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J.T. observes, ‘The story of St. Swithin, 
as given in Mr. Croker’s ‘ Legends of the 
Lakes,’ reviewed in p. 60, is very different 
from the commonly received account. In 
the Calendar, the 15th July is marked as 
the festival of Swithin or Swithun, Bishop 
of Winchester ; and tradition says, he was 
buried in the church-yard at Winchester, 
from whence it was resolved to remove or 
translate his remains into the Church, but 
on the day when the translation was to take 
place, it rained violently, and continued to 
do so for the thirty-nine days following, 
which prevented the ceremony, as it was 
thought that Swithin, disliking the exhu- 
mation, had taken this means of manifesting 
his objections, and hence the common re- 
port of forty days’ rain. The Winchester 
Guide says, ‘ St. Swithin was a native of 
Winchester, celebrated for his virtues. He 
was the tutor both of Ethelwolph and of 
Alfred ; and, besides establishing Churches 
in most parts of his diocese for the spiritual 
advantage of his people, he likewise built 
bridges, and other public works. At the 
back of the altar in the Cathedral at Win- 
chester, is a Chapel, in which the shrine of 
St. Swithin was formerly kept; his skull is 
said to have been deposited in the Cathedral 
at Canterbury. Swithin is the patron Saint 
of Winchester Cathedral, and one of the pa- 
rochial Churches in’ that city is also dedi- 
cated to him.” 

Mr. J. Hattam observes, ‘ the follow- 
ing extract, from a copy of the will of 
Edward Wentworth, esq. of York, dated 
14th Dec. 1673, may lead your Corte- 
spondent Q. p. 2, to something more. 
‘I give unto the Rev. Mr. Samuel Leedes, 
Vicar of Conisbro’, the sum of five guineas 
to buy a ring with, to wear for my sake’.”” 
—This person, whose name is spelt Lees 
(probably incorrectly) in Hunter’s ‘* South 
Yorkshire,” vol. i. p. 119, was presented to 
the Vicarage of Coningsborough in 1672, 
and died in 1680.—Another Correspondent 
suggests, that Samuel Leeds, who was a 
Master in Chancery in 1799, and died March 
22, 1803, might be a descendant of the 
same family. 

C. D. states, “In Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, ix. 292, it appears that several 
MS. Sermons of Bp. Butler’s are still in 
existence. From my regard for the writings 
of that great and good man, I shall feel 
obliged if any of your Correspondents could 
inform me, with whom these Sermons are 
deposited, the number of them, and whether 
the loan or purchase of them could.be ob- 
tained.” ; 

Our reply to Mr. Manners is, that most 
probably no such letters ever existed. 
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‘MINOR CORRESPON DENCE, 
—_@o— 


Mr. A. J. Cuicweut begs to direet the 
attention of our Antiquarian correspondents 
to what he conceives an unnoticed ancient 
camp on a hill between Odiam and Farn- 
ham, about a mile from the latter place. 

J.S. is informed, that the half-noble of 
Edward [II. is by no means uncommon; 
nor does his drawing differ materially from 
Ruding, Plate 1, No.6; or from Snelling, 
Plate 1, No. 6. There are, however, many 
trifling varieties of these pieces. His other 
drawing represents a Counter of very com- 
mon occurrence. See Snelling’s Jettons 
and Counters, Plate 2, No. 27. 

We are requested by our correspondent, 
Mrs. Carzy, to convey to the gentleman 
who has sent us a letter from Manchester, 
the expression of her grateful thanks, for 
the very flattering terms in which he has 
been pleased to notice her poem of ‘* Fair 
Ellen” —inserted in p. 504 of our Mag. for 
December 1828. ‘The full account of the 
melancholy event, which that Poem coin- 
memorates, may be found in the ‘* Ob- 
server,” and other Newspapers, for Oct. 1, 
1826. Mrs. C. has caused inquiry to be 
made after Elizabeth Wetherall, who so ge- 
nerously succoured the destitute and dying 
Ellen; but can obtsin no clue, by which to 
discover her present residence or condition. 

We have received another Letter from 
Mr. Duke, relative to his Controversy with 
Mr. Bowles on the Celtic Antiquities of 
Wiltshire ; but as Mr. Duke began the Con- 
troversy, which has been continued through 
several letters, we think our readers will 
agree with us that the question should now 
be left to the friendly discussion in Mr. 
Bowles’s dining-room, as proposed by Mr. 
Bowles. 

We regret that an interesting letter on 
Dr. Pearson’s Lectures should have arrived 
too late to attach to his Memoir in our pre- 
sent Number. 





Errata.—P. 4, a. 1. 9, for guineas, read 
quinces.—P. 6, a. 1. 21, for Bartholomew, 
read Rodomorie.—P. 6, a. 1. 23, for Modo- 
monte, read Rodomonte.—P. 14, a. |. 4 from 
bottom, for Cambria, read Cumbria (the an- 
cient name for Cumberland); b. L 25, for 
Ionic, read Runic; |. 28, for Druidical, 
read juridical; and |. 29, for destinations, 
read destination.—P, 73, |. 2, for Hol- 
land, read New Holland; 1. 22 from bot- 
tom, for Fleaders, read Flinders.—P. 89, Sir 
Baldwin Leighton died Oct. 13, at the family 
seat, Loton Park, near Alberbury, Shrop- 
shire, not at the seat of his government. 
The name of the second Baronet was not 
Sir Baldwin, but Sir Edward.—P. 92, b. 39, 
Jor Aug. 20, read Jan. 20. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
—@— 


Or1GtInaL LETTER OF THE Ricgut Hon. Georce GrenviLLe. 


Ripe Right Hon. George Grenville 
succeeded the Marquis of Bute, 
as First Lord of the Treasury, in 
April, 1763. Under his administra- 
tion the Act was passed, said to be 
framed by himself, “ for laying a 
stamp-duty on the British Colonies of 
North America,” which received the 
Royal assent in March, 1765. The 
commotions which this Act excited in 
America, occasioned so great an alarm 
in England, that the late King thought 
it advisable to dismiss his Ministers ; 
when the Marquis of Rockingham 
succeeded, as First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, on July 13, 1765. ‘The present 
letter was written by the ex-minister 
to the Right Hon. Hans Stanley, soon 
after his dismissal. It shows the 
state of his private feelings on that 
occasion. 





Downing- street, 
July 12, 1765. 
I should make myself unworthy of 

the very kind and obliging letter which 

ou wrote to me from the Isle of 


My dear Sir, 


ight, if I could omit to inform you 
of an event in which I am so much 
concerned as my dismission from His 
Majesty's service, who was pleased to 
give the office of First Commissioner 
of the Treasury to Lord Rockingham, 
and that of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to Mr. Dowdeswell, on Wed- 
nesday last. The Duke of Grafton 
and General Conway are appointed 
the two Secretaries of State, in the 
room of Lord Halifax and Lord Sand- 
wich ; Lord Winchilsea, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council ; and a very general 
removal is talked of, in consequence of 
these changes already made, either by 
sevagnevene or dismissions. The par- 
ticulars you will learn from the news- 
papers, and from every letter which 
you will receive from this country, and 
therefore I do not trouble you with 
them, as I am not disposed to add to 
the lye of the day ; and you will easily 
believe that I am not in the secret of 


the changes which may be intended. 
—I am too much interested to make 
observations upon what has happened, 
and therefore I will leave en to 
a after having informed 
you of the outlines of what has been 
done. I will only say that [ do not 
see that this measure is likely to con- 
tribute to the establishment of a firm 
and stable administration, nor to the 
happyness and honor of the King and 
of his people. If I saw it in that light 
it would render my retreat infinitely 
more happy, and give that comfort 
and satisfaction to me with regard to 
the public busyness, which I sincerely 
feel as a private man; in which latter 
situation [ have received the most sen- 
sible pleasure which can ever befall 
me, from the cordial and perfect re- 
conciliation with my brother, Lord 
Temple, and from the many testimo- 
nies of approbation and of friendship 
which I have had in the course of this 
transaction. To this let me add, that, 
if L should live a hundred years, I 
could never leave the public service 
more agreeably or honorably to myself 
than at present, when the public mea- 
sures in Parliament have been attended 
with the highest success, and when no 
blame whatever is imputed to me. It 
will be a real addition even to these 
pleasing circumstances to know that 
you continue to me your friendshi 
and good opinion, which I shall al- 
ways wish to deserve, by the ry 
value which I set upon them, and by 
the esteem and affection with which 
lam, My dear Sir, 
Your most faithful 
and most obedient humble servant, 
Grorce GRENVILLE. 


Rt. Hon. Hans Stanley, 
&e. &e. &e. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 6. 
Sh Catholic question having ex- 
cited so much interest, I was in- 
duced, recently, on observing the title 











of acurious old book in the library of a 
friend, to look into it. This work was 
printed 1641, and proves * that Pa- 
pists are traiterous subjects to all true 
Christian princes,” and I read on open- 
ing it, that ‘* Papists obey his Majesties 
lawes no longer than it stands with 
the liking of the Pope,” for “ they 
languish in looking for their golden 
day” (i.e. emancipation], ‘* which Al- 
mighty God send them,” says this fiery 
puritan, “in leaden haste.” The power 
of compelling the people to pay for 
**the cause,” and their submission, 
seems to have been as remarkable for- 
merly as it is now. There was no 
‘© rent” in those times, but the Ca- 
tholics were ‘* contented to yield their 
bracelets and earerings to the forming 
of the golden calfe.” 

King James the First was aware of 
this sort of divided allegiance, and in 
an answer to an Irish deputation, the 
sapient Monarch says: “ You that are 
of a contrary religion, must not look to 
be the only law-makers ; you that are 
but half subjects, should have but half 
privileges. You have but one eye to 
me one way, and to the Pope another 
way. The Pope is your father in spi- 
ritualibus and Tin temporalibus only, 
and so have your bodies turned one 
way, and your souls drawn another 
way. Strive henceforth to be good 
subjects, that you may have cor unum 
et viam unam, and then I shall respect 
you all alike; but your Irish priests 
teach you such grounds of doctrine, as 
you cannot follow them with a safe 
conscience, but you must cast off your 
loyalty to the King *.” i. 

Mr. Urzan, Feb. 2. 
AN ingenious and learned author, 

whose remarks are largely quoted 
by a Correspondent in your December 
Magazine, f. 484, on the Evils of 
Evangelical Preaching, having expressly 
avowed that he is desirous of calling 
your attention, and that of your readers, 
to ‘** the increase of crimes, and the 
deterioration of the high tone of na- 
tional morals, in proportion (as he be- 
lieves) as the old Church of England 
Christianity declines” [see Bowles’s 
Days Departed, or Banweill Hill];—may 
I be permitted, with the same view, to 
submit some few remarks connected 
with the subject, through the channel 
of your publication, which circulating 





* Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa. 
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very generally, I presume, amongst 
the Clergy, and consequently amongst 
the Magistracy (for in these days the 
terms are become almost synonymous), 
may perchance find amongst a class 
so peculiarly interested in it, persons 
who by their influence, authority, or 
example, will endeavour to effect some 
beneficial change in the system which 
seems to engender the great evil so 
generally acknowledged. 

That the state of public morals de- 
clines, seems to be admitted, by the 
confession that the number of offences 
and number of commitments to places 
of criminal confinement, is now dis- 
proportionately greater than in past 
time. Surely therefore it is at least 
desirable to take some pains in endea- 
vouring to discover the cause, in order 
that a remedy may be applied. It is 
mere quackery to attempt to cure a 
disease without regarding its nature; 
and if this holds good in the science of 
physic, it is no less true in the sciences 
of morals and politics, and quacks or 
pretenders in either almost certainly 
do more mischief than good. If crimes 
increase, notwithstanding all that has 
been done in order to advance and im- 
prove education; to reform obsolete 
and ancient errors and prejudices ; 10 
liberalize the mind and meliorate the 
condition of the lower classes; to faci- 
litate the attainment of the highest de- 
gree of human perfection amongst the 
superior ranks of society; if multiply- 
ing places of religious worship of all 
sorts and descriptions, and giving en- 
couragement to every man sh thinks, 
or pretends to think, that he can in- 
struct and improve others by the de- 
livery or dissemination of his notions 
and opinions,—have been so ineffectual 
that—crimes still increase :—although 
neither of the circumstances or consi- 
derations enumerated, may be justly 
charged with having contributed to 
produce that effect which most, if not 
all of them were intended to counter- 
act or prevent,—let us at least pause, 
and consider whether there may not 
have been introduced amongst them, 
simultaneously, the seeds of those evils 
which appear to have taken root 
amongst us, and to have gained strength 
and support from the shelter which 
has been afforded to them. 

If Mr. Bowles’s idea be correct, that, 
as the old Church of England Chris- 
tianity declines, the increase of crimes 
and deterioration of morals propor- 
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tionably increase, does it not obviously 
follow that whatever has had a ten- 
dency to occasion the former, is in fact 
one of the causes of the latter? 

The great changes which have been 
introduced, of late years, in order to 
effect the improvement of education, 
have, for example, been not wholly 
free from an intermixture of absurdity, 
inconsistency, and folly, which mani- 
festly diminish their value. Churches 
which, under the old system, were re- 
garded with veneration, as designed for 
and devoted to the sacred purposes of 
religious worship, have been frequently 
converted into school- rooms; and 
whilst the destruction of those ancient 
memorials which the piety or gratitude 
of our forefathers ha as perpetual 
records of the virtues of their ancestry, 
were permitted to be trampled under 
foot and obliterated with indifference, 
is it surprising if the edifices which 
had once inspired the youthful mind 
with seriousness and reverence should 
have declined in their regard, and have 
been looked upon, as the Sectarians 
express it, as only heaps of stones and 
mortar? And if Churches have been 
degraded to a level with Meeting- 
houses and Conventicles, can it be 
imagined that their ministers could 
long retain the same rank which they 
had been accustomed to hold, in the 
consideration of those who were thus 
brought up to diregard the places in 
which their progenitors had listened 
with delight and gratitude to the in- 
structions of their pastors? I know 
that it may be said, the inconvenience 
has been felt, and remedied by the 
erection of schools in many places, 
Yes! But this was not done until the 
mischief had been effected. The edu- 
cation system, which was a hobby- 
horse for experimentalists, may be con- 
sidered a sort of mania. Even prisons 
have been turned into academies! 
Now, Mr. Urban, in spite of all the 
vehemence and abuse which have been 
continually thrown out against every 
one who either opposes or objects to 
that universal diffusion of the blessings 
of instruction which has been the con- 
stant theme of so many tongues and 

ns, I venture to say, that it would 

e no less absurd to convert a school 
into a prison, than it is to turn a prison 
into a school. You have not room in 
your Magazine, and I have not time 
on this occasion, to introduce the argu- 
ments by which this position might be 
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supported ; but facts prove the truth of 
it. Prisons have been converted into 
schools, and the inmates of prisons 
have been increased in abundance. 
Charches have been increased in num- 
ber, too, and Conventicles of all kinds 
multiplied. But vital religion, or, as 
Mr. Bowles well calls it, old Church 
of England Christianity, declines. The 
truth ts that, whilst a weak and incon- 
siderate acquiescence in some cases, 
indolence and indifference in others, 
and (for 1 would be sorry to suggest a 
worse motive) a desire to be thought 
liberal and universally charitable, in 
other cases, have thrown wide open 
the temples of Protestantism—the flock 
is divided, scattered, and will in time 
be lost, unless a different system be in- 
troduced. Of the doctrines taught in 
these multiplied seminaries of religious 
dissent, I presume not to speak. I 
can not speak with satisfaction, if I 
speak truth ; I will not speak with as- 
perity, because I would not provoke 
those whom I can neither expect to 
reform, nor to benefit by contumely. 
But they are not the doctrines which 
belong to the Church of England, nor 
consistent with that old Church of 
England Christianity which, when it 
prevailed amongst us, had the effect at 
least of making the inhabitants of this 
country more industrious, more happy, 
more contented, and more free from 
immorality. And how do we attempt 
to remedy this evil? Do the Clergy, 
who daily see the shocking increase of 
offences, attempt to stem tbe torrent? 
Yes! Are they not become the most 
vigilant and active amongst Civil Ma- 
gistrates? Do they not continually de- 
vote great part of their time to the 
punishment of offences? They do: 
and still crimes increase, so that such 
employment of their time is not pro- 
ductive of proportionable advantage ! 
Let me then recommend it to this im- 
portant and valuable class of men, 
who by precept, by example, by in- 
struction, and by a discreet and prudent 
cultivation of their talents, may effect 
so much good, that it is beyond all cal- 
culation, and above all human praise, 
to return to the honest simplicity of 
their predecessors, to confine them- 
selves to the exercise of their proper 
duties, the duties of their sacred call- 
ing, in their proper 2 peer in their 
respective districts and parishes. Let 
them be “ instant in season and out of 
season,” in the due discharge of their 
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functions as Clergymen, where, and 
where only, they are lawfully called 
and cominissioned to preach the Gospel. 
Besides the benefit which would result 
to their respective congregations, these 
following advantages would arise. The 
necessity of a respectable, independent, 
and efficient Magistracy would then 
induce many country gentlemen, (who 
now, in consequence of the crowd of 
Clerical Magistrates with which almost 
every county abounds, are worse em- 
ployed,) to qualify themselves for a dis- 
charge of the duty which properly and 
of right belongs to them, and can never 
be so well performed by the Clergy, 
for divers weighty reasons. Parishes 
would not be left to the influence and 
intrusion of Sectaries, who are never 
out of the way when any opening is 
afforded them to compass the whole 
land (if not the sea) in order to make 
proselytes; and to whose schemes and 
contrivances hundreds and thousands 
are now left, whilst their ame wd a 
are engaged upon what is vulgarly call- 
ed justice business. Instead of com- 
plaints that their people are driven 
from Church to the Meeting, because 
the former is open once in a week 
only, and the latter daily or nightly; 
the proper, consistent, regular, and 
legal attention which might be then 
devoted to the performance of Clerical 
duties, would establish so much har- 
mony, and ensure so much attention, 
that old Church of England Christi- 
anity would assuredly supersede modern 


absurdities. The Roman Catholics, if 


not conciliated, which some think de- 
sirable, would not be insulted, which 
I presume no one thinks right; for if 
it be objected, as I think it may, that 
the Clergy of that persuasion are eager 
for the removal of disabilities (as they 
are called) for the sake of obtaining 
temporal domination, can a more effec- 
tual proof be afforded that there is no 
injustice in excluding them, than by 
a regulation which should limit the 
Clergy of the Established Church to 
the enjoyment of its emoluments, ho- 
nours, and dignities, and prevent their 
interference in secular affairs. 

If the Roman Catholic Priests per- 
ceive that Protestant Clergymen are 
eager and anxious to superadd to their 
ecclesiastical livings temporal autho- 
rity and secular offices, is it at all in- 
consistent with the common feelings 
of human nature, that they should per- 
ceive in that circumstance an addi- 


tional and an attractive object of their 
envy and of their ambition. In my 
conscience, [ believe that unless the 
Roman Catholic Clergy wished to ob. 
tain secular advantages, they would 
not care a straw about what is called 
Catholic Emancipation ; but I almost 
tremble at the obvious conclusion in 
regard to my Protestant brethren, if I 
should extend the inference to which 
this remark might lead. , 
Another circumstance in which 
there has been an obvious departure 
from old English Christianity is, that 
the Ministersofthe Established Church, 
who were formerly prohibited from 
engaging in secular concerns, have 
been encouraged by legal enactments 
to become farmers ; and thus neces- 
sarily mixing in the cares, the busi- 
ness, and passions of the world, are apt 
to withdraw themselves from the duties 
properly within their sphere, and render 
the influence of their doctrines, and 
even of their example, less beneficial 
and efficacious. Let a remedy be ap- 
lied to these innovations, and I have 
ittle doubt that the old Church of 
England Christianity will happily re- 
vive and once more flourish amongst 
us. W.H. H. 


—o— 
Mr. Urzsan, Feb. 10. 
Ste revolting fapeowsion produced 
by Evangelical preaching and 
Saintship writings is, that our holy 
Saviour does not condemn vice, only 
music, ‘painting, the drama, poetry, 
profane literature, the mathematics, 
and the arts and sciences.! It is to 
this shocking idea that the Bishop of 
Salisbury alludes, when he observes, 
that the tendency of Evangelical reli- 
gion is to produce Solifidians and An- 
tinomians. The Thirty-nine Articles 
have nothing to do with the subject.— 
That subject is, the omission or depre- 
ciation of the conditions of salvation; 
either by never mentioning works at 
all, or calling them filthy rags, splen- 
did sins, fig-leaves of morality, and so 
forth; as well as by inculcating Cal- 
vinism, in the manner thus seasonably 
exposed by the Rev. Mr. Warner, 
(Pulpit Instruction,? pp. 7—12,) in 
the following words. 
** With some of the Clergy of this de- 





1 This is- incontestably proved in Mr. 
Warner’s Anti-Evangelical publications, and 
with much wit in the Attic Miscellany. 

2 See Review, vol. xcviit. ii, 233. 
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scription, it is a favourite contemplation of 
their own minds, and a frequent subject of 
their * pulpit instruction,” that Gud has 
dealt with mankind (by eternally decreeing 
all their moral movements) much in the 
same manner as an artist does with a watch 
which he constructs; with this difference, 
however, that, whereas the artist frames his 
workmanship only for good, and regular, 
and useful motions, the views of the Clergy 
of whom I am speaking, represent the 
Almighty as giving that direction to the 
human machine, which, by unavoidable 
necessity, leads him into guilt and misery 
here, and predestinated damnation here- 
after. In other words, they hold forth to 
their hearers what is called CatvinisM; a 
scheme of faith which makes PRAYER, an 
ordinance of God himself, unmeaning, 
* void,’ and of none effect; a scheme so 
contrary to reason, common sense, personal 
experience, and Holy Scripture, as makes 
it quite a marvel how it can he preached 
with gravity, or listened to with patience. 
‘* Others of these Divines appear to lose 
sight altogether of what men ‘ must DO to 
be saved,’ by confining their ‘ pulpit in- 
struction’ entirely or almost exclusively to 
the subject of Fart, or what they must 
believe. Those * Goop works,’ which 
Christ and his Apostles speak of and enjoin 
so frequently and forcibly, make no figure 
in their public exhortations. The morals 
of mankind, whether good or bad, are sel- 
dom specified or analysed: and never is the 
practice of God’s Commandments - brought 
forward by them, as one condition of salva- 
tion. It will be readily admitted, indeed, 
that in cheir own personal view of a ‘ saving 
faith,’ the practice of all the graces of a 
Christian life is included; but this most 
important point of divinity is rarely, if ever, 
made intelligible to the hearer, or brought 
home with demonstration to his heart and 
conscience. Alarmed at the idea of man’s 
building any claim to the Divine favour on 
his ‘ own righteousness,’ (which no real 
Christian can do, who cunfesses himself to 
be, after all, but an ¢ unprofitable servant,’) 


the Clergy alluded to never venture, like’ 


their blessed Master, upon * moral exhorta- 
tion ;’ never, as he and his Apostles did, 
encourage the cultivation of all our best 
feelings—by pronouncing Gud’s blessing 
upon * the meek, the merciful,” and the 
peace-makers ;3 by describing the compas- 
sionate and humane as ‘ the blessed of the 
Father ;¢ by defining ‘ pure religion and 
undefiled before God and the Father,’ in 
the words of St. James, ‘ to visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep ourselves unspotted from the world ;’5 
or by painting, like St. Paul, the virtue of 
charity, or brotherly love, as the sublimest 





& Matt. v. 7—9. 


4%Id. xxyv..34. 
6 James 1. 27. 
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attainment of the true Christian,—* And 
now abideth faith, hope, and charity, these 
three, but the GREATEST OF THESE is cha- 
rity.’ Their representations, moreover, of 
what will ‘shut out from the kingdom of 
God,’ are equally rare, powerless, and in- 
distinct; of hypocrisy, or profession without 
practice, so severely spoken of by our 
blessed Lord; of the unforgiving temper, 
pronounced by the same divine teacher to 
be a sufficient cause in itself of God’s rejec- 
tion of us; of spiritual pride, or a conceit 
of our own superior righteousness, and con- 
tempt of those who differ from us in their 
religious views, denounced in the parable of 
the Pharisee and Publican; of that arrogant 
faith, which (all worthless as we are) puffs 
us up with a notion of our enjoying God’s 
special favour, and being assuredly sealed to 
everlasting salvation, so clearly disapproved 
by Jesus Christ in his conversation with his 
disciples ; of that persecuting spirit which, 
among the Papists, has too frequently pur- 
sued with fire and faggot, those whom they 
could not proselyte by persuasion, and 
which, in our own’Church, leads some of 
its members to hate and calumniate all such 
as are not of their own communion, a spirit 
so sharply reprimanded by our merciful Re- 
deemer, in his speech to James and John; 
and of those bad passions and emotions, 
© envy, hatred, malice, and ali uncharita- 
bleness,’ which, ever rankling in the heart 
of the bigotted, malignant, and unkind, 
embody themselves on all occasions in ac- 
tion, disturbing the harmony of society, 
and ruining the peace of private and domes- 
tic life—passions and emotions, condemned 
alike by the language and practice of Him. 
who is at once our divine legislator, and our 
all perfect example, in conversation and 
conduct. The duties, also, arising out of. 
the different degrees and various regula- 
tions, in which man is placed here below, 
are never specifically and fully brought for- 
ward by these Divines; or, at least, never 
enforced with an energy, to arrest the atten- 
tion and affect the heart; or to convince 
the hearer, that their fulfilment is indispen- 
sably ‘ necessary to salvation:’ the duties 
of loyalty and subjection * to the powers 
that be,’ so vitally important to the safety 
of the commonwealth: and the duties of 
natural affection and neighbourly obligation, 
whose observance pours into the cup of hu- 
man existence its most precious drops, and 
makes men ¢ and brethren dwell together in 
unity’ and love. Instead, I repeat, of thus 
encouraging their bearers to moral, social, 
and personal virtue, by a display of that 
approbation which God himself, in his infi- 
nite mercy, has expressed towards such 
conduct, and of that vast reward which, for 
the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord, he has 
heen pleased to annex to it—even eternal 
life; instead of thus particularizing and 
denouncing those breaches of the Com- 
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mandments, which Christ solemnly declares 
render all ¢ faith vain,’ and ¢ all worship’ 
an abomination, the Ministers of our Church 
to whom I now allude, dwell (as has been 
before observed) almost entirely in their 
pulpit instruction, on the necessity and 
efficacy of Fairu: a principle of vital im- 
portance, indeed, in the Christian character, 
but, after all, forming only one of those 
conditions, which a believer must fulfil in 
order to be saved.” 

This is a clear explanation of the 
point at issue, between the Orthodox 
and the Evangelical parties. When I 
was ordained, nearly forty years ago, I 
was solemnly cautioned against preach- 
ing sermons on failh in disjunction 
from works: and my University not 
having been a conventicle, nor my 
Divinity Lecturer John Wesley, I beg 
to make some remarks on the pert- 
ness, buffonery, aud pseudo-theology 
of a Correspondent, who entitles him- 
self “ An omen ir and no Antino- 
mian,” as if he could answer for the 
effect of his doctrines upon his disci- 
ples. The attack is made upon your 
Resisinar; who was called upon to 
quote his authorities for affirmations 
made, which are taken from Episcopal 
charges, and the writings of eminent 
men, of which he certainly was not 
the author. By adducing such autho- 
rities, he showed that he had only in 
view his duty, that of not writing or 
maintaining any doctrines contrary to 
those of the Church of England ; and 
being a Clergyman, he could not do 
otherwise a ruin. Instead of 
reason, this Correspondent adduces 
only allegation and insult, and falsifies 
the meaning and intention of the Ar- 
ticles, and the Scripture itself. He re 
plies the filthy rags of Isaiah (Lx1v. 6.) 
to morals, though only referable, be- 
cause prophetic, to Pharisaic righteous- 
ness. He maintains, that those who 
have faith cannot sin; as if the very 
devils did not acknowledge Christ, or 
St. Paul himself did not fear that he 
might be a cast-away: and he makes 
faith (an involuntary act) the primum 
mobile, which is FALSE; for Bishop 
Tomline says, (Art. x1. of The Justi- 
fication of Man,) * neither works 
NOR FAITH can justify (i. e. absolve) 
us. It can only be the ATONEMENT 
(pp. 258, 259). St- Paul means, when 
he speaks of Justification by faith only, 
the Pith in Jesus Christ, in opposition 
to the Mosaic law: and St. James, as 
to faith without works being dead, 
merely that, if a man adopts Christi- 
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anity, and does not afterwards obey 
its precepts, his faith is ineffectual: 
he will not continue justified.” (pp. 
258—263. 

Thus, a Giant in Theology, recom- 
mended by all the Bishops as a study 
for orders, positively contradicts your 
Correspondent’s absurd dogma; which 
in reason is no more than this, that 
because faith may produce virtue, it 
necessarily does so. If so, how comes 
St. Peter to say, ‘ add to your faith vir- 
tue,’ when one was included in the 
other. 

He is equally mistaken with regard 
to the x11 Article. That Article is 
not intended to vilify works; but only 
because they are in se insufficient to 
salvation, to direct the MOTIVES to 
that point which can insure it. See 
Bishop Tomline on the Article (p. 
276). His remarks on Art. xv11. con- 
sist of mere sneers and insults upon 
the pillars of our church. 

Your Reviewer having advanced the 
sound doctrines of the Church of 
England, and proved them to be so 
by quoting his authorities, 1 cannot 
see why any man, in equity or up- 
rightness, is justified in blaming him 
for positions not his own, and posi- 
tions, moreover, allowed by the whole 
Bench of Bishops. 

An Op CLERGYMan. 


*,* The object being merely to vindi- 
cale the Review from the assertions of the 
Suffolk Chronicle, that olject is effected 
ly the publication of the Authorities ; 
and, the Gentleman’s Magazine not 
being an arena for polemics, the discus- 
sion must here be closed. Enir. 


Be 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 2. 
i your Magazine for October, 1791, 


p- 893, is an extract from a letter 


said to have been written a Rev. 


George Plaxton, dated ‘* Trentham, 
St. Peter’s day, 17162” This extract 
attributes to Dr. Johnson’s father a 
station in society quite ineonsistent 
with all the other accounts of Mr. 
Michael Johnson. As I have never 
been able to meet any confirmation of 
the authenticity of this letter, I should 
be much obliged if you would invite 
any of your Correspondents who may 
be able to throw any light on that 
subject, to be so good as to do so. 
Yours, &c. W. 
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Mr. URBAN, Feb. 4. 
HE venerable Episcopal residence 
at Winchester called Wolvesey 
Castle, situate at a short distance from 
the College, was erected on the site of 
a more ancient palace, by Henry de 
Blois, Bp. of Winchester, about the 
year 1138. . Its. strength was soon 
evinced by the siege which it with- 
stood against the united forces of Ro- 
bert Earl of Gloucester, and David 
King of Scotland; and Henry the Se- 
cond, on his coming to the Crown, 
caused it to be dismantled. ‘The cas- 
tle, however, soon became again a 
place of great strength, and continued 
to be the: residence of the Bishop of 
Winchester till it was finally destroy- 
ed by order of Cromwell in 1646. 
The principal ruins that now re- 
main, belonged to the keep. Their 
appearance about thirty years since is 
thus described by Dr. aliiner, in his 
History of Winchester : 


*< The keep appears to have been an im- 
perfect parallelogram, extending about 250 
feet east and west, and 160 north and south. 
The area, or inside of the quadrangle, was 
150 feet in length, and 110 in breadth, 
which proves the wings of the building to 
have been 50 feet deep. The tower which 
flanks the keep to the S.E. is square, sup- 
ported. by three thin buttresses, faced 
with stone. The intermediate space, as 
well as the building in general, on the out- 
side, is composed of cut flints, and very 
hard mortar, a coat of which is spread over 
the whole : the N.E. tower, which advances 
beyond its level, is rounded off at the ex- 
tremity. Iu the centre of the N. wing, 
which has escaped better than the other 
wings, is a doorway leading into a garden, 
which is defended by two small towers, and 
has a Pointed arch. Hence there is reason 
to suspect that it is of more modern con- 
struction than the rest of the’building. The 
inside of the quadrangle, towards the court, 
was faced with polished free-stone, as ap- 
pears from the junction of the north and 
east wings, which is the most entire morsel 
in the whole mass, aud exhibits a specimen 
of as rich and elegant work as can be pro- 
duced from the twelfth century; we there 
view the wallet ornament, and triangular 
fret, which adorn the circular arches, still 
remaining ; together with the capitals, and 
a corbel bust, executed with a neatness un- 
usual at that early period. 

**Wolvesey is stated to have derived its 
name from the tribute of wolves’ heads, im- 
posed on the Welsh by King Edgar; and 
which, it is asserted, was-ordered to be paid 
here.” 


Gent. Mac. February, 1829. 
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The picturesque remains of this 
5 and castellated Palace, as 
they now appear, are faithfully repre- 
sented in the subjoined engraving (see 
Plate I.) They are of considerable 
extent, but without any prominent 
architectural feature. Heaps of ruined 
walls, none very lofty, and nearly all 
clad with ivy, or concealed by shrubs 
and trees, compose the subject of these 
remarks. Wolvesey Palace has for 
ages supplied materials for the builder, 
who has not. scrupled to detach the 
firm and well-constructed masonry 
from the solid walls which it faced, 
thereby leaving fragments as rough 
and, shapeless as rocks. These heed- 
less dilapidations have heretofore been 
permitted among the noble ruins of 
our ancient edifices, and perhaps no 
one exhibits more strikingly the ef- 
fects of this mischief on economy 
than Fountains Abbey; but in this 
instance the injury is no.longer per- 
mitied, though it is still allowed at 
Cowdray, the remains of whose an- 
cient mansion are not inferior in point 
of interest, and in the elegant variety 
of its architecture, to any in the king- 
dom. 

But to return to Wolvesey Palace. 
Though its architecture has few enrich- 
ments, it possesses sufficient interest to 
command notice. The antiquary will 
be gratified by the examination of the 
mutilated carved work of its windows 
and arches; there is scarcely one of 
either entirely perfect, and the massy 
stone and flint walls of its towers are 
observable for their strength, and the 
neatness of their construction. 

Wrought in the solid walls, and oc- 
casionally disclosed, are fragments of 
early Norman sculpture, which we 
may fairly presume to have belonged 
to the palace built by William the 
Conqueror near the north-west corner 
of the cathedral churchyard, and which 
was utterly demolished by Bp. Henry 
de Blois, who rebuilt the palace of 
Wolvesey, of which nothing more 
now remains than fragments of the 
keep. Originally the plan was a paral- 
lelogram, and its situation within the 
inclosed area which was spacious, near 
the north-west angle. Its principal 
gateway faced the north. .The north- 
east and north-west angles were de- 
fended by massy semicircular towers, 
Within the keep was a court which, 
besides the entrance before described, 
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had two other gateways, one on the 
west, the other on the south side. 

This vast and massy building was 
encompassed by a lofty wall, embattled 
and defended by round or square 
towers placed at irregular intervals. Its 
precinct joined that of the cathedral 
towards the south-east. 


—_@— 


MEmorrs OF THE Royat Navy. 


T was once intended to have closed 
these Memoirs with my last com- 
munication; but, as the regulations 
which were established in 1816, for 
new classing the ships, materially vary 
from former practice, and affect the 
abstracts of the Navy, the same require 
to be noticed. 
For sundry reasons assigned by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, in a memorial to the Prince Re- 
gent, respecting certain regulations for 
the aol department, it was ordered 
by his Royal Highness in Council, on 
the 25th Nov. 1816, that the ships 
should in future be rated as follows, 
namely, 
As Ist rates, all three-deckers, as all 
' sea-going ships of that description 
really carry 100 guns and upwards. 
2d ditto, all of 80 guns and upwards, 
on two decks. 
3d ditto, all of 70 or upwards, and less 
than 80 guns. 

4th ditto, all of 50 or upwards, but less 
than 70 guns. 

5th ditto, all of 36, and less than 50 


guns. 

6th ditto, all of 24, and less than 36 
guns. 

And that no ship under 24 guns shall 

be a post-ship; but that all his Ma- 

jesty’s yachts shall be considered as 

post-ships, agreeably to ancient usage ; 

one to be rated as a 2d rate, and the 

rest as 3d rates.* 

It was at the same time ordered that 
the complements of men to be allowed 
hereafter, in time of war, shall be as 
follows, viz. : 

ist rates—QO00, 850, and 800. 

2d ditto, 700, and 650. 

3d _ ditto, 650, and 600. 

4th ditto, 450, aud 350. 

5th ditto, 300, and 280. 

Gth ditto, 175, 145, and 125. 





* Sloops, fire-ships, and yachts, became 
distinguished from 6th rates in the reign of 
Charles II. 


Sloops, 135, 125, 95, and 75. 

Brigs (not sloops), cutters, schoon- 
ers, and bombs, 60 and 50. 

Small craft, not requiring 50 men, 
such a complement as the Admiralty 
Board may think necessary. 

Fire-ships, ditto. 

Alterations were also made in the 
pay of officers, from Admirals to petty 
Diticers inclusive ; and the allowance 
of table-money to Commanders in 
Chief was ordered to be doubled, 
with a further allowance of 31. per 
diem, in addition to their sea-pay, only 
while their flags are flying within the 
limits of their station. 

Some frigates belonging to the Dey 
of Algiers having, in May 1815, de- 
stroyed fifty fishing-boats off Sinigag- 
lia, and carried the 300 men who com- 
posed their crews into slavery; and in 
the space of ten days, about the same 
period, carried off 600 persons from 
the Neapolitan territory ; other Alge- 
rine armed vessels having insulted and 
plundered the Genoese, Roman, and 
Tuscan States, and carried off hun- 
dreds of the inhabitants of two places 
on the coast of Sardinia, in 1815 and 
1816; the English flag also having 
been repeatedly insulted in the course 
of the former year, and her passports 
disregarded ; all these and other enor- 
mities which the several maritime 
States of Europe had suffered to be 
committed, almost with impunity, 
during a very long period, to the great 
disgrace of them all, at length stirred 
up certain of the powers to make such 
representations and solicitations to the 
British Court, as induced it to inter- 
fere, before the squadron which still 
remained in the Mediterranean should 
be withdrawn, on account of the ter- 
mination of the war. 

Lord Exmouth, who had had thecom- 
mand in that quarter for the last three 
or four years, was therefore directed to 
proceed to Algiers (1816), and treat on 
behalf of the Neapolitan and Sardinian 
Governments for the ransom of their 
subjects, and for the recognition of 
the principle, that in future all persons 
taken in a state of warfare should be 
treated according to the usages of Eu- 
rope. A treaty to this effect was ac- 
cordingly entered into, in April 1816, 
and the slaves of the above-mentioned 
powers were ransomed. His Lordship 
in the same month made a similar 
treaty with the Bey of Tunis. 

Confiding in the peace thus restored, 
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the fishermen of Sicily, Corsica, and 
Sardinia, resorted without fear to their 
rendezvous for the coral fishery, for 
which the coast of Africa has been 
always celebrated; and on the occa- 
sion of a church festival, had all gone 
ashore near the town of Bona. On 
or a few days before the 27th May, they 
were attacked by an Algerine frigate, 
from which a great number of troops 
had disembarked. The castle of Bona 
opened its fire, and a corps of cavalry 
at the same instant attacked them. 
Those who escaped the massacre were 
driven into the sea, and some saved 
themselves by swimming to the vessels 
afloat. Of 350 sail of fishermen, not 
half escaped; 55 Corsican gondolas 
left Bastia, and only ten returned, hav- 
ing on board 140 men, the remains of 
500 who had embarked early in May. 
The Sicilians lost 600 people in the 
massacre; the Sardinians suffered 
equally ; and several of the vessels un- 
der English colours were involved in 
the general destruction. 

The English fleet, at the time of 
this atrocious breach of faith, was on 
its way home with the Commander in 
Chief, and had scarcely arrived in port 
jong enough to be disbanded, before 
an account of it reached this country ; 
upon which Government seemed not 
to hesitate as to the adoption of mea- 
sures to prevent, if possible, a recur- 
rence of such base and abominable 
conduct, in all future time, notwith- 
standing the urgent necessity there 
was for reducing the public expences 
as fast as circumstances would possi- 
bly admit. 

A squadron consisting of part of the 
guardships, one or two other 74 gun- 
ships, frigates, &c. then in commission, 
together with some bomb vessels and 
others, which were fitted for the pur- 

se, was therefore collected, and 
argely stored with ammunition, with- 
out delay, and the command of it 
given to the noble Admiral who had 
so recently visited the guilty city on a 
pone errand. The ships being at 
ength well manned, which could not 
be accomplished all at once, the squa- 
dron set sail from Plymouth, but be- 
ing retarded by calms and foul winds 
on its way to Gibraltar, where it was 
detained four days, it did not leave the 
latter port until the 13th August. It 
had been strengthened there by five 
English gun-boats, and by six Dutch 
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frigates under command of Admiral 
Cappellen. 

A rumour of the expedition had 
reached Algiers previous to its arrival 
at Gibraltar, th the enemy lost no 
time in collecting a large army, and in 
adding greatly to the fortifications of 
the city, and to the sea-defences ; their 
ships were all in port, and between 40 
and 50 gun and mortar boats ready, 
with several in a forward state of repair. 

The fleet arrived at Algiers on the 
27th August, upon which the Com- 
mander-in-chief dispatched a boat with 
a flag of truce, and the demands he had 
to make in the name of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent on the Dey. 
After waiting for an answer beyond 
the time required by the latter, the of- 
ficer re-embarked, making a signal that 
no answer had been received ; upon 
seeing which, and finding that all the 
ships were ready, the Admiral’s ship 
bore up, followed by the whole fleet, 
for their appointed stations. The Queen 
Charlotte anchored about fifty yards 
from the entrance of the Mole, in 
which position her starboard broadside 
bore upon every object within it. 

Although the enemy had detained 
the flag of truce upwards of three 
hours, they appeared to be still unpre- 
pared for this rapid movement, for not 
a gun was fired by them until the 
Queen Charlotte was moored. 

At this moment of profound silence, 
when the Admiral began to expect a 
full compliance with the terms de- 
manded, a shot was fired at his ship 
from the Mole, and two at the other 
ships then following from the north- 
ward : this was promptly returned by 
the Queen Charlotte; and thus com- 
menced a fire as animated and well 
supported as perhaps was ever witness- 
ed, from a quarter before three until 
nine, without intermission, and which 
did not cease altogether until past 
eleven. 

The Dutch Admiral, with the fri- 
gates under his command, co-operated 
by keeping up a well-supported fire on 
the flanking batteries, from which he 
had offered to cover the British ships, 
as it was not in the power of the Com- 
mander-in-chief, for want of room, to 
bring him in front of the Mole. C.D. 

(To be continued.) 

Erratum.—Vol. xcvitl. ii. p. 319, after 
the words “none of them,” read, except 
the guardships, 
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Sidmouth-street, 
Mr. Ursay, Regency-sq. Feb. 4. 

SANDWICH Islander, who 

grieved immoderately at the death 
of his Chief, being asked why he sat so 
long in sackcloth and ashes (for when 
they mourn, they put on their most 
sordid clothing and sit in the dirt,) he 
replied, because he should never more 
find such a patron who had not éwo 
hearts but only one. 

This mode or formula for expressing 
insincerity, is the same as the Hebrew 
in Psalm xii. 3, 25) aba, is imitated 
in the etymology of our word duplicity, 
and in the Latin epithet multiplex. In 
Tully’s Essay on Friendship, we have a 
sample of the same way of thinking,— 
** qui id fieri poterit, si ne uno quidem 
quoque unus animus erit idemque sem- 
per, sed varius commutabilis, multi- 
plex?” cap. 25. 

The Hawaiian and Tahitian Aie 
(pronounced nearly Aweh), Hebrew 
“, Greek cues, Latin vae, and Eng- 
lish woe ; that all these words are de- 
rived from the same parent stock, no 
one can doubt, considering the rela- 
tionship there is between the sounds 
u, v, and w. And as 43 sometimes 
denotes a certain fondness or kindness 
of any thing; so the Sandwich Islander 
sends his aiie to his specia} friend ; for 
tears or weeping are, in the natural 
state of man, as much a sign of joy as 
they are of sorrow. These people cry 
as loud on receiving a friend who has 
returned from a journey or a voyage, as 
they did at his departure, in the same 
manneras Joseph, who'322 v>p-nss wn, 
&Pnxe Qwvny were xravOunov, Gen. xlv, 2, 
when he made himself known to his 
brethren. 

The Hebrew root ys, was the voca- 
ble, that was applied to the effect 
which endearment has upon the ten- 
der feelings of man in his simple state ; 
and hence by an usual transition from 
effect to cause, it came to be used for 
any thing that was beautiful or desir- 
able; for the sojourner wept when he 
left the oasis, where his cattle had of- 
ten pastured. Virg. Eclog. 1. 76—7; 
Joel i. 19, 20; the maiden, when she 
lost her jewels, and the patriarch when 
he buried his dead out of his sight. 

In the dialect of Hawaii, the vowels 
u and 7 pass into consonants when pre- 
ceded and followed by a vowel ; as, for 
example, the phrase nana mai oe, look 
here, 1s pronounced nana mai yoe. The 
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Indian who rejoices that the Word of 
God has reached his ear, repeats his 
gratulation—wa olioli au, I am glad; 
as if it were written wud olioli wau. 
The consonantal power of these letters, 
growing as it were by organic neces- 
sity out of their vowel sounds, might 
properly suggest a reason why the 
Eolic digamma is not accounted for 
in the orthography of the ancient 
Greek ; for if natural enunciation could 
uniformly teach an Argive to avoid an 
hiatus, as it does a Sandwich islander, 
any sign or symbol denoting an artifice 
would have Seon superfluous. 

This phenomenon in vocal utterance 
has in the English language been hid- 
den by the invention of the letter j, 
and the transferring of y from some of 
its original situations. But 7 is not so 
widely different from @ as its name 
might at first seem to indicate, for on 
the stage I have sometimes heard the 
Spanish pronoun Jo in rapid elocution 
pronounced as if it had been written Jo. 

Matth. iii. 4. 1 de tgoQn adrov xv 
axpidts. The uihi, or green grasshopper, 
when roasted is esteemed very good 
eating by the natives of Oahu (Wa- 
hoo). Perhaps the animal mentioned 
in Levit. xi. 22, is called 5y4n, from 
dn, to shake, on account of the shak- 
ing or quivering of the wing-cases, and 
by sympathy of the whole body while 
chirping. 

Isaiah, lviii. 11. yr PmoxyI—xas, 
ra bora cov miavOnoeras; ‘alluding to 
the pliancy and flexibility of the bones 
in their sockets, which is the conse- 

uence of a well-fed succulent body.” 
(Parkhurst.) The a of the 
chiefs in point of bulk and stature, 
considered by the natives of the group 
of islands alluded to, as the foundation 
ofall other claiins to personal influence, 
is ascribed by them to the plentiful 
supply of a mild and nutritious aliment 
called poe, being the macerated and 
half-fermented root of the calladium or 
taro, and the inactive life which their 
foster mothers afford them during child- 
hood. 

We find many intimations in an- 
cient writers, that a certain plumpness 
of body, and a roundness of feature, 
entered into the composition of their 
ideal beauty, and when this is the 
effect of a delicate nurture, the human 
frame is rendered peculiarly sensible to 
the external stimulants’ of heat and 
cold, and becomes so unbraced for 
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want of exercise, that any attempt to 

ut it in motion is followed, especially 
in tender females, by a kind of in- 
cipient fainting, and a sense of ex- 
treme relaxation. This admired per- 
fection of feminine delicacy, was some- 
times imitated by those whom educa- 
tion had framed for harsher applica- 
tion. Hence, if we consider the etymon 
of the verb dsalgurrouas, as giving 
origin to tev$n*, we discern a beauti- 
ful propriety in the use of it in the 
AdunaQoveas of Theocritus, ver. 96-9. 


Lye, TleaFsvoe, MEAA SS TOV "Adowy aesdery 

‘A TNS *Avysas duyarne, monvidpas aordos, 

Aris xcs Larepysv tov larevoy npsrrevoe® 

Dey Eerras rs (ca obdea) xarov' SsaOeumr= 
Teta HON, 


And we may borrow of HEschylus 
the epithets 0 rrourw dsalpumrouevos, 
ob yee pryoAuvouevos, and apply them 
to our Sandwich Islanders; for the 
former is descriptive of that dainty feed- 
ing which loosens the joints, or makes 
the body luxuriant (luxuria, luxus a 
luxo), and the latter is applicable to a 
people who value themselves so much 
upon their birth. 

G. TrapescanT Lay. 


Pillerton H Wi 
illerton House, War- 
Mr. Ursan, wickshire, Dec. 20. 
BSERVING the brevity of your 
collections towards an account 
of the late Kev. Thomas Leman, of 
Bath, and the readiness with which 
you profit by the few hints contained 
in Mr. Barker’s ‘* Parriana,” I send 
you the following slight and un-im- 





* Since the energizer holds the priority 
of the energy, the root rpur was at first 
perhaps the name of a gouge or chissel, ap- 
plied to the double purpose of carving and 
of forming holes or mortices. The change of 
a smooth consonant into an aspirate, seems 
naturally to bespeak a kind of effort or 
violence of an action; in this way we may 
be allowed to account for the signification 
of 8evxrw; as a workman for example might, 
by a rude application of an instrument, 
break what he only intended to reform. 
From a contemplation of the effect which 
sumptuous fare has upon the body, this 
root may have acquired the translated sense 
of to pamper, whence by an easy deduction 
we have revgn, to signify a delicate sort of 
nurture. 

There is an elementary affinity between 
tpyr and IN, and of signification between 
tpuraw to bore, and 47m to go round. 
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portant remembrances of that gentle- 
man. 

I was introduced to Mr. Leman in 
the year 1816; and from that date 
until the time of his decease was fa- 
voured with his occasional correspond- 
ence. In the year above-mentioned, I 
passed with him, at Bath, the greater 
part of a week, and received from him 
much valuable information in arrang- 
ing the materials for my brief disqui- 
sitions on British and Roman-British 
Antiquities, forming parts of the ** In- 
troduction to the Beauties of England 
and Wales ;” which assistance I have 
duly acknowledged in the preface to 
that work. 1 have two maps chiefly 
drawn by himself, and both engraved 
for my “ Introduction ;” the first shew- 
ing the situations of the different tribes 
of Britain, with their towns and track- 
ways, as they existed at the first in- 
vasion under Cesar ; the second pre- 
senting a display of Roman stations 
and roads. 

The contributor to ‘ Parriana” 
justly remarks, that Mr. Leman’s 
** hand-writing was correct and beau- 
tiful.”’ It was, indeed, eminently so, 
as is sufficiently proved to me by nu- 
merous letters in my possession. One, 
alas! forms an exception. It was the 
last I received from him, and is dated 
Aug. 26, 1825. It is in some places 
nearly illegible, and the news of his 
deceese too quickly followed. In it 
he writes, ‘* A most dreadful illness, 
which has confined me to my house, 
and I may almost say to my bed, for 
these last ten months, put it out of my 
power to reply more speedily. Besides 
the weakness consequent on such a 
lengthened illness, I have to add the 
irreparable and total loss of an eye, 
which precludes my reading and writ- 
ing, except for matters of absolute ne- 
cessity.”” 

Mr. Hunter is equally faithful in 
asserting that “ an elegance ran through 
every thing about Mr. Leman.” He 
was rather above the middle height ; 
of a spare habit and genteel form. 
His features were handsome and pleas- 
ing, and his address that of an accom- 
plished man of the world. Mr. Hunter 
observes, that ‘* he usually rode out in 
a morning on horseback.” If Boswell 
were collecting anecdotes concerning 
the deceased, it might not be super- 
fluous to mention that he was render- 
ed conspicuous (eleven years ago) in 
these rides, by a white hat, and the 
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display of a pendent eye-glass in a 
golden frame, much ornamented. 

It has been remarked, with some 
justice, that his manners, on a first 
acquaintance, would often too plainly 
insinuate that he knew himself to be 
a rich as well as a talented man, and 
that he was disposed to admit to a 
freedom of association such only as 
were equally fortunate with himself. 
Thus, every person of title, or distinc- 
tion for dilate, whom he named, 
was ‘his friend.” The untitled, or 
moderate in circumstance, whom he 
was obliged to mention, however great 
their worth or talent, were merely per- 
sons of whom he had heard, or of 
whom he might chance to know some- 
thing,—at a distance. It was curious 
to observe how this fantastical humour 
spread itself amongst his servants,— 
almost invariably the apes of their 
masters. I recollect calling once in 
the Crescent, and on inquiring if Mr. 
Leman were at home? was thus an- 
swered by his man: ‘ No, Sir! Mr. 
Leman is out, and I do not exactly 
know where. But he is gone either 
to call on my Lord , or my Lord 
— ; or some other Nobleman.” 

But littlenesses, like that above-no- 
ticed, were mere specks in the sun, 
and were speedily relinquished when 
he found that they obtained for him no 
advantage over his companion. 

Mr. ceo was, undoubtedly, an 
elegant scholar, and a man of great 
antiquarian research. He is, also, en- 
titled to more estimable commenda- 
tion. When the frivolity of his habit, 
as related to an affectation of grandeur, 
was overcome, he evinced a friendly 
ardour of feeling that could spring only 
from a heart intrinsically good. 

As regarded his literary capacity and 
attainments, he was shrewd and inge- 
nious, rather than profound and philo- 
sophic. His quickness of perception, 
and art of disentangling and —- 
ing abstruse subjects, cannot be readily 
understood by those who have not 
passed days with him in his library. I 
will venture to say, without hesitation, 
that no man had formed correct ideas 
respecting the early periods of British 
history, until Mr. Leman directed to 
that subject his penetrating and inge- 
nious mind. I have heard him speak 
with great praise of Mr. Whitaker of 
Manchester; but himself possessed all 
the masculine acuteness of Whitaker, 
without the fervour of imagination, 
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which perhaps betrayed that writer, 
upon some occasions, into too great a 
boldness of hypothesis. 

Concerning the many truly valuable 
contributions of Mr. Leman to the 
County-histories published in his time, 

ou need no information from my pen. 

Ir. Hunter remarks, “ that it is sup- 
posed the edition of Richard of Ciren- 
cester, published in 1809, was prepared 
chiefly by him” (Mr. Leman). goed 
sume it is known that he merely con- 
tributed the Commentary on the ltine- 
rary, published in the translation of 
that date. He thus informed me, and 
indeed it is so stated in the candid and 
sensible preface to the translation. My 
copy of Richard is improved by some 
MS. corrections of the Commentary, 
made by Mr. Leman himself. 

His inquiries respecting the roads 
and stations of the Romans, in their 
occupation of this island, were not less 
satisfactory than his disquisitions on 
British history. But here his consi- 
derable powers had, perhaps, a less 
genial direction. The patient investi- 
gations of the antiquary were sufficient 
for this topic, with little call upon the 
vigour and perspicacity of the histo- 
rian. Himself and the Bishop of 
Cloyne personally inspected the whole 
line of the principal Roman roads in 
Britain ; and their writings upon those 
remains are, consequently, invaluable 
favours to the Antiquary. But they 
lived at too late a date for satisfactor 
remarks on many of the séations. I 
have heard him (half-jocosely) lament 
that they were not in heing to lend a 
helping hand to Leland and Camden, 
whose opportunities were so much 
greater than we possess in these “* lag- 
gard days.” 

I cannot advert to the name of Mr, 
Leman’s distinguished ‘ friend,” Dr. 
Bennett, Bishop of Cloyne, without 
paying the humble tribute of my ad- 
miration to that excellent prelate and 
amiable man. I was honoured with 
his assistance, in the same work of. li- 
terary amusement that caused me to 
become acquainted with Mr. Leman, 
Possibly without so penetrating an ac- 
tivity of mind, he possessed a sounder, 
if not a finer degree of understanding ; 
whilst he could not be approached 
without a conviction of his profound 
learning, reverence for his virtues as 
a man, and applause of his accomplish- 
ments as a gentleman. 

Yours, &c. J. N. Brewer. 
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Inhumans crudelitas, perfidia plus quim 
Punica, nihil veri, nihil sancti, nullus Detm 
metus, nulluin jusjurandum, nulla religio. 
—Liv. lib. 21. 4. 

Mr. Ursan, Summerlands, Jan. 3. 


Ww: have lately seen several histo- 
ries of Buonaparté, published 
on the Continent, by those raised by a 
turn of the revolutionary wheel, from 
probably the dregs of the people, to 
affluence conferred at the expense of 
others. The little hero of their la- 
boured and misrepresenting tales, is 
lauded, much to our surprise, as a 
pattern of benevolence and philan- 
thropy. It may be well ——— for 
those writers ‘to praise the bridge 
that carried them over;” but it must 
not be expected, that the natives of a 
country which he declared he would 
render unfit for man to live in, and on 
which he has inflicted lasting injury, 
should join in unfounded eulogies, 
evidently intended ad captandum val- 
gus, and to’ sustain a memory that 
must deservedly rot, according to the 
declaration of Scripture against the 
memory of the wicked. After the 
— failure of Las Casas, to give 
a tolerable posthumous reputation to 
this eminent destroyer of human life, 
it might have been prudent on the part 
of less able writers, not to have at- 
tempted a hopeless task. The horrific 
deeds of this bitter enemy to Great 
Britain, are either avoided, or glossed 
over; such as the dreadful transactions 
at Jaffa and Acre ; the midnight assas- 
sination of an innocent prince, seized 
on a neutral territory; the murder 
of Pichegru, Captain Wright, and 
others, in prison: while it is attempted 
to impress the reader with an idea, 
that Buonaparté had put an end to the 
horrors of the French Revolution, and 
prevented it, thus, from extending to 
other countries. The real fact, now 
well known, is carefully concealed : 
for it is in proof, that at the period 
when this scourge of Europe unfor- 
tunately ran away from a discomfited 
army in Egypt, the French nation, 
sick of the bloodshed and cruelties of 
the Revolution, were well inclined, 
and even planning, to restore the 
reigning family. Instead of this, du- 
ring fifteen years of the continued 
misery and distress of nations, most 
of the families of Europe had to la- 
ment the loss of relatives and friends, 
in wars destructive of the lives of mil- 
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lions, and of general happiness, and 
carried on unrelentingly, to lead a 
Corsican adventurer to universal em- 
pire. ‘* Quem Deus vult perdere, 
prius dementat.” Such was the mad 
character of the memorable march to 
Moscow ; injudiciously undertaken, 
conducted without method, and ter- 
minating in the miserable destruction 
of 400,000 men on one side only, 
without mentioning the loss sustained 
by unoffending Russia. Sensible of 
the ridiculous figure he made, in run- 
ning back, in disgrace, to Paris, he 
was constantly exclaiming “ Il n’y a 
qu’un pas du sublime au ridicule.” 
Had Providence, thus, not produced 
good out of evil, we must have had 
several Battles of Waterloo, before 
the enemy of mankind could have 
been perched on a rock of lava, in 
the South Atlantic, to bewail the 
termination of a career, occasion- 
ing five hundred millions of the pub- 
lic debt of this country, and nearly 
as much more, .expended in various 
ways, in putting down an _ invete- 
rate foe, the burden of whose waking 
thoughts and nightly dreams was, 
the utter ruin of Britain, the firm 
barrier opposed to the unprincipled 
and atrocious designs of this fiend in 
human shape. If we are to credit 
the fulsome publications that appear, 
no character on record has equalled 
Buonaparté, in military talents and 
political wisdom. He may well he 
compared with the Oriental destroyers 
of mankind, because, like them, he 
had at his command the lives and pro- 
perty of the wretched tools of his am- 
bition: but with the distinguished 
commanders of antiquity, and of more 
modern times, he cannot enter into a 
parallel, because they achieved more 
splendid victories, with limited num- 
bers and means. It is a curious fact, 
that he has been known to confirm 
this by saying, that numbers were his 
secret of victory: and, certainly, he 
valued not life in all his conquests. 
At Waterloo the numbers on sa side 
approximated nearest to equality; and 
though a great part of his opponents 
were inexperienced troops, it termi- 
nated, fortunately for the world, in a 
** sauve qui peut,” that sent Buona- 
parté to the right-about, to endeavour, 
at a distance from thrones and armies, 
to cast the blame of his signal defeat 
on certain of his generals. Crom- 
well is really the best comparison, in 
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all respects, with Buonaparté; with 
this difference, that the former did not 
commence soldiering till he was forty, 
and never lost a battle. Fortunately 
for England, the son, Richard, had no 
degree of the talents of his father. 
Cromwell, with all his crimes, awed 
Europe, and maintained the high re- 
pute of the British empire. Had his 
descendants equalled him in extraordi- 
nary abilities, a Restoration might 
have been a remote event. Buona- 
parté was eminently deficient in poli- 
tical wisdom : it is well for the welfare 
of Europe, that his unbounded ambi- 
tion absorbed every other feeling, and 
prevented his resting contented, with 
what he might have obtained—the 
Rhine, as the eastern boundary of 
France. 

I have briefly endeavoured, Mr. 
Urban, to sketch, imperfectly, the 
character of an extraordinary man, 
who has endangered the peace and 
happiness of this country, and the 
effect of whose malevolence will be 
experienced by our posterity. It is 
proper, that in such a work as yours, 
there should be found some antidote to 
the bane of such writings as those to 
which I have alluded. 

Yours, &c. Joun MAcDONALD. 


Mr. Ursay, Feb. 10. 
N the course of the articles reviewed 
by me, I had occasion to quote 
the remarks of foreigners, that the Bi- 
ble, Jew-conversion Societies, et id 
genus res, detracted from charitable 
purposes large sums which might be 
far better bestowed. I had not then 
met with the following article, from 
which it appears, that even the interest 
of one year's receipts of these societies 
would, if judiciously managed, answer 
every feasible purpose. As the article 
is lively and interesting, I here give 
some extracts from it. 


(From a Correspondent of the Times.) 


*¢ TI believe about 80,000/. or 90,000/. 
per annum is annually heaped up, to be re- 
duced in circulating the Scriptures; and 
while every black man’s head is to be pelted 
with Bibles and Testaments, and thousands 
of them are to be sent where dozens would 
do, it is not surprising that they get through 
it, taking ‘into consideration the nice rooms, 
pleasant travelling, post-chaise charges, and 
inn bills, which have to be deducted from it. 
But does any reasonable man doubt, were 
such a sum judiciously managed, that it 
would form a perpetual fund for that pur- 
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pose, and that the bare interest of it would 
be quite sufficient to answer all reasonable 
and desirable ends; and yet there is a cry 
at every meeting for ‘more, more /’—and 
means, which in common life would be 
called degrading, are had recourse to, to 
wring money out of the pockets of even the 
indigent. The timid and weak are assailed 
through their nerves; the proud are praised, 
and placed in stations of public notoriety ;— 
the vain, the rich, the poor, all are at- 
tacked through some clever and effectual 
besieging, and even a penny a week is soli- 
cited from our servants, who receive in ex- 
change the picture of a black man, with 
feathers on his head, who was once a canni- 
bal, but was now daily dining with the Mis- 
sionaries! This brings me to my last but 
principal remark. This is the age of Mis- 
sions, and as long as they are carried on 
with propriety and discretion, no man of 
right feeling will contest the propriety of 
them. The names of Middleton and Heber 
alone will for ever put an end to all gain- 
saying on this subject. But let us know 
what is done with our money, and who they 
are that we are educating for this important 
trust.—A building has been erected at Is- 
lington, which it is said cost upwards of 
40,000/. In it are educated, J am told, 
about a dozen of singular-looking young 
men, appearing to be fitted for any other 
object than the one they have taken in hand, 
and no doubt, from pure love of missions, 
abandoning all the vanities of this life for 
the comfortable assurance of having 200/. 
per annum, all expenses of transit paid, 
and, besides, a recommendation to them to 
choose a partrer of the tender sex to accom- 
pany them. Perhaps I should not say so 
much on this subject, were it not for the 
continual cry of ‘ more, more,’ with which 
we are incessantly haunted. One would 
think that the converted would delight to 
convert, and that something would be done 
by those parties who feel so sensibly the 
benefit of their illumination. But this does 
not seem to be the case; begging, in 
the most disreputable sense of the word— 
mean prostration of every thing respectable 
is disregarded ; as the end, it is thought, 
fully sanctifies the means. Young ladies in 
pairs perambulate the villages, and, with an 
effrontery which is quite surprising, enter 
your house, ask for a subscription, and if 
you decline, wish to know your reasons, 
and ask (in one case I know they did) to be 
permitted to argue the matter with you, so 
as to remove your objections. Oh, these 
dear heathens !—these sweet savages, and 
most interesting Jews!” 

That very many of the Clergy, who 
by no means discourage civil and 
neighbourly intercourse with Sectaries, 
do yet decline, upon the principles of 
Archbishop Sharp, union with them 
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in any religious society, is evident from 
their generally refusing to subscribe to 
any other than the chartered Societies 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. If, therefore, the an- 
nual interest only of the sums now 
collected by the unchartered societies 
be a sufficient fund for the purpose, 
why do not the Clergymen, who now 
support the miscellaneous Bible Soci- 
ety, &c. &c. have such Societies ex- 
clusively their own, acting as ramifica- 
tions of, or in connexion with, the 
two Societies mentioned. It must be 
self-evident, that the voluntary self- 
constituted Societies have not at heart 
the interest of the Church of England, 
and that they only desire the contri- 
butions of its members to aid rival 
institutions, and to make such contri- 
butions instrumental to the final down- 
fall or degradation of their order! Is 
it not known, that sectarianisni is anti- 
monarchical and anti-episcopal, and 
that union with it is, in the Esta- 
blished Clergy, unprincipled and dis- 
loyal? Is that b Y, episcopally or- 
dained and royally patronized, to go 
hand in hand with levellers and libe- 
rals, who make it a standard rule 
to criminate every established church 
whatever, merely because it is esta- 
blished ? 
A MEMBER OF SEVERAL 
LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


—_¢e—- 


SPECULATIONS ON LITERARY 
PLeasures.—No. XI. 
(Resumed from vol. xcviil. i. p. 596.) 


. THEN Bolingbroke,” says Dr. 

Warton, “attempted philoso- 
phy and divinity, he became as ridicu- 
ous as Tully when he attempted poe- 
try.”—This dilemma has happened to 
many favoured sons of genius, who, 
po So of fame, have sought the bud- 
ding honours of Parnassus under cha- 
racters in which nature never intended 
them to shine. History and observa- 
tion alike furnish frequent instances 
of such characters; men of sterling 
sense and genius, who have become 
ridiculous by arrogating claims on 
subjects of science or art, on the gene- 
ral details of which, all except them- 
selves see that they are vain and pe- 
dantic prattlers. This weakness, and 
the inane and futile propensities which 
are hence pris roree 4 furnish curious 
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matter of contemplation for him who 
studies the theory of human senti- 
ments: but upon a review of the va-~ 
rious kinds of talent with which the 
world abounds, a monopoly of the 
gifts and appropriations here spoken 
of would seem something like an 
inversion of the order of Providence. 
«« We see,” says the observant and in- 
defatigable Derham, ‘* how naturally 
men betake themselves.to this or that 
employment. Some delight most in 
learning and books ; some in divinity ; 
some in physic, anatomy, and botany ; 
some in critical learning and phi 
logy; some in mathematics; some in 
metaphysics and mm 4 research ; and 
some have their delight chiefly in me- 
chanics, architecture, war, navigation, 
commerce, agriculture, and even to 
the servile offices of the world. Now,” 
adds our naturalist, ‘ all this is admi- 
rably wise for transacting this world’s 
affairs, for the purpose of answering 
every end and occasion of man.” 
Wisely, indeed, in the economy of 
life, and the provision of nature, is 
such an allotment. The varied and 
innumerable pursuits of men, are thus 
to each pregnant with their respective 
pleasures and enjoyments. 

But it has been more than once 
hinted, in the course of these desultory 
Speculations, that axxe, sacred to the 
occupations of literary leisure and the 
liberal acquirement of knowledge, is 
eminently endowed with pleasures, 
Ambition may fire its votaries, but 
the exercise of pure intellect has its 
higher delights. ‘“ What a heaven 
lives the scholar in,” says the imagi- 
native Jeremy Taylor, ‘‘ that at once, 
in one close room, can daily converse 
with all the glorious martyrs and fa- 
thers !—that can single out at pleasure, 
either sententious Tertullian, or flow- 
ing Chrysostom, or devout Barnard, or 
heavenly Augustine, and talk with 
them, and hear their wise and holy 
counsels,” &c. 

Contemplative leisure, in every age 
of the world, has been appropriated to 
its high Mp but ines inquiries 
have generally assumed a complexion, 
ruled’ by the accidental bias of the 
times. In our own age, the pursuits 
of .chemistry and the experimental 
branches of physics, have their prece- 
dence of the more abstract and attenu- 
ated researches of mind. The regions 
of metaphysics have usually been for- 
saken for the more accurate and defined 
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results of the laboratory ; and the phi- 
losophy of ideas and of thought, with 
one or two solitary exceptions, which 
have added scarcely a pripciple to the 
definitions of Locke, have been aban- 
doned as cold, and barren, and profit- 
less ground. 

The respective avenues of most other 
branches of science are filled with their 
competent professors and students; but 
researches of metaphysical tendenc 
have been often discouraged, as tend- 
ing to no definite end, or ridiculed as 
chimerical and inconclusive. Profes- 
sor Kant, it is true, has observed, and 
there is some force in the observation, 
that ‘‘ every tyro who is, perchance, 
profoundly ignorant in other branches 
of knowledge, yet, in metaphysics, 
claims the right of pronouncing a de- 
cisive opinion, because in this territory 
there exists, in fact, no settled measure 
or weight by which the rational in- 
quirer can be discerned from the shal- 
low prattler.” But if, indeed, it be 
so—and this is certainly one of the 
few rational sentiments of Kant—it 
is the more essential, that the high 
endowments of genius and learnin 
should shape these speculations, an 
superadd to the mere ramblings of 
fancy, point and definiteness. 

Some fourteen years back, a writer 
in the then lead7.g Review (the Edin- 
burgh) of the age, whatever now be 
the public sentiment of its precedency, 
gravely assures his readers, (in com- 
’ mencing an article on an anatomical 
work of Sir Everard Home, which had 
recently appeared,) that ‘‘ speculations 
on the nature of mind are now almost 
universally abandoned, as endless and 
unprofitable.” These opinions, which 
are breathed forth in more than soli- 
tary instances by the leading literary 
authorities of the present day, may be 
said to be acted upon, and acquiesced 
in, by the great bulk of literary society 
in this island. 

But other periodicals of the present 
day, no less learned in the school of 
dictation, advance postulates, in the 
judgments of some, no less inadmis- 
sible. ‘* Stewart and Reid,” says the 
Foreign Quarterly, (No. 1, Art. 3, 
while descanting upon the ‘‘ Fragmens” 
of M. Cousens,) confute satisfactorily 
Locke’s account of the origin of our 
knowledge.” Do they so? But have 
they substituted any other account in 
its stead? It afterwards proceeds in 
the same spirit to affirm, that the 
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** main pillars of Locke's philosophy 
only uphold a system of scepticism.” 

It has become fashionable to depre- 
ciate the metaphysical writings of our 
illustrious countryman. A secret jea- 
lousy, perhaps, at his having done so 
much, coupled with a sort of warrant, 
derived from the bold allegations and 
enthymeines of his active impugner, 
Dr. Reid, together with the fearless- 
ness with which certain in the present 
age hesitate not to exalt themselves 
over all the wisdom of their ancestors, 
will account for this. But, it may be 
asked, what has Dr. Reid done for 
explaining the phenomena of mind, 
which can compete, in any way, with 
the achievements of his celebrated pre- 
decessor? Dr. Reid has been marvel- 
lously active in his attempts at pulling 
down ; but has he substituted any rea- 
sonable hypothesis in the stead of what 
he has endeavoured to overturn? It 
is notorious that Locke comprises the 
whole mechanism of the human soul, 
under the two classes of sensation and 
reflection. But Reid, in his vaunted 
Treatise on the Principles of Common 
Sense, has examined but one of these 
grand mediums, that of the five senses. 
And it may with safety be asked, who 
has given the most coherent and com- 
Eames accurate account of this 
atter process? Upon the faculties, 
however, of combining, discerning, 
and analyzing, he is wholly silent. 
The subtle faculty which associates 
the objects of the material world, and 
blends and amalgamates them in the 
vast and unbounded fields of imagina- 
tion, forms no — of the history 
which Dr. Reid has professed to sub- 
stitute in the room of Locke’s, of the 
mode whereby the mind rises to know- 
ledge. To an unbiassed reader also, it 
might appear, that, in philosophical 
acuteness, Dr. Reid is by no means 
equal to Locke; as, whereas the latter 
reasons deeply on the origin of our 
ideas, as connected with all material 
and visible objects, the former often 
substitutes the mere surfaces of things 
for their real internal essence, and 
unwisely quotes the suffrage of the 
vulgar, in opposition to the demon- 
strated evidence of a cool and close 
examiner. 

Hence, Mr. Urban, and from some 
of these causes, the shafts of malice, 
and of dulness, and of narrow bigotry, 
have long been pointed against Locke, 
as the projector of a code of untenable 
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subtleties; in view of which it might 
perhaps not inappropriately be rejoined 
to his various accusers, in the language 
of Kant, that every fyro, however 
superficial or imbecile in judgment, 
thinks himself qualified to cast a stone 
at the founder of English metaphysics. 
** Few people think,” says Bishop 
Berkeley, “yet all will have opinions.” 
The definition of his lordship between 
this noble process of the mind, and the 
mere expression of opinion, is acutely 
made, and may be said to apply to the 
host of metaphysical adventurers who 
take upon them to impugn the doc- 
trines of Locke. It may often be 
doubted whether these impugners 
have, indeed, ¢hat necessary qualifica- 
tion for this inquisitorial work, which 
Locke himself tells the Bishop of 
Worcester is essential to actual know- 
ledge; the definition of which, he 
says, at the beginning of the Fourth 
Book of his Essay, stands thus :— 
** Knowledge seems to me to be no- 
thing but a perception of the agree- 
ment or disagreement of our ideas.” 
If this is not the age of metaphysics, it 
is prolific enough in witlings, who, 
after the manner of their predecessors, 
sneer alike at metaphysics, and their 
enlightened renovator, and fasten upon 
him meanings at once unfair and un- 
tenable. The present paper would 
distinctly deprecate this procedure. 

Locke, a name which, for an 
age or two after his own, occupied 
very high ground in English litera- 
ture, but which, for the last half cen- 
tury, it may be added, has been chiefly 
recognized as fathering a dull system, 
which nobody reads; or, perchance, 
which belongs to a dangerous theorist, 
whose errors have been sufficiently ex- 
ploded by the Common Sense school— 
of Locke, the mention, Mr. Urban, 
of Metaphysics, and the desultory com- 
plexion which our writers often as- 
sume, may, perhaps, excuse a few 
further premises. 

And here, if the first blush of this 
sort of discussion be inauspicious, we 
still shall not shrink from including 
them among the number of those 
sources of study, out of which literary 
pleasures are sometimes elicited and 
recognized. 

Of that frame of mind which rather 
inclines to abstract studies, the present 
writer looks back upon many of his 
earlier literary associations, connected 
with the writings of Locke. Admiring 
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the closeness of thought indicated in 
the works of that great man, he often 
delighted to busy himself in the spe- 
culations to be found in the Essay on 
Haman Understanding—not exactly, 
indeed, in that m in which he 
would have taken up a volume of the 
Rambler, much less a Waverley novel, 
but still with delight; and his apology 
for introducing him here, must be 
— in the shortness, at once, of 

is remarks, and the discursive nature 
of his subjects. 

Bolingbroke, a proverbial scoffer, 
perhaps, in matters of philosophy as 
well as of religion, has pronounced 
upon record a high suffrage on Locke. 

hen he said that the Bost on Hu- 
man Understanding was ‘‘ the noblest 
work of its kind that ever crowned 
the research of any age or nation,” he 
uttered a sentiment which it is pro- 
bable most persons of candour and in- 
telligence will acknowledge, in spite of 
the virulence and sneers which, from 
Dr. Reid downwards to Professor 
Stewart, have assailed it. 

We are decidedly among those who 
revere the learning and character of 
the late venerable Edin. Professor of 
Moral Philosophy; but when Stewart, 
following up the vituperations of the 
Common Sense school, arraigns the 
judgment and penetration of his illus- 
trious countryman, we are tempted to 
ask, what he himself has done to su- 
persede his doctrines? And here it is, 
assuredly, not the tone of confidence 
and authority with which his meta- 
physics are proclaimed to the world, 
which alone will enlist the mind a 
convert to his positions. Nor is it the 
honorary titles under which his works 
have been ushered forth, which will 
gain him credence, to the disparage- 
ment of his great predecessor, if close 
and unexceptionable argument does 
not demonstrate his allegations ; but if 
his claim to precedence rather hangs 
on the innuendos and charges of Reid 
and his followers, he cannot hope that 
the superabundance of learning with 
which he comes armed, will alone 
successfully shield him, while he pro- 
nounces the ordeal, and perpetuates 
the aspersions, on the Author of the 
Essay on Human Understanding. 

Bolingbroke’s strong sense and pene- 
tration, whatever may be thought of 
his sophistry and invective, enabled 
him to see the transcendent powers of 
Locke. This nobleman, spite of all 
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the delinquencies which have tended 
to heap opprobrium upon his charac- 
ter, had, in matters of metaphysical 
discussion, an originality and depth of 
judgment which forced upon him a 
conviction, that most of the postulates 
advanced in the Essay on Human 
Understanding, ‘are tenable upon just 
argument. The want of candour in 
his lordship has been justly complained 
“of ; but does not Professor Stewart be- 
tray a manifest want of candour, when, 
in view of detected injustice, and co- 
rollaries which have a thousand times 
been refuted and disowned, he still 
persists in throwing over many of the 
writings of his illustrious countryman 
an air of suspicion, and in awarding 
precisely the same allotment of merit 
which Dr. Reid (in full view of the in- 
sane positions of Berkeley and Hume) 
had done half a century before him? 

This is unfair, and it may be added, 
that an author enjoying the lengthened 
experience of Professor Stewart, might 
be expected to have given Locke, in 
view of his many services, all possible 
vantage ground. He should have seen, 
whatever the mad rhapsodies of subse- 
quent speculators may have fastened 
upon his doctrines, that Locke rarely, 
+ pc advances a postulate, for the 
philosophical truth of which he does 
not advance abundant proof, drawn 
from reason and the nature of things. 
His system, that is, the principal doc- 
trines upon which the Essay on Hu- 
man Understanding is built, have been 
frequently sapped by the insidious 
hand of miners, who delight to work 
only in a lateral direction. His majes- 
tic edifice, which has, as yet, with- 
stood the storms of time and insidious 
adversaries, has been often sought to 
be crumbled to the dust; and the pens 
of a host of writers have been wielded 
to impugn something which the au- 
thor of this celebrated Essay may have 
advanced. The acknowledgment that 
he did more (Bacon alone excepted) 
towards exploding the benighting er- 
rors which the old Peripatetic system 
of logic and metaphysics engendered 
so long throughout modern Europe, 
avails little: the singular modesty with 
which he rather elicits truth as it 
breaks upon him, than pronounces a 
magisterial dictum upon any subject, 
coupled as it is with a subtlety of 
thought and penetration rarely equal- 
led, still less. 

The illuminations of Dr. Reid, as 
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founder of the Common Sense school, 
a gentleman who often vituperates 
with unqualified and unsubstantiated 
assertion, contains something more 
novel, more fascinating, and more 
—_ than the axioms or the en- 
thymemes of Locke. A deep dis- 
cussion of any of the metaphysical 
doctrines of the latter writer, or even 
a brief view of the principal points, 
upon which his a a has been 
impugned, attacked, and made the 
ome of ridicule, — here be ma- 
nifestly improper. The pages of a pe- 
riodical Mietines, Semen yd 
to the cause of literature and science, 
are not altogether fit vehicles of these 
recondite inquiries. We may already 
have become tedious in entering the 
precincts of a science, the frigid and 
inhospitable aspect of whose details 
has sometimes, Mr. Urban, as by 
common compact, been deemed iso- 
lated ground, out of the reach of those 
warmer congenialities which stimu- 
late the sentiments and the curiosity 
of well-bred society. But it would be 
easy to show, on the other hand, to 
those among mankind who unite cool 
heads with that candour and patience 
necessary to investigate and to judge of 
an author’s real meaning on recondite 
subjects, that Locke, as he was cau- 
tious and circumspect in advancing 
his premises, so he never assumes a 
postulate, without proving to the plain 
sense of every emeuetiend under- 
standing, that such conclusion is ine- 
vitable. 

f The constant attempts of Reid, 
iterated through the avenues and 
walks of the Common Sense acade- 
mics, and legitimatized and approved 
by Professor Stewart, to perpetuate a 
classification between Des Cartes, Fa- 
ther Malebranche, and Locke; and to 
throw them alike into a sort of pro- 
scribed companionship, against which 
ridicule may legitimately be cast, inas- 
much as the science is indebted in 
common to ¢hem, for thé monstrous and 
pees | absurd doctrines, which it 
is alleged Berkeley and Hume arrived 
at through their means, is quite in- 
admissible. The controversy upon 
these points has been carried for- 
wards, sometimes with acrimony, al- 
ways with zeal and eagerness; and if 
a host have been opposed to him in 
his own country, the phalanx of his 
friends have been by no means pow- 


erless. Oswald, Beattie, Hartley, 
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Priestley, and Darwin, and a host of 
others, have prolonged the contro- 
versy, Without setting the question 
finally at rest; and if the able and 
temperate strictures of the late learned 
and intelligent Dr. Mason Good, in 
his ‘* Book of Nature,” have consi- 
derable affinity with those of the pre- 
sent writer upon certain points in 
metaphysics, it may be said that they, 
equally with him, view with a more 
kindly feeling the Author of the Essay 
on Human Uedegtadinn: 

Opposed in many respects to Reid 
and to Stewart, and the disciples of 
their schools, M. P. Coste, a French 
contemporary critic, who translated the 
Essay on Human Understanding, and 
was well acquainted with the tenets 
of Locke, pronounced with more can- 
dour, and saw things through a more 
enlarged medium, when he alleged of 
Locke, that ‘‘ he was born for the 
good of mankind, and that, through- 
out all his works the same love of 


. truth was invariably visible.” 


And Mons. de la Harpe, a genius 
almost of our own times, in his 
** Course of Literature,’ follows on 
the same side. Embracing a wide 
survey of the philosophy and metaphy- 
sics of his countrymen, from Male- 
branche and Des Cartes down to Con- 
dillac, he is far from favouring the 
classification of Reid, or of support- 
ing, as this last gentleman sneeringly 
alleges in the 7th sect. of the 5th 
chap. of his “* Enquiry into the Human 
Mind,” that the ** wisdom of this phi- 
losophy (meaning Locke’s) is set in 
opposition to the common sense of 
mankind.” He adds, of the singular 
modesty of Locke, ‘‘ Sur toutes ces 
matiéres Locke s’enonce toujours avec 
la reserve d’une sage qui ne veut 
affirmir que ce qui est evident, et rien 
n’est plus commun chez lui que les 
formules circonspects: Il me semble ; 
on peut supposer; je crois pouvoir in- 
Serer; et autres semblables, &c.” 

It may finally be observed, Mr. 
Urban, of Locke, that his theory of 
Secondary Qualities in Bodies, against 
which the unbounded ridicule of Dr. 
Reid and his followers has been di- 
rected, is still a point of philosophy 
which will stand the most severe scru- 
tiny. Locke has taught, and it is one 
of the fundamental principles of his 
philosophy, that colours, odours, &c. 
in bodies, are only secondary qualities ; 
are only effects produced by certain 
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infinitesimal arrangements of their pri- 
mary qualities, as bulk, texture, &c. 
This bulk or texture, so arranged and 
organized, produces to the faculties of 
seeing and smelling the sensations of 
colour and odour: and that it does 
this must remain indubitable, spite of 
all the sarcasms which the School of 
oe sense - - abettors have 

eaped upon it. at is passing in 
eelitite world is, by rh te 
ledgment of all philosophers, as well 
as the rest of mankind, impervious to 
the organ of sight. It is surely intelli- 
gible to any but a mind perverted to a 
sense of truth, that these infinitesimal 
and invisible atoms from the surface 
of any body, may so affect the olfac- 
tories (the pituitary membrane), or 
the refina, as to cause the sensation 
of colour or of smell, under any of its 
modifications. 

In the maceration, for instance, or 
in the decomposition of a body, it is 
manifest, both the colour and the 
smell, as it affects the human organs, 
is often materially changed. ‘hat 
— what imaginable, change can 

ave taken place in this body, Dut in 
its texture; that is, to speak philoso- 
phically, in the arrangement of. its 
primaries? This Locke illustrates in 
a variety of reasoning and examples, 
which cannot be noticed here: but it 
may be fearlessly asked of those who 
a his authority, how Bishop 
Berkeley could legitimately arrive at his 
conclusions, from THESE premises of 
Locke? The theory of secondary gua- 
lities in bodies, Locke siege rom 
an inevitable alternative. The pri- 
mary qualities of bulk, texture, and 
the rest, inhere essentially in bodies ; 
but is it for a moment conceivable, 
that colour, that is, an effect irrespec- 
tive of any arrangement of matter, can 
form a real and component part of 
any object in nature? 

** The distinction between primary 
and secondary qualities,” says Dr. 
Reid, (chap. Sth, sect. 4th,) “ hath 
had several revolutions. Democritus 
and Epicurus, and their followers, 
maintained it. Aristotle and the Pe- 
ripatetics abolished it. Des Cartes, 

alebranche, and Locke revived it, 
and were thought to have put it in a very 
clear light. But Bishop Berkeley again 
discarded this distinction by such proofs, 
as must be convincing to those who 
hold the received doctrine of ideas.” 
Those who think closely, and who 
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reason fairly, will say that Bisho 
Berkeley did no such thing; inasmuc 
as he is not by any means warranted 
in confounding and associating the 
analogy of secondary qualities, as co- 
lours, smells, &c. which it is not 
imaginable can have any existence, 
except upon the hypothesis above 
noticed, with the primary qualities, 
which every principle of sound reason 
and of sense tends to assure us is actu- 
ally existent in nature. We utterly 
deny, therefore, the allegation so 
vauntingly made by Dr. Reid, (chap. 
6th, sect. 6th,) that “* what Locke had 
proved by the sensations we have 
by smell, taste, and hearing, Bishop 
Berkeley proved no less unanswerably, 
with regard to all our other sensa- 
tions ;” while we are free to admit, on 
the other hand, that this famous Pre- 
late, in his ** Dialogues of Hylas,” 
and his ‘ Principles of Human Know- 
ledge,”’ as in most of his other writings, 
is ‘* acute, perspicuous, and elegant.” 
Your readers, Mr. Urban, are, it is 
possible, almost tired ; and were it not 
that these inquiries, under certain mo- 
difications, have a decided analogy with 
the pleasurable pursuits of mind, the 
introduction here of such subjects might 
be deemed, by some, unseasonably im- 
pertinent or dull. But if a writer 
chance to stumble upon some of these 
agitated points, he must sometimes be 
content with imputations of this kind 
—and if there is no royal road to ma- 
thematics, so it may be said that meta- 
physics cannot be endowed withcharms 
which its details from their very nature 
must preclude. If we, from the pre- 
sent few observations (and we fervently 
wish that some one of competence and 
candour would take up the question in 
a way creditable to its exigencies), 
have endeavoured to shew that Locke 
has by no means merited all the sar- 
castic irony and vehement inuendos of 
certain schools, as a supporter of ideal- 
ism and scepticism, an apology may 
perhaps be accepted for these hints, 
upon the plea that he has found so 
very few vindicators in the present age. 
Men of extensive literary acquirements, 
and also of splendid talents, fill the 
ranks of almost every department of 
the intellectual sciences ;— it is to be 
regretted that those to whom nature 
and education have been liberal, have 
stepped aside from the task of naan 
a name whom the friend of mankin 
and of science will ever revere for his 
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high redeeming talents and services, 
even if they sometimes apply to him 
the old motto, “‘ humanum est errare,” 
from the unmerited calumnies which 
have been heaped upon him. Great 
names, it will be said, in the present 
age, are measured only by their in- 
trinsic value. It shews, Ewaclan: a 
singular inaptitude to the task of insti- 
tuting a severe and rigid examination 
on the subject, when the fact is so far 
from the doctrines of Locke being 
admitted to a cool and impartial inves- 
tigation, that writers who mention him 
at all, content themselves with chiming 
in with the old prejudices. Thus the 
Author of an Essay, which is so far 
from claiming the frequent indulgence 
of the reader in the exercise of free and 
unbiassed thought, that it rather ex- 
cites astonishment that an enquiry of 
such recondite and complicated details 
should have so little to forgive, even 
on the part of the most fastidious ad- 
versary, is still cast into the shade as 
the inventor and propagator of an ex- 
ploded system. 

To the old charge of Idealism and 
Scepticism some critics, profiting from 
the expanding light which the pro- 

ress of the 19th century is generating, 
rom the mechanism of mind t6 the 
mechanism of steam engines, have dis- 
covered that the system of Locke is a 
system of sensualism throughout. The 
public mind has, of late, been so inured 
to paradoxes—for writers of less pre- 
tension, lured by the splendid success 
of some leading spirits, have claimed 
the same notoriety—that a position of 
this kind might almost pass as one of 
the brilliant sophisms of the times, 
and leave its refutation to the good 
feeling of the reader. But assertions 
unnoticed, at length are apt to grow 
into importance, and have been known 
to assume the character of truth. In 
pretension, at least, our old friend the 
** Foreign Quarterly,” a new publica- 
tion of — celebrity, stands pro- 
minently forward among its brethren ; 
and their dicta may have their cor- 
responding weight; to those dicéa, 
therefore, or peculiar opinions, must 
be attached a consequence. ‘* No 
truly logical mind,” says this publica- 
tion (No. 5, Art. 7, whilst expatiating 
on the work of Dameron, and ‘‘ French 
Philosophers of the 19th century”), 
**can believe in Locke without admit- 
ting Hume’s deductions from his philo- 
sophy, without denying the existence of 
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mind, and matter, religion, and aGod!” 
Indeed! did the writer make this dis- 
covery from any of the doctrines ad- 
vanced in the Essay on Human Under- 
standing ; or, like its famous Y 4 Soar 
the Bishop of Worcester, did he take 
umbrage at some consequences al- 
ledged, by implication, as growing out 
of these doctrines? But we will hear 
the writer of the Foreign Quarterly 
again, as every author should explain 
his own meaning. ‘‘ The philosophy 
of Schelling abounds in bold thoughts, 
and awful generalizations; its ten- 
dency is to elevate the mind, whilst 
the philosophy of Locke, Condillac, 
and Volney, leave us grovelling in 
matter, and teach us that the sum of 
morals consists in providing for the 
body.” And again, in the same article, 
‘* The distinguishing trait of the school 
of Schelling, is spiritualism, which 
towers infinitely above the sensualism 
of Locke, Helvetius, and Condillac.” 
Helvetius, Volney, and Locke! what 
an association! Is it possible that the 
writer of the critique in question 
should have read the writings of the 
former gentlemen? Every one who 
has read Helvetius, knows him to be a 
mere creature of matter. All his hy- 
»otheses for the improvement and per- 
fectibility of mind, are limited to the 
operative influences of its various mo- 
difications ; but will any one in his 
senses, who has studied Locke’s theories 
on these subjects, assert that he makes 
matter the sole operative basis which 
influences mind? The avowed and 
nauseating infidelity of Volney is fa- 
miliar to most people of any reading, 
perhaps, but is there ought of re- 
semblance between any thing advanced 
in the ‘* Ruins,” and the hypotheses 
of Locke upon mind, religion, and the 
existence of a God? If there be, it 
assuredly was reserved for the penetra- 
tion of this sapient Reviewer,—whose 
whole critique, indeed, tends to no 
earthly end, except an eulogy on Schel- 
ling, beclouded in a mist of German 
—- make the discovery 
of it. 

When, in our hours-of abstraction, 
we read Leibnitz, or Wolff, we are in 
the habit of admiring their depth of 
thought, while we enter into their 
views ;—but in pursuing the specula- 
tions of some of their successors, we 
are sometimes sublimated to regions 
beyond the verge of any calculated 
system of reason and its inductions, 
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into the osscurEe of the Kantian 
method of philosophizing. 

That the system of Locke had no- 
thing in common with ¢his, is not, 
perhaps, disparaging to his character as 
a philosopher. if his doctrines were 
not SPIRITUALIZED, they were sought 
out with patient and profound inquiry, 
from the realities of things and from 
truth; although, as one of his com- 
mentators once said of Des Cartes, he 
was accused of atheism (of scepticism), 
after having proved the existence of a 
God better than any of them. 

But we at once dismiss the subject, 
and lJook for our indulgence in the 
difficulty of comprehending brevity 
in these matters, (and brevity we 
have certainly consulted,) with that 
distinctness and precision which they 
demand. 

** Natural science,” says Lord Ba- 
con, ‘* is divided into Physic and 
Metaphysic.” The metaphysical di- 
vision, as here premised by his Lord- 
ship, in the 2d book ‘* De Augmentis 
Scientiarum,” has lately engrossed a 
considerable portion of attention; but 
in the physical the amateur might, 
perhaps, as a sequel, still be permitted 
to glean a few flowers. From the pro- 
tracted nature of our present remarks, 
however, they may probably, Mr. 
Urban, with more propriety, find a 
corner in a future Number. 

Upon a review, at parting, of the 
imperfect sketch in the present Num- 
ber, it may be thought, that in the 
course of our remarks, we have dwelt 
with peculiar frequency upon the 
name and merits of Locke. It may 
be replied, that there are but few sys- 
tems which relate in any way to meta- 
physics, in which the character of this 
eminent man does not stand involved. 
But Dr. Jortin, in his very able and 
intelligent ‘* Life of Erasmus,” notices 
a certain writer who published a his- 
tory of modern metaphysics, and made 
no mention of Locke. ‘* He acted 
just as reasonably,” says the Biogra- 
pher, ‘‘ as a man who, professing to 
write the lives of the Greek and 
Roman poets, should only leave out 
Homer and Virgil.” 


Melksham, Jan.14. ALCIPHRON. 


Mr. Urzan, Hull, Jan. 28. 


AVING occasion to visit Bever- 
ley a short time since, I viewed 
the interior of the magnificent Minster 
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Charch of St. John and St. Martin in 
that town; and will, with your per- 
mission, offer a few remarks respecting 
its present state. 
ery great improvements have lately 

taken’ place. The choir is now fitted 
up for Divine Service, the nave being 
formerly appropriated for that purpose. 
The new altar screen of stone, erected 
at great expense, is of exquisitely ela- 
borate workmanship, and considered 
by many equal, if not superior, to that 
in Westminster Abbey. The situa- 
tion of the new pulpit of oak, admira- 
bly carved, conceals, in some measure, 
the altar, from great part of the con- 

regation. The stalls for the Clergy, 
Gospecation, and Churchwardens, are 

rovided with crimson velvet cushions; 
Bat the rest have not any covering to 
conceal the oaken surface, as in other 
Cathedrals. This has a very bare ap- 
pearance, and presents too great a 
contrast: crimson cloth cushions, if 
the funds of the Church will not afford 
velvet, carried round the choir, would 
not leave anything wanting to its 
adornment. he organ screen and 
marble pavement have long been a 
source of admiration; especially the 
latter, on account of its deceptive ap- 
pearance. The pews and one of the 
galleries in the nave have been re- 
moved, and when a perfect clearance 
is effected, will present an uninter- 
rupted vista of aisles, equal in beauty, 
if not in size, to any of our most 
superb Gothic Cathedrals. 

he exterior restorations do great 

credit to the artizans employed; in- 
deed they must be seen to be duly 
appreciated. The services performed 
in this Church are peculiarly grand 
and solemn, much enhanced in effect 
by a very fine-toned organ. 

The Clergy belonging to the Min- 
ster are, the Rev. J. Coltman, A. M., 
the Rev. J. Eyre, LL. B., and the 
Rev. W. Hildyard, A.M. J.S. 

—_ an 


Mr. Ursan, Coventry, Nov. 20. 

ts your Magazine for May 1824, I 

observed a letter, signed ‘* A Brother 
Antiquary,” in which the writer states, 
that he had searched Trinity Church, 
Coventry, for the painted glass, re- 
presenting Earl Leofric and his good 
Countess Godiva*, as mentioned by 





* A short historical sketch of these emi- 
nent characters will be found in vol. xcv1, 
ii. 21. 
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Sir William Dugdale in his History of 
Warwickshire ; and he regrets that it 
had fallen a sacrifice to the rage of im- 
provement. 

Sir William informs us, that in the 
reign of Richard II. a representation of 
the Earl and his Countess was to be 
seen in a south window in Trinity 
Church. In his right hand the Earl 
held a charter of freedom, granted to 
the inhabitants, containing the follow- 
ing inscription, in old English charac- 
ters : 


** I Luriche (Leofric) for the love of thee, 
Doe make Coventre Tol-free.”” 


The above statement of a ** Brother 
Antiquary,” is certainly erroneous, as 
the figures, although in a very muti- 
lated state, are still remaining; and 
copies of which, reduced from tracings, . 
I have forwarded to you for insertion. 





The upper figure is supposed to be a 
representation of the Countess in a 
elise dress, on horseback. I am 
credibly informed that the figures and 
inscription were in a tolerably perfect 
state about 50 or 60 years ago, but at 
that time an eastern window was re- 
glazed by one Jervis of Earl-street, in 
this city, when the figure of Leofric, 
and another of Godiva, with long 
flowing yellow hair, and other frag- 
ments, were placed in a centre com- 
partment in the disjointed state in 
which we now view them. In its 
original state, the arms of the Earl, 
and the Benedictine Monastery which 
he endowed in Coventry, viz. theSpread 
Eagle, was placed beneath the figures. 

Mr. Nichols, in his Illustrations of 












; 
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Literature, vol. iv. p. 507, states, 
that Dr. Stukeley left a considerable 
number of original drawings of Reli- 
gious Antiquities, in 3 vols., and that 
in the Ist vol, p. 28, was a representa- 
tion of Leofric and Godiva, in Trinity 
Church, taken in its original state, 
probably before the year 1730. 


Yours, &c. W. READER. 
—_@— 
Mr. Ursan, Jan. 12. 


Bags the English language, whilst 
it is daily extending its empire 
abroad, is daily encountering con- 
tempt and insult at home, is a truth 
which it is equally grievous and impe- 
rative to admit. Our Magazines and 
light publications,—the ale of our 
periodical literature, in fact,—seems 
devoted to the cause of introducing 
amongst us, bad French and bad Ita- 
lian, to the exclusion ofall the forcible 
phrases which our own language can 
afford. One of our Annuals has in- 
serted, this year, a whole tale in 
French; and none of the many Re- 
views which have noticed it, have 
done so in terms of reprobation, with 
the single exception of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, the last strong-hold 
of good old English feeling, and pure 
old English idiom. What adds to the 
absurdity of this is, that the professed 
author of this tale, though a French- 
man by birth, has long resided in 
England, is perfectly acquainted. with 
its language, and has even composed 
in it essays and other light productions; 
so that he could, if required, have fur- 
nished the tale in our mother tongue. 
Others of this popular class of periodi- 
cals are ornamented with prints, bear- 
ing French and Italian titles, and 
illustrated by tales, written in that 
despicable gibberish, unfortunately but 
too prevalent, composed of English 
sentences, interlarded with French 
phrases and French idiom. 

There is no doubt that this miserable 
affectation, this vulgar parade of super- 
ficial learning, is the surest sign of 
utter ignorance that can be shown. 
Those who are really and thoroughly 
acquainted with these languages are 
aware, that in many, nay, in most 
particulars, the English language com- 
pletely surpasses them, that in capa- 
bilities it is unrivalled, and that, 
thongh all those capabilities have not 
yet been sufficiently exerted or ade- 

Gent. Mac. February, 1829. 


4. 
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quately called into action, they may be 
safely awakened from their slumber 
upon occasion, by magicians of no 
very extraordinary powers. Of the 
gentlemen who so liberally intersperse 
their composition with foreign terms, 
had that knowledge of their native 
language which they ought to possess, 
we should not see English books dis- 

raced by the intrusion of the wretehed 

rench phrase coup de soleil for the 
brief and forcible sun-stroke, leger de 
main for sleight of hand, eclairctsse- 
ment for clearing up, pas de trois for 
dance of three, vinaigre de quatre vo- 
leurs for four thieves’ vinegar, &c.; 
all which it is reasonably expected that 
every reader shall pronounce aright, 
according to the French fashion, as if 
it were a sacred duty incumbent upon 
every Englishman, to study a language 
absolutely contemptible when com- 
pared with his own. 

What renders this infatuation still 
more provoking, is, that it has reached 
(what I hope may be) its topmost 
height, at a time when England 
boasts of authors, second to none in 
the annals of literature, save a few of 
the great names of antiquity; and 
when France is absolutel mw AM in 
this respect, not only to England, but 
to Germany, Italy, and Spain. If the 
relative situations of the two nations 
in regard to literature were exactly 
the reverse, the phenomenon might be 
satisfactorily accounted for. It is no 
very unusual occurrence, for servile 
imitations of good foreign models to 
be carried so fer, as to cause it to be 
forgotten, that it should be aimed .at 
to transfer their characteristic excellen- 
cies to our own idiom, instead of ser- 
vilely repeating them in theirs. But 
our present conduct is to stoop from 
our own proud pre-eminence, to the 
level of an acknowledged inferior ; 
we, the imitated, act as if we were 
the imitators; and by so doing we 
merit to be sneered at, as we are, by 
our foreign competitors. 

It is evident to all those who have 
devoted any portion of attention to 
the subject, that the English language 
would, if proper care were devoted to 
its advancement, stand an excellent 
chance of becoming more universally 
diffused, read, and spoken, than any 
other now is, or ever has been. In 
Europe, the study of it seems to be gra- 
dually spreading. In Germany, Russia, 
and Scandinavia it is esteemed an es- 
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sential, in France a highly useful, 
branch of education; in Africa it is 
radually superseding the Dutch, and 
ecoming the medium of valuable in- 
formation. In Australasia it is not 
only widely spoken, as the only Euro- 
pean language known on that vast 
continent, but written and printed in 
an almost incredible number of news- 
papers, magazines, and reviews. In 
Asia so great is the desire manifested 
to learn it, that it was thought by 
Bishop Heber, that, if proper facilities 
were afforded, it would, in fifty years, 
supersede Hindoostanee, and become 
the court and camp language of India. 
In America, pas he already speak, 
write, and read it, as their mother 
tongue; and it is rapidly obliterating 
the savage languages and French from 
Canada, and the rest of the north of 
the Northern Continent. Never be- 
fore did a language look forward to so 
bright a prospect as this, and nothing 
could retard its swift march but our 
own incredible folly. By stupidly and 
(I may almost say) wickedly introdu- 
cing French into our books, we are, 
as it were, compelling all those who 
wish to study English literature, to 
acquire the French Tanguage also. 
hat tongue has already acquired an 
almost inexplicable preponderance in 
Europe, which certainly possesses at 
least half a dozen superior in every 
particular. It is admitted as the lan- 
guage of diplomacy(a distinction which 
it would become a patriotic English 
minister peremptorily and decidedly to 
refuse): it is more often than any other 
adopted in foreign countries as a me- 
dium of conversation: and by this 
means it has at length become an 
almost indispensable accomplishment. 
Still, it is no more than reasonable to 
suppose, from ‘every fact that can be 
adduced in evidence, that, were the 
English to make a resolute stand against 
it, they would, in twenty years at 
furthest, topple it from its throne. If 
the Frenchmen who straggle over here 
without taking the trouble to learn our 
language, were informed that French 
was not the current speech of England, 
and left to chatter to themselves—if it 
were discontinued to be taught at 
Woolwich, at the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions, &c. (a madness which is only 
equalled by the proposal made at Bir- 
mingham, to teach it to the charity 
boys,) it would pretty soon be banished 
from general use in England—and that 
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once done, we might leave it at leisure 
to take its departure from the Conti- 
nent; where our own would be sure to 
oust it, when placed in full opposition. 

But I have dilated so long on the 
corruptions of the English language, 
occasioned by the introduction of 
French, that I have scarcely time or 
room to animadvert at sufficient length 
on another and almost equally preva- 
lent method, of debasing the sterling 
metal of our noble tongue, adopted by 
scientific writers. These gentlemen 
are remarkable for using a certain kind 
of jargon, neither Latin nor English, 
but a compound of both, which would 
prove as completely unintelligible to 
an ancient Roman, if resuscitated for 
the purpose, as it is to a modern 
Englishman, unacquainted with the 
tongues of old. Surely these authors 
can never have perused Michaelis’s 
excellent Treatise upon the influence 
of language upon ideas, in which it is 
asserted and proved, that the advan- 
tages of familiarizing science to the 
minds of the many, by adopting a 

rhraseology intelligible to all, are so 
incalculable, that no advantages sup- 
posed to result from the introduction 
of a scientific nomenclature, can be 
reasonably placed in the balance. In 
the teeth of this opinion of one of the 
most learned men that ever breathed, 
in the teeth of the practice of the 
Germans, one of the most enlightened 
nations of Europe, we call that science 
which treats of the knowledge of ani- 
mals, zoology, instead of animal sci- 
ence, or a similar intelligible com- 
pound ; the knowledge of water-power 
we term hydrodynamics; a heat-mea- 
surer or heat-meler, a thermometer, &c. 
But perhaps all this gibberish, though 
absurd and ridiculous enough, is not 
so bad as the practice of introducing 
German terms of art into mineralogy. 
Can mineralogists ever dream of inte- 
resting Englishmen by dissertations on 
Jfeldspath, fletzrocks, and blitzrohien. 
Such gibberish can merely excite dis- 
gust; and the most unqualified disgust 
it certainly deserves. 

Half of these errors seem to be com- 
mitted under the unhappy notion, that 
every new word dragged into the lan- 
guage enriches it. The French, more 
judicious than we, have created a new 
class of words, by prefixing the Greek 
pseposition para to some of their sub- 
stantives, and construing this com- 
pound to imply a sort of protection 
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against the last half of the word; as 
parapluie, paragrele, parachute, &c. 


Those who wished to enrich the Eng- 


lish language with these words, in- 
stead of transferring them whole and 
undefiled, should have translated them 
pararain, parahail, parafall. It is in- 
troductions of this nature, by which 
whole classes of new words are cre- 
ated, that benefit a language, not the 
transplantation of some solitary un- 
meaning phrase. Of late years it has 
been the fashion to patronize the affix 
less, and we have, consequently, intro- 
duced into the language hundreds of 
words, such as windless, waterless, &c. 
at once expressive and untranslateable. 
As this is now nearly exhausted, it 
is to be hoped that some new affix, 
equally needed and equally sensible, 
will come into fashion, to adorn and 
strengthen the language. 

I shall conclude this somewhat ram- 
bling letter, by an extract from Camp- 
bell’s Lochiel’s Warning, as an exem- 
plification of untranslateable beauty 
and vigour. It is not only, as a 
whole, incapable of being transferred 
to any other tongue, but several of the 
words are peculiar to our own idiom, 
and the compounds are not to be found 
in any of the southern languages. 

** Say, rushed the bold eagle exultingly 
forth, 

From his home in the parK-ROLLING clouds 
of the north, 

Lo! the peatu-suot of foemen ovuT- 
SPEEDING he rode 

Companiontess, bearing destruction abroad, 

But, down let him stoup from his havoc on 


high, 

Ay! home let him speed, for the spoiler is 
nigh : 

Why dante the far summit, why shoot to 
the blast 

Those embers, like stars from the firma- 
ment cast ; 

Tis the Firz-snower of ruin, all dreadfully 
driven 

From his eyrie, that peacons the darkness 
of heaven, 


With this beautiful piece of poetry I 
take my leave, and am, Mr. Urban, 
Yours, &c. 
A.C. C. (formerly OdpSavoPsros.) 


—@o— 
Mr. Urzan, Feb. 1. 


[| the Second Supplement to your 
Magazine for last year, at page 
604, | find a paper of mine quoted by 
Mr. E. H. Barker, which he extracts 
from the Dublin Statesman of Nov. 3, 
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1328. That newspaper transcribed it 
from the Morning Post, in which it 
originally appeared. It was written 
merely as loose hints, without much 
care, and to disburthen my mind of 
what floated there upon a popular sub- 
ject. 

Permit me, in your pages, to con- 
tinue the subject for a few paragraphs ; 
in which I shall ramble, as I did be- 
fore, without the attraction of any 
sarticular hypothesis, either to stimu- 
fate or delude me. Perhaps, at last, 
some fact, thrown out in the private 
letters to Woodfall, may conduct a 
very sagacious Critic to the real Junius. 
1 have myself frequently read them 
with great attention, and fancy the 
following few points may have escaped 
general notice. Atall events, I have 
never observed them in the disquisi- 
tions of other writers. 

First, as to the penmanship of the 
private notes. In that dated July 
15th, 1769, the writer seems to be at 
much difficulty in the formation of his 
characters: very long and awkward 
up-strokes to letters of small body ; 
some capitals much disfigured and un- 
naturally thin, and the whole almost 
upright. Subsequent notes from him 
obtain a freer course of the pen, yet 
resorting, here and there, to the pre- 
determined singularity and stiffness. 
But so late in his intercourse with 
Woodfall as Jan. 2, 1771, upon some 
alarm or other conceived at a note from 
him, he writes to that printer the 
following letter, which for the first 
time displays a very miserable affecta- 
tion, of which the reason does not 
appear. He was writing to a man 
who well.knew his usual manner, and 
would naturally wonder at the childish 
modesty which, after four years of 
conformity with mankind in general, 
exhibits the first personal pronoun 
with a small letter. In the MS. it is 
highly ridiculous, in typography it is 
hardly to be borne; but of the latter 
assertion, the reader shall have the 
means of judging for himself. 


‘¢ Sir, 

*¢j have rect. y". mysterious epistle. i 
dare say a letter may ge be left at the 
same place; but you may change the direc- 
tion to Mr. John Fretly. You need not 
advertise it. 

*¢ Yours,—C.” 

Now I, for a long while, hesitated 
about the proper inference from such 
a whim in the writer, or the penman 
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at least, of the letters. In his fright at 
changing his coffee-house name from 
Wm. Middleton to John Fretly, did 
he wish, by the small i, to seem a 
foreigner for the nonce? (for a state of 
alarm is not a condition to sport with:) 
or was he led to do so by any tempo- 
rary peculiarity as an author, which 
he had transferred from the press to 
his private correspondence? In fact, 
there was one book of some importance 
editing, perhaps printing, at this time, 
in which the pronoun J, invariably 
appears in small letter (i). This was 
the quarto of Mark Akenside’s poems, 
in which the love of political equality 
was thus preserved toa Zitlle. 

This volume, I believe, was pub- 
lished at the expense of Woodfall’s 
friend, Jeremiah Dyson, Esq. Junius 
knew Dyson to be the friend of that 

rinter; for in a letter to him, dated 

ov. 27, 1771, he says, ‘* I fear your 
friend, Jerry Dyson, will lose his Irish 
pension.” I think Akenside’s poems 
bear the date of 1772. Is it possible 
that Junius was the editor of this book, 
and saw it through the press thus dis- 
figured; and that the small @, in his 
letter to Woodfall, at last identifies 
him with that publication? Perhaps 
you, Mr. Urban, may remember who 
was the actual editor of Akenside’s 
poems. You know that the Doctor 
was a furious Whig, like Junius; and 
raved of ‘* Brutus and the patriot 
steel,” and tyrannicide, and undefined 
one eect liberty. Let this point 

e first considered. 

1 have another at the sagacious Cri- 
tic’s service, if he will permit me to 
point out to him fresh game for the 
course; and not disdain a hare from a 
hand-basket, because he did not scent 
her out for himself. The second point 
is this. In the 56th private letter, 
written about Feb. 22, 1772, when 
Woodfall had nearly reprinted the 
Letiers, Junius suddenly thus ex- 
presses himself, without the smallest 
connection with anything preceding 
or following.—‘* The Latin | thought 
much superior to the English.” 

Now, to what can this isolated 
opinion possibly allade? Did he mean 
to mystify Woodfall, by letting him 
thus know that his Junius had seen 
him, though himself unknown if seen, 
at some public declamations, of the 
scholars of St. Paul’s, for instance, 
where the printer, and Francis, and 
Rosenhagen, were all three educated? 
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Or might he allude to the Gresham 
lectures, delivered in both Latin and 
English; which Woodfall, a city man, 
might have attended in the dirty cham- 
ber over the Royal Exchange, which 
I so well remember; and of which 
your” readers have had a lively and 
perfect account, in the Supplement to 
your Magazine which I have already 
quoted ? 

Whatever it recalled to Woodfall’s 
mind, it is clear it did not recall to 
him the person of Francis, because, 
at that time Philip Francis was only 
thirty-two years of age; and there is 
proof, in these letters between the 
printer and author, that the former 
supposed the latter a person superior in 
condition, and advanced in years: and 
with this evidence I shall, for the 
present, take my leave. ‘ Should it 
please the Almighty,” says Woodfall, 
** to spare your life till the next gene- 
ral election, I shall hope you will 
deign to instruct me for whom I 
should give my vote; and I know 
there cannot be any one who is so fit 
to judge as yourself.”” 

Chis profound humility could not be 
addressed to his schoolfellow Francis, 
then likely to see half a dozen “ gene- 
ral elections;” and who, in a few 
months after the date of the letter, 
(which was March 7, 1773,) went out 
to India. Woodfall, therefore, clearly 
either fancied the writer to be an old 
man, a sick man, (and this latter epi- 
thet truly applied to Lloyd, of whose 
death he might not then have been 
informed,) or a man greatly superior 
to himself in condition. 


—<p—. 
Mr. Ursan, 


Ses references which your Maga- 

zine affords, induce me to follow 
the example of many of your ingenious 
Correspondents, whom I observe fre- 
quently availing themselves of this 
valuable: source of information, to 
solve their literary doubts. 

In order to reconcile the discrepancy 
between two accounts at direct vari- 
ance with each other, [ beg leave, 
therefore, to submit to those of your 
Correspondents who may be able to 
set forth the truth, whether Dugdale 
in his Baronage be correct in stating, 
that John de Hastings Lord Hastings, 
who had livery of his lands in 1313, 
(7 Ed. IL.) was in the wars with his 
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uncle Adomar, Earl of Pembroke, and 
died in 1324, (18 Ed. IL.) leaving issue 
by Julian his wife, daughter and heir 
of Thomas de Leyburne, a son Lau- 
rence? or whether the said John, 
Lord Hastings, had any other wife, 
who was the mother of Laurence, 
afterwards Earl of Pembroke? [see 
Dugd. Bar. tom. 1, p. 576.] which 
Laurence is stated to have been about 
five years of age at his father’s death? 
If, as is elsewhere stated, Juliana de 
Leyburne was born in 1303, according 
to Dugdale’s statement she must have 
become a mother at about sixteen years 
of age; her husband, John de Has- 
tings, then thirty-three: for he is re- 
lated to have been twenty-six when his 
father died in 6 Ed. II. This seeins 
a little improbable; and it is rather 
extraordinary that no account appears 
to have been preserved of his aaiee 
marriage. 

After the death of Lord Hastings, 
Juliana his widow was married, se- 
condly, to Thomas le Blount, whom 
she also survived; and afterwards be- 
coming the wife of William de Clinton 
(Earl of Huntingdon), Laurence de 
Hastings, still in his minority, was 
entrusted to his tuition; and being 
subsequently advanced to the Earldom 
of Pembroke, married, and had issue. 

Juliana, Countess of Huntingdon, 
died in 1367, possessed of numerous 
estates, many of which are mentioned 
by Dugdale (ib. p. 532); having pre- 
viously been a considerable benefactor 
to St. Augustine’s Monastery, in Can- 
terbury, where she had provided for 
the celebration of religious services for 
the souls of her ancestors, (according 
to the superstitious customs of her day, ) 
and for the souls of Laurence de Has- 
tings, and John his son, and their 
ancestors. 

Lawrence had departed this life (in 
22 Ed. ILL.) but John was still living: 
and, although certainly Dugdale does 
not call the former the son of Juliana, 
in that part of his great work in which 
he mentions her pious provisions for 
his soul, it looks a little partial in the 
good old lady, if he had been only her 
son-in-law, (the issue of her former 
husband by his former wife,) to have 
so particularly regarded him, whilst 
neither Thomas le Blount, nor Wil- 
liam de Clinton, her second and third 
husbands, seem to have had their souls 
so much as thought of by her. This 
provision, however, proves nothing 
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besides her benevolence: but as it 
appears to be of some consequence to 
know whether Lawrence de Hastings 
was descended from her or not; a satis- 
factory elucidation of that point will 
much oblige 

W. H. 


P.S. I find that the indefatigable 
Mr. Bell, in his Genealogy of the 
Hastings family, considered Juliana 
to have been the mother of Lawrence 
Hastings, Earl of Pembroke; p. 6. 
But Harris in his Hist. of Kent says, 
that having survived her three hus- 
bands, she died without any issue or 
kindred. (Hist. of Kent, p. 30.) 


Mr. Ursan, 


SEND you what completes the 
series of Epitaphs of the Hampden 

Family, at Great Hampden, Bucks, 
printed in Magazine for last October. 

Yours, &c. Wa. Hopkinson. 

*¢ John Hampden, xxii" Hereditary 
Lord of Great Hampden, and Burgess of 
Wendover in three Parliaments, dyed. un- 
married, Feb. 4th, 1754, aged 58 years, 
having bequeathed his estates and name to 
his kinsman, the Honourable Robert Trevor 
(now Hampden), son of the Right Hontle, 
Thomas Lord Trevor, son of the Right 
Hont!e, Sir John Trevor, by Ruth, daughter 
of John Hampden, slain in Chalgrave Field, 

1643. 

s¢ Robert Hampden dedicates this monu- 
ment with all due veneration, to his great 
grandfather’s and to his benefactor’s me- 
mory.” 

*,* In vol. xcviir. part ii. p. 320, 
b. line 49, read thus:—** whilst she 
was.—In her dissolution,” &c. 


—= = 
Mr. Ursan, Oxford, Jan. 31. 


Y attention has been directed to 

a celebrated letter in your Maga- 
zine for October, 1827, written by the 
very learned and ingenious Mr. Bew- 
ley, of Salisbury. I call it celebrated, 
because I am informed, that it has 
stirred much conversation and com- 
mentary amongst the surviving friends, 
no less than amongst the dislikers, (for 
I will not use a harsher word,) of the 
late Dr. Parr. Concerning the main 
and most interesting point of that com- 
munication, which concerns this great 
man’s orthodoxy as a Churchman, FE 
shall not venture to offer a word of 
criticism. Me leviora decent; and my 
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present purpose is to rescue, if I can, 
from the terrible gripe of Mr. Bewley, 
the erudite Author of the Pursuits of 
Literature, who is upbraided, without 
any measure of pity, for having ‘* ma- 
lignantly inculpated” Dr. P. for re- 

ublishing the Warburtonian Tracts ; 
including, as that publication did, 
the two pamphlets written by Hurd, 
of which he had become heartily 
ashamed, and had, in consequence of 
that shame, been for many years en- 
deavouring to suppress entirely. Mr. 
Bewley asserts that Hurd felt no com- 
punctious shame, and wished not at 
all to suppress these satirical Tracts; 
and for a proof of these positions he 
tells us that, by the author’s express 
command, they formed a part of that 
edition of his works which the good 
Prelate most carefully prepared, and 
left for publication alot his own de- 
cease. Doubtless they do find a place 
in that edition: but may it not be 
said that, since Hurd’s desire and 
effort to suppress them had been but 
too successfully hindered by Parr’s 
officious interference, he was, in a 
manner, compelled to let them stand 
in that complete collection of his 
writings, which he submitted to the 
judgment of the world? Certain it is, 
that to the Tracts as they there stand 
in the 8th vol. the Bishop has prefixed 
an apologetical advertisement; and to 
that of the two directed against Jortin, 
a handsome motto of compliment is 
annexed. But still I think it is likely 
that Hurd, if he could have had his 
way, would have intercepted altogether 
the revival of them. One of Parr’s 
biographers (Field’s Memoirs, vol. i. 
265) has told us, that the “ Essay on 
the Delicacy of Friendship,” was ** re- 
ceived by all parties with the indigna- 
tion which it merited for the sharpness 
of its language, and the malignity of 
the motive that prompted it.” And 
cold and blunt as were the sensibilities 
of Hurd, yet he could not but keenly 
feel the ignominy of this spiteful 
achievement, and desire to hide it for 
ever in a dumb forgetfulness. Public 
indignation, drawn to a point, is a 
pressure hard to be borne by the 
stoutest spirit. It has a power acrid 
and scarifying enough to blister the 
back of a rhinoceros ! 

Having glanced at this work by Mr. 
Field, 1 will just say, that it seems to 
ine most strange that he should not 
have been able to explain, in the 
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slightest degree, after an intimacy, as 
he vauntingly proclaims, ‘* of thirty. 
six years,”’ the motive of this far-famed 
republication by Parr. Why, if ad- 
mitted to the bosom friendship of this 
reat man, and honoured, as he sa 
e was, with his most confidential re- 
gards, did he not seek it of him, and 
announce it in his Memoirs to an in- 
quiring and impartial public? But, 
nil horum. He coolly copies, as usual, 
(for his entire performance is a piece 
of patch-work,) that loose conjecture 
which every body, years ago, has read 
in the Pursuits of Literature, p. 1155 
and leaves his readers no wiser than he 
found them. But, if I might venture 
to speak out without oflence, I should 
say that Parr held our non-con com- 
piler rather cheap; and that no close 
acquaintance subsisted between them, 
howsoever gratifying it may be to the 
lunacy of Mr. Field's self-love to pro- 
pagate such a belief. He has thought 
fit to reflect, many times, with much 
bitterness of spirit, on the opinions 
and doings of the learned Doctor: but, 
to use Parr’s own words on a some- 
what similar occasion, ‘* when the old 
lion is dead, every ass thinks he has a 
right to kick at him.” For the rest, 
his sarcasms on your able Correspon- 
dent, Mr. Bewley, (vol. 1. p. 301, &c.) 
are as indecent as they are undeserved ; 
and his envenomed invectives, in every 
other page, against the Creed of our 
Apostolical Church, and the conduct 
and character of its Ministers, though 
intended to leave gangrene and inflam- 
mation behind, are at once quite pow- 
erless ,and pitiable, and will contami- 
nate nothing but his own heart. 
Yours respectfully, Tenax. 


—@— 
Mr. Ursan, 


HE atrocities committed at Edin- 
burgh by the wretches Burke and 
Hare, aided by two females, will na- 
turally recall to the minds of some of 
= readers, the atrocities said to have 
een perpetrated in former ages in that 
art of the kingdom; which, however 
incredible they may formerly have ap- 
peared, are not more so than the 
crimes which have been lately proved 
and confessed. 

One of the most remarkable «is the 
history of Sawny Bean and his family. 
This wholesale trading murdefer 1s. 
said to have been a native of Tranent, 
in East: Lothian, and to have been 
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guilty of an offence which obliged him 
to leave that part of the country; when 
he betook himself and family ts a cave 
on the coast of Galloway, opposite to 
Ireland; and they derived their sub- 
sistence from salioay and murder, 
chiefly during the night. They are 
said to have carried the bodies to their 
cave, and to have eaten them up. 
This abominable work is said to have 
gone on for many years; and the 
family is said to have multiplied du- 
ring the time, and all of them to have 
adopted this mode of subsistence. At 
last, attacking a person who effected 
his escape, a military force was sent 
out against them by King James VI. 
when they were tracked out by blood- 
hounds, taken, tried, and executed. 
In the cave limbs of human bodies are 
said to have been found hanging up, 
cured and dried. 

This narrative is found in many po- 

pular works; and in that part of the 
country where the events are said to 
have taken place, is believed as an 
article of faith. On the latter circum- 
stance I do not place much reliance, 
having discovered, both in this and 
foreign countries, instances where a 
well-told fictitious narrative has cre- 
ated an impression, which, in a short 
while after, has produced an apparent 
corroborative tradition. Still it 1s pos- 
sible, and perhaps probable, that there 
were some remarkable atrocities which 
produced popular horror, and conse- 
quent terrific exaggeration. 
_ Will any of your Correspondents 
inform you of the earliest work, in 
which the above narrative, or any to 
which it refers, appears: and whether 
there be any authentic record what- 
ever, of anything which took place 
before the Courts. It would be curi- 
ous and instructive to view the original 
real figure, which has been magnified 
into so horrific a monster by the magic- 
lantern of popular imagination, and 
love of the wonderful and terrible. 

Your constant reader, J.M 


Mr. Ursan, Fel. 6. 
I TAKE the earliest opportunity of 


= correcting an error I have unwit- 
tingly led you into, of attributing the 
new Church in’ Cloudesley - square, 
Islington, to Mr. Savage, the architect 
(vide January Mag. p. 9). I did not 
ascertain, until after your number had 
gone to press, that all the three Churches 
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in Islington parish were designed by 
Mr. Barry; to that-gentleman | can 
only say by way of apology, that it was 
far from my wish to transfer any por- 
tion of the merit so justly due to 
him, to any other quarter. In naming 
Mr. Savage as the architect, I had 
fallen undesignedly into an error, the 
consequences of which I feel. satisfied 
can be no injury to the fame of either 
party; the true architect will see that 
his design has not been attributed to 
an inferior hand, and the excellence 
of the building will bar any diminu- 
tion of the reputation of Mr. Savage, 
by the misappropriation of it to bim. 

I have since learnt the following 
particulars, which you will probably 
think worthy of dine as a supple- 
ment to my description. 

Mr. Savage was the original archi- 
tect of Cloudesley-square Church, but, 
as the tenders sent in did not agree 
with that gentleman’s estimates, the 
Commissioners rejected his plans, and 
required the parish to rr in other 
plans by another architect. In a similar 
manner Mr. Basevi was the original 
architect of Balls-Pond Church; his 
plans were disapproved, and the Com- 
missioners directed Mr. Barry to repeat 
his designs, &c. of St. John’s. At the 
instance of the parish he was allowed 
to vary them slightly afterwards, and, 
as I before observed, he has improved 
upon the design. 

heCommissioners built theChurches 
on plans submitted by the parish, the 
parish paying the contribution of 8000/, 
and engaging to fit them up for divine 
service. I have here to notice a cor- 
rection of the amounts which the 
buildings cost. The sums I stated are 
the estimates as given in the Commis- 
sioners’ reports. It must be a fact 
well known to all persons connected 
with buildings, that the actual outlay 
generally far exceeds the original estie 
mate. In the present case this remark 
does not apply, and the conclusion 
which I drew from the estimates, viz. 
the comparative economy of buildings 
of English architecture, still holds 
good. Asa matter of fact, I am happy 
to be enabled to give amounts nearer 
to the actual sums which the Churches 
will cost. St. John’s is something 
above 10,000/.; Balls-Pond about 
9,500/. ; and Cloudcsley-square a little 
above 11,000/. To these amounts are 
to be added the value of the sites, the 
enclosures, and the bells, which may 
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raise the whole charge to somewhere 
between 35 and 40,0002. 

The sum of 501. little more than a 
nominal consideration for the site of 
Balls-Pond Church, was paid to the 
Marquis of Northampton. The ex- 
pence of inclosing this ground was 
about 100/. 

The excellent accommodation afford- 
ed to the members of the Establish- 
ment in this parish, is a gratifying fact. 
The population is 30,000. Before the 
erection of the new Churches, there 
was only Church room for one in 
twelve ; there is now accommodation 
for one in four. The district of St. 
John’s contains 5000 persons; Ball’s 
Pond the like number ; Cloudesley- 
square 9000; the parish Church and 
Chapel at Lower Holloway, 11,000. 

The incumbent of St. John’s is the 
Rev. . William Marshall, M.A. late 
senior Curate of the parish. The in- 
cumbent of St. Paul’s, the Rev. John 
Sandys, M.A. Fellow of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

The’ consecration of Trinity Church 
being fixed for igth of March next, I 
will then add the description of the 
remaining Church. S. ‘ 


—_—e— 


Mr. Urban, 


TROUBLE you with a short reply 

to “ Vox Veritatis,” in your last 
Supplement, p- 596. He asserts, by 
way of introduction, that “an Old 
Observer” condemns the recent resto- 
rations in Winchester Cathedral, and 
that “ E. I. C. gives them his un- 
qualified approbation.” These state- 
ments are equally inaccurate. ‘* An 
Old Observer” did not either directly, 
or by insinwation, allude to the repairs 
of the Church; and E. I. C. did both 
directly and by insinuation, point out 
defects in the repairs, which, though 
not faultless, are, ‘* as far as they go,” 
entitled to the praises which the latter 
writer bestowed on them. 

{ incautiously stated that the bar 
which passed through the pillars and 
mullions had been cut away ; this is a 
fact with regard to Bishop Fox’s mo- 
nument, but it is not quite so certain, 
as ‘* Vox Veritatis” ingeniously insi- 
nuates, that it was preserved in Wayn- 
flete’s monument on any other account 
than the difficulty of removing it, or 
the unobtrusiveness of its situation. I 
admit, in conclusion of this part of my 
subject, that the Society of Magdalene 
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College were informed of the intended 
innovation, but the ‘‘ communication” 
was supposed to have reference to some 
inconsiderable appendage, not coeval 
with the fabric, or essential to its secu- 
rity, and therefore was not objected to. 
Vox Veritatis ‘* boldly” states, that 
the ** grotesque masks upon the lower 
divisions of the buttresses have been 
cut away from the prominent angles, 
instead of being restored.” This, Mr. 
Urban, is not the fact, as every person 
connected with Winchester Cathedral 
can testify. Not a single ‘* mask” re- 
mained on the external angles of the 
buttresses, and for want of sufficient 
authority to restcre them, it was in- 
tended to leave them as they had been 
left by the hand of violence; but un- 
rer: in the absence of the proper 
authority, the rough corners were al- 
tered as they now appear. ‘ From 
this circumstance your readers will be 
enabled to estimate the value of the 
other insinuations of ‘ Vox Veritatis’.” 
He frigidly commends the restora- 
tion of the stone work, and leaves your 
readers assured that, if the monument 
now exhibited any other minute de- 
fect, it would not have been missed in 
his snail-like crawl over every buttress 
and pinnacle; but to the absence of 
fault (excepting the very sinful one of 
repairing a blemish wantonly made, 
namely, the iron bars which now se- 
cure Waynflete's monument as effec- 
tually as that of Bp. Wykeham is 
guarded from improper intrusion) I 
impute the mistakes, the misrepresen- 
tations, and the insinuations of my 
antagonist. AN OLD OBSERVER. 





¥*,* ¢ Vox Veritatis” may be assured, 
that though the publication of his last Let- 
ter was unavoidably postponed for a short 
period, it was printed in our last Supple- 
ment, previously to its appearance in a con- 
temporary Journal.—Epirt. 


——p— 
Mr. Ursan, Park Hill, Clapham. 


EING engaged in preparing a 

Memoir of the Life and Writings 
of Joun Martyn, F.R.S., and of 
the late Rev. Tuomas Martyn, B.D. 
F.R.S., successively Professors of Bo- 
tany in the University of Cambridge; 
I should feel greatly obliged by re- 
ceiving any original correspondence or 
papers, which may be in the posses- 


sion of your readers. 
Yours, &c. G. C. GoruamM. 
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MEMOIR OF GEORGE PEARSON, M.D., F.R.S. 
(With a Portrait.) 


bon eminent physician, celebra- 
ted chemist, and amiable though 
singular individual, has, at an advan- 
ced age, fallen under the stroke of his 
ancient but indomitable enemy. 

Dr. Pearson was born in 1751, at 
Rotherham, in Yorkshire. His grand- 
father, Nathanael, was for forty years 
Vicar of Stainten, in that neighbour- 
hood, and died in 1767 at the age of 
88. His uncle, George, after whom 
he was named, was a wine-merchant 
at Doncaster for upwards of thirty 
years a member of the Corporation, 
and twice Mayor of the Borough.* 

Being intended for the profession 
of Medicine, he studied at Hdinburgh 
and Leyden, and settled in early life 
in the practice of his profession in 
London. He was elected Physician 
to St. George’s Hospital in 178-;. be- 
came a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1791, and was repeatedly chosen of 
the Council. ‘* Fora series of years,”’ 
remarked the President, Mr. Gilbert, 
in his last Annual Address to that 
learned body, Dr. Pearson ‘‘ continued 
to diffuse, by his lectures, a knowledge 
of the new chemistry, instructing hun- 
dreds in the truths of science, as they 
became successively developed, in a 
manner not calculated to load the me- 
mory, but to invigorate the reasoning 
powers, in proportion as new facts 
were communicated and arranged. 
And to Dr. Pearson we are again 
indebted for rendering familiar in 
England the nomenclature of chemis- 
try, first adopted in another country ; 
an adaptation of words to things, of 
which it may be truly said, 

‘Os av uidn roe ovoparer, oars Keb 

TO Tayp.are. 

A medium of communication adapting 
its plastic nature to the reception of 
new facts, and of new arrangements, 
owing, perhaps, their existence to the 
facilities of this universal language.”’ 
The following is an imperfect list of 
his publications : 

** Disputatio Physica Inauguralis, de Pu- 
tridine Animalibus post mortem superveni- 
ente. Edin. 1774,” 8vo. 





* The epitaphs of these individuals at 
Stainton, may be seen in Hunter’s ** His- 
tory of the Deanery of Doncaster,” vol. 1. 
p- 258. 

Gent, Mac. February, 1829. 
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‘¢ Observations and Experiments for in- 
vestigating the Chemical History of the 
Tepid Springs of Buxton; intended for 
the improvement of Natural Science and 
the Art of Physic. Lond. 1783,” 2 vols. 
8vo. 

*¢ Directions for Impregnating the Bux- 
ton Waters with its own and other Gases, 
and for composing Artificial Buxton Water. 
Lond. 1785,” 8vo. 

“€ Translation of the Table of Chemical 
Nomenclature proposed by de Gayton, for- 
merly de Morveau, Lavoisier, Bertholet, 
and de Fourcroy; with additions and altera- 
tions. To which are prefixed, an Explana- 
tion of the Terms, and some Observations 
on the New System of Chemistry. Lond. 
1794,” 4to. 2d edit. enlarged and cor- 
rected. 1799, 4to. 

‘« Experiments and Observations on the 
Constituent Parts of the Potatoe Root. 
Lond. 1795,” 4to. 

‘* An Inquiry concerning the History of 
the Cow-Pock, principally with a view to 
supersede and extinguish the Simall-Pox. 
Lond. 1798,” 8vo. 

** The Substance of a Lecture on the 
Inoculation of the Cow-Pock. 1798,” 8vo. 

** Arranged Catalogue of the Articles of 
Food, Seasoning, and Medicine, for the 
use of Lectures on Therapeutics and Materia 
Medica. Lond. 1801,” 8vo. 

** An Examination of the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons, on 
the claims of Remunerations for the Vaccine 
Pock Iuoculation; containing a Statement 
of the principal Historical Facts of the 
Vaccina. Lond. 1802,” 8vo. 

*© Report on the Cow-Pock {noculation 
during the years 1800, 1801, and 1802, 
with two coloured engravings. 1803,” 8vo. 

*¢ A Statement of Evidence from Trials 
of Variolous and Vaccine Matter in Inocu- 
lation, to judge whether or no a person can 
undergo the Small-Pox, after being affected 
with the Cow-Pock. 1804,” 8vo. 

*¢ A Communication to the Board of 
Agriculture, on the use of Green Vitriol, 
or Sulphate of Iron, as a Manure; and on 
the efficacy of Paring and Burning depending 
partly on Oxide of Iron. Lond. 1805,” 
4to. Also printed in Nicholson's Journal, 
vol, x. p. 206. 

** A Syllabus of Lectures,” an octavo 
volume. 

** An Address to the Heads of Families, 
Ly one of the Physicians of the Vaccine Pock 
Institution.” 

‘© A Paper, ‘containing the results of 
eleven years’ practice at the Original Vaccine 
Pock Institution, read at a Meeting of the 
Governors and Friends of that Establish- 
ment. 1811,” 8vo, 
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To the Philosophical Transactions 
Dr. Pearson made the following con- 
tributions : 


‘* Experiments and Observations to in- 
vestigate the Composition of James’ Pow- 
der.” (Abr. xvi. 87.) 1791.—** The 
composition of this celebrated febrifuge,” 
it was observed by Mr. Gilbert, in his Ad- 
dress before quoted, ‘‘ having been long 
withholden from the public, notwithstand- 
ing the sworn specification of its inventor, 
a great anxiety was naturally felt for dis- 
covering the secret. This Dr. Pearson 
effected, having proved by analysis, and by 
the reunion of the constituent parts, that 
antimony and phosphate of lime made up 
the whole mass. Some slight differences 
may still exist between the concealed medi- 
cine and any other that can be produced, 
arising probably from peculiar, and possibly 
from accidental and unimportant manipula- 
tions; but no doubt can be entertained as to 
the essential ingredients. 

‘¢ Experiments made with the view of 
Decompounding Fixed Air, or Carbonic 
Acid.” (Ib. 221.) 1792. 

*¢ Observations and Experiments on a 
Wax-like Substance, resembling the Péla 
of the Chinese, collected at Madras by Dr. 
Anderson, and by him called White Lac.’ 
(Ib. 428.) 1794. 

«¢ Experiments and Observations to inves- 
tigate the Nature of a kind of Steel manu- 
factured at Bombay, and there called Wootz; 
with Remarks on the Properties and Com- 
position of the different states of Iron.” 
(Ib. 580.) 1795. 

‘¢ Observations on some Ancient Metal- 
lic Arms and Utensils, fourd in the River 
Witham; with Experiments to determine 
their Composition.” (Ib. xvitt. 38.) 1796. 
—a paper pronounced by Mr. Gilbert to be 
‘© equally interesting to the vatural philoso- 
pher and to the antiquary, since it ascertains 
the composition of metallic weapons belong- 
ing to times the most remote, and confirms 
the opinion, derived from classical autho- 
rity, of their being made from an alloy of 
copper and tin,” 

** Observations and Experiments, made 
with the view of ascertaining the Nature of 
the Gas produced by passing Electric dis- 
charges pene Water.” (Ib. 104.) 1797. 
s¢With a Description of the Apparatus for 
these Experiments.” (Nicholson’s Jour- 
nal, 1. 243.) 1797.—** This communica- 
tion,”” remarked Mr, Gilbert, ** must be 
highly estimated, since it tended, at that 
early period, strongly to confirm the great 
discovery of Mr. Cavendish—the decompo- 
sition of water; a discovery of the utmost 
importance, but requiring every possible 
confirmation, as it went in direct opposition 
to the decided opinions, to the prejudices 
of many thousand years. We are become 
familiar with hydrogen, with oxygen, with 
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the compound nature of liquids, and the 
changes of form produced on bodies by the 
agency of heat. The speculative philoso- 
phers of antiquity, on the contrary, mis- 
taking varieties of form for real differences 
of substance, arranged all physical nature 
under four classes, denominating solid bo- 
dies, or the principle of solidity, earth; 
liquid bodies, under a similar hypothesis, 
water ; and the principle of elasticity, air; 
fire, or heat, occupied the fourth division : 
and to these was added a fifth, or quint- 
essence,—the substance endowed with con- 
sciousness, with thought, and with the 
power of originating motion. It is obvious 
that ice, water, and steam, to satisfy this 
arrangement, must possess three distinct 
essences ; yet such is the power of habitual 
attachment to opinions never before ques- 
tioned, that had Mr. Cavendish, the scien- 
tific ornament of our country and of his age, 
lived some centuries before our time, he 
might perhaps have experienced a common 
fate with the shthienglitn who maintained 
the revolution of the earth and the central 
position of the sun.” 

*¢ Observations and Experiments tending 
to shew the Composition and Properties of 
Urinary Concretions. (Phil. Trans. 1798, 
p- 254.) Observations and Experiments on 
Pus. ({b. 1810, p 294.) On the Co- 
louring Matter of the Black Bronchial 
Glands, and of the Black Spots of the 
Lungs.” (Ib. 1813, p. 159.) 

The last paper Dr. Pearson wrote for the 
Royal Society, was a Bakerian Lecture, to 
which he gave the title, ‘¢ Researches to 
discover the faculties of Pulmonary Absorp- 
tion with respect to Charcoal.” This was 
not printed. 

To other periodical publications : 

** Case of Diseased Kidney.” (Med. 
Obs. and Ing. vi. p. 236.) 1784. 

*© Of the Effects of the Variolous Infec- 
tion on Pregnant Women.” (Med. Com. 
x1x. 213.) 1794. 

** Some Observations and Experiments 
ou Vaccine Inoculation. (Annals of Med. 
Iv. 318.) 1799. 

‘© A Statement on the Progress in the 
Vaccine Inoculation, and Experiments to 
obtain Determinations concerning some im- 
portant Facts belonging to the Vaccine 
Disease.” (Med. and Phys. Jour. 11. 213.) 
1799. 

‘© On the Eruption, resembling Small- 
Pox, which sometimes appears in the Ino- 
culated Vaccine Disease.” (Ib. 111. 97,) 
1800. 

“© On Vaccination.” (Ib. 309.) 

** An Account of a singular Cure of a 
Dropsy.” (Med. Trans. 111. 319.) 1785. 

ss An Account of the Division of the 
Liver, occasioned by a Fall.” (Ib. 377.) 

** On Expectorated Matter.” (Ib. xxv. 
216.) 1810. 
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«* Observations and Experiments on Pus.” 
(Ib. xxx. 17,) 1811. 

‘© A Reply to some Observations and 
Conclusions in a Paper in the 2d volume of 
the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, on 
the Nature of the Alkaline Matter con- 
tained in various Dropsical Fluids, in the 
Serum of the Blood.” (Ib. xxx1. 145,) 
1812. 

*¢ A Rejoinder to a Paper published in 
the Philosophical Journal, by Dr. Marcet, 
on the Animal Fluids.” (Ib. xxx. 37.) 

** Remarks on the Correspondence be- 
tween Dr. Bostock and Dr. Marcet, on the 
subject of the Uncombined Alkali in the 
Animal Fluids.” (Ib. xxx1n. 285.) 

In perusing this list of Dr. Pearson’s 
literary labours, it will have been per- 
ceived how greatly he was interested 
in the Vaccine question. He took up 
the subject on philosophical principles; 
and for the purpose of honestly testing 
the discovery with the same accuracy as 
for a chemical experiment, he founded, 
in 1799, the ‘* Original Vaccine Insti- 
tution,” which, for twenty-seven years, 
maintained a correct and impartial re- 
cord of facts. This, together with his 
extensive foreign connections, tended 
much to the general diffusion of Vac- 
cination. It is a memorable cir- 
cumstance that, to attain this salutary 
end, the severities of the Revolutionary 
War were relaxed, by the consent of 
the hostile governments of France and 
England ; and for the purposes of sci- 
ence and humanity, an uninterrupted 
correspondence was carried on by Dr. 
Pearson, with the medical men of 
France and Italy. We have reason 
to know, that Mr. Wadd, who was 
his colleague in the Vaccine Insti- 
tution, is able, should he produce 
another volume of his ‘* Maxims and 
Memoirs,” to give a better account of 
the intercourse that existed with the 
then great family of philosophers, than 
any other man; and we hope he will 
make a ‘* Mem.” of this hint. 

Dr. Pearson was devoted to Shak- 
speare, was in the constant habit of 
quoting him, and has left in manu- 
script some clever commentaries on 
the great dramatic bard. He and 
Kemble knew each other at Doncas- 
ter, and their intimacy continued long 
after. Dr. Pearson was also very in- 
timate with Horne Tooke and Sir 
Francis Burdett; so much so that he 
was considered by many as a_ party 
man; but in truth he never interfered 
with politics, and has been heard to 
declare his complete ignorance in 
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them, which, considering his nume- 
rous professional avocations, was per- 
fectly accountable and natural... Dr. 
Pearson was acknowledged by good 
judges, to be a sound Greek and Latin 
scholar. He was a hospitable land- 


‘Jord, a disinterested friend, and a very 


ood-humoured and jocose companion : 
abounded in anecdotes, which he 
took with excellent effect. He would 
often observe to his friends, that he 
knew he was growing old ; but that he 
had made up his mind to die “ in 
harness.” 

The circumstances of Dr. Pearson’s 
death were peculiarly melancholy. It 
took place at his house in Hanover- 
square, on Sunday, Nov. 9, in conse- 
quence of a fall down stairs. Not- 
withstanding his great age, Dr. Pear- 
son was indefatigable in the pursuit 
of study, and sat up every night later 
than any person of his family. On 
the night preceding his death, he 
remained, as one, the last up. 
When the footboy got up and came 
down early on Sunday morning, he 
found his master’s candlestick and the 
extinguisher at the top of the first 
flight of stairs, and on going down 
lower he heard a loud breathing, 
which alarmed him so much, that he 
ran back to the attics for a fellow- 
servant, with whom he returned to 
ascertain the cause. On reaching the 
bottom, they discovered their unfortu- 
nate master on the ground at the 
entrance of the hall, breathing still 
heavily, but senseless, and with a 
large wound on his head, from which 
a quantity of blood had flowed. He 
was taken immediately to his bed, and 
medical aid procured. In the course of 
the day he recovered his consciousness, 
but expired towards the evening. It 
is supposed that he was seized with 
giddiness, and fell backward on reach- 
ing the top of the first flight of stairs, 
and rolled down to the bottom with- 
out being able to call for help, or 
without the noise of his fall being 
heard, 

Dr. Pearson lost an only son some 
years since, which was a great afflic- 
tion tohim. He has left two daugh- 
ters; one is married to John Dodson, 
D.C. L. (and formerly M. P.), and 
the other is single. 

A silhouette of Dr. Pearson, taken 
about 1800, was published in Lettsom’s 
** Hints.” A portrait of him in mid- 
dle life was suspended in his parlour; 
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and a fine bust of him was, not 
many years ago, executed by Chantrey. 
The accompanying sketch, which is 
an exceedingly good resemblance of 
his appearance in his latter years, was 
taken by one of his pupils, and the 
original pen-and-ink sketch is pre- 
served in the library of St. George’s 


Hospital. 
——e— 


Memorrs or Mr. Tuomas Bewick. 
(Continued from p. 20.) 
T was observed before, that Mr. 
Bewick’s younger brother John 
was apprenticed to Mr. Beilby and 
himself. He naturally followed the 
line of engraving which had been so 
successfully struck out by his brother, 
and at the close of his apprenticeship 
removed to London, where he soon 
became very eminent as a wood en- 
graver. Indeed, in some respects he 
might be said to excel the elder Be- 
wick. This naturally induced Mr, 
William Bulmer, the spirited proprie- 
tor of the Shakspeare Press, ** whose 
various splendid publications have so 
effectually contributed to establish the 
credit of the Englis! press,” himself a 
Newcastle man, to conceive the desire 
of giving to the world a complete spe- 
cimen of the improved arts of type and 
block-printing ; and for this purpose 
he engaged the Messrs. Bewick, two 
of his earliest acquaintances, to en- 
grave a set of cuts to embellish the 
oems of Goldsmith’s Traveller and 
eserted Village, and Parnell’s Her- 
mit. These poems appeared in 1795, 
in a royal quarto volume, and attracted 
a great share of public attention, as 
well on account of the beauty of the 
rinting as of the novelty of the em- 
ellishments. These, after designs 
made from the most igteresting pas- 
sages of the poems, were executed with 
the greatest care and skill, and were 
universally allowed to exceed every 
thing of the kind that had before been 
produced. Indeed it was conceived 
almost impossible that such delicate 
effects could be obtained from blocks 
of wood; and it is said that his late 
Majesty entertained so great a doubt 
upon the subject, that he ordered his 
bookseller, Mr. George Nicol, to pro- 
cure the blocks from Mr. Bulmer for 
his inspection, that he might convince 
himself of the fact. 
The success of this volume induced 
Mr. Bulmer to print in the same way 
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Mr. Somerville’s Chace. The subjects 
which ornament this work being en- 
tirely composed of landscape scenery 
and animals, were peculiarly adapted 
to display the beauties of wood-en- 
graving. Unfortunately for the arts, 
it was the last work of the younger 
Bewick, who died at the close of the 
year 1795 of a pulmonary complaint ; 
probably contracted by too great appli- 
cation. He is justly described in the 
monumental inscription in Ovingham 
churchyard, as * only excelled as to 
his ingenuity as an artist by his con- 
duct asa man.” Previously, however, 
to his death, he had drawn the whole 
of the designs for the ‘‘ Chase” on the 
blocks, except one, which was fur- 
nished by Mr. Pollard the engraver, 
an early acquaintance of the Bewicks, 
all of which were beautifully engraved 
by his brother Thomas. 

In 1797 Messrs. Beilby and Bewick 
published the first volume of the His- 
tory of British Birds, comprising the 
Land-birds. This work contains an 
account of the various feathered tribes 
either constantly residing in, or occa- 
sionally visiting our island. While 
Bewick was engraving the cuts (al- 
most all faithfully delineated from na- 
ture,) Mr. Beilby was engaged in fur- 
nishing the written descriptions. Some 
unlucky misanderstandings having 
arisen about the appropriation of this 
part of the work, a separation of inte- 
rests took place between the parties; 
and the compilation and completion of 
the second volume, ou British Water- 
Birds, devolved on Mr. Bewick alone ; 
subject, however, to the literary cor- 
rections of the Rev. Henry Cotes, Vi- 
car of Bedlington. In the whole of 
this work the drawings are minutely 
accurate, and express the natural deli- 
cacy of feather, down, and foliage, in 
a manner peculiarly happy. And the 
variety of the vignettes, and the genius 
and humour displayed in the whole of 
them (illustrating, besides, in a man- 
ner never before attempted, the habits 
of the birds, &c. &c.) stamp a value on 
the work even superior to the former 
publication on Quadrupeds. This, as 
well as the work on Quadrupeds, has 
passed through many editions, with 
and without the letter-press. 

Mr. Bewick’s next works were on a 
larger scale, four very spirited and ac- 
curate representations of a zebra, an 
elephant, a lion, and a tiger, from the 
collection and for the use of Mr. Pid- 
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cock, the celebrated exhibitor of wild 
beasts. A few proofs were taken of 
each, which are very scarce. 

In 1818 he published a Collection 
of Fables, entitled ‘The Fables of 
Esop and others, with Designs by 
Thomas Bewick.”” This work has not 
been received by the public with a fa- 
vour which its unquestionable merit 
might have expected. 

In 1820 Mr. Emerson Charnley, 
bookseller in Newcastle, having pur- 
chased of Messrs. Wilson of York a 
large collection of wood-cuts, which 
had been engraved by Messrs. Bewick 
for various works printed by Mr. Tho- 
mas Saint of Newcastle, conceived the 
design of employing them in the illus- 
tration of a volume of Select Fables. 
Though aware that Mr. Bewick wish- 
ed it to be fully understood that he 
had no wish to “ feed the whimsies of 
bibliomanists,” as he himself express- 
ed it (and was perhaps a little jealous 
of all the imperfections of his youth 
being set before the public), yet the 
editor conceived that he was rendering 
to the curious in wood-engraving a 
very acceptable acquisition, by thus 
rescuing from destruction so many va- 
luable specimens of the early talents of 
the fathers of the revival of this elegant 
art. They were thus enabled to study 
the gradual advance towards excellence 
of these ingenious artists from their 
very earliest beginnings, and to trace 
the promise of talents afterwards so 
conspicuously developed. To this work 
a well-written memoir of Mr. Bewick 
was prefixed, together with a list of 
his principal works, to which we have 
been much indebted. 

Mr. Bewick, however, was also en- 
gaged from time to time by himself 
and his various pupils, in furnishing 
embellishments to various other works, 
which it is now impossible to particu- 
larize. One may be mentioned, a 
“Medical Botany, by Dr. Thornton.” 
But as Mr. Bewick had no knowledge 
of this department of natural science, 
the cuts engraved for this work were 
merely servile copies of the drawings 
sent, executed with great exactness in- 
deed, but not at all con amore. Jt is 
believed that the work itself obtained 
very little of the public attention. 

Several of the later years of. Mr. 
Bewick’s life were, in part at least, 
devoted to a work on British Fishes. 
A number of very accurate drawings 
were made by himself, and more by 
his son Robert, whose accuracy of de- 
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lineation is perhaps equal to his fas 
ther’s. . From twenty to thirty of these 
had been actually engraved, and a v 
large proportion (amounting to more 
than a hundred) of vignettes, consist- 
ing of river and sea-coast scenery, the 
humours of fishermen and fishwomen, 
the exploits of birds of prey in fish- 
taking, &c. It is hoped that Mr. Ro- 
bert Bewick will be encouraged to go 
on with and complete the work. 

Mr. Bewick had a continued suc- 
cession of pupils, many of whom have 
done the highest honour to their pre- 
ceptor, and some of whom are now 
carrying on the art to a stage of ad- 
vancement to which he himself ac- 
knowledges, in a draft of a letter to 
Mr. Lawford, the publisher of North- 
cote’s Fables, now before us (but never 
written out and sent), he had never 
conceived it would arrive. It is almost 
needless to mention the names of Nes- 
bitt and, above all, Harvey. Others 
were cut off by death, or still more la- 
mentable circumstances, who would 
otherwise have done great credit to 
their master; as Johnson, whose pre- 
mature death occurred in Scotland, 
while copying some of the pictures of 
Lord Breadalbane; Clennell; Ransom; 
and Hole, whose exquisite vignette in 
the title-page of Mr. Shepherd's Pog- 
gio, gave the highest promise, but he 
was stopped in a more agreeable way 
by succeeding to a handsome fortune. 

The last project of Mr. Bewick’s 
was to improve at once the taste and 
morals of the lower classes, particu- 
larly in the country, by a series of 
blocks on a large scale, to supersede 
the wretched (sometimes immoral) 
daubs with which the walls of cottages 
are too frequently clothed. A cut of 
an Old Horse, intended to head an 
Address on Cruelty to that noble ani- 
mal, was his last production: the proof 
of it was brought to him from the press 
only three days before he died. 

It may be observed, that in the 
works of the early masters in the art of 
engraving on wood, there was certainly 
little more attempted by them than a 
bold outline, except the apparent ease 
with which they introduced the cross- 
hatching in many of their large blocks. 
It remained for the burine of Bewick 
to produce a more complete and finish- 
ed effect, by displaying a variety of 
tints, and effecting a perspective, in 
many of his highly finished engrav- 
ings, that astonished even the coppere 
plate engraver at the capability of the 
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art. This im penaient a com- 
letely obtaine slightly lowering 
the cohen of the. block whine the 
distance or lighter parts of the engrav- 
ing were to be shewn to J ag ee 
and was first suggested to Mr. Bewick 
by his early acquaintance Mr. Bulmer, 
who, during the period of the joint ap- 
renticeships of these young aspirants 
or fame in their different vocations, 
invariably took off the proof impres- 
sions of Bewick’s blocks at the print- 
ing office of his master in the Burnt 
House Entry in the Side, where Mr. 
Bulmer received the first rudiments of 
his art. At this office he printed for his 
friend the engraving of the Huntsman 
and Old Hound, which, as has already 
been observed, obtained for our young 
artist a small premium from the So- 
ciety of Arts in London. 

Of the numerous pupils of Bewick 
few of them have pursued the exact 
manner of their Master. They have, 
however, produced specimens, which 
for delicacy of execution, could hardly 
have been contemplated by the warm- 
est admirers of the art. i a 4to vo- 
lume entitled “ Religious Emblems,” 
with descriptions of the Scriptural sub- 
jects from the pen of the Rev. Mr. 
Thomas, chaplain to the Earl of Cork 
and Orrery, published some few years 
ago by Mr. Ackermann of the Strand, 
we have the best and united efforts of 
both the Nesbits, Clennell, Bransten, 
Hole, &c. which assuredly form a very 
superior specimen of the varied man- 
ner of those artists; but the whole of 
the blocks in this publication appear 
an evident attempt to rival, and trench 
upon the art of engraving on copper, 
which the most laboured and success- 
ful efforts of the engraver on wood, it 
is feared, will never be able to accom- 
plish. Wood engraving possesses many 
advantages over copper, which ought 
never to be relinquished, but it of 
course fails in many other respects, 
Mr. Bewick, whose original style was 
to produce a bold and determined ef- 
fect by the great breadth of light and 
shadow he so successfully introduced 
into his performances, effected it in a 
great measure by merely leaving cer- 
tain parts of the blocks untouched by 
the graver, instead of attempting to in- 
-troduce the cross-hatching observable 
in the engravings of Albert Durer and 
the artists of his time, by which an 
exquisitely mellow and brilliant tint 
-was obtained, equalling almost in soft- 
ness the most highly finished drawings 
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in India ink. Many of the wood en- 
gravings of Mr. Bulmer’s edition of 

omerville’s Chace, present the most 
decided proof that this style of engrav- 
ing on wood should be invariably pur- 
sued in preference to any other. 

Having noticed generally the rare 
talents of Mr. Bewick, as a superior 
artist in the particular walk of his pro- 
fession, it may be interesting to the 
admirers of his graphic acquirements 
to be made acquainted with a portion 
of the propensities and whimsicalities 
in which he indulged both in the early 
and more matured periods of his life. 
When a boy, it was his particular 
amusement to display the first indica- 
tions of his genius, in making sketches 
with chalk on almost every barn-door, 
and on the walls of every cottager’s 
house in the village of Cherry Burn. 
From this exhibition of Bewick’s 
talents arose his connexion with Mr. 
Beilby, who, accidentally passing 
through the hamlet which gave birth 
to our artist, was highly interested by 
the discovery of such susly dawnings of 
genius. After the necessary introduc- 
tion to his parents, Mr. Beilby lost no 
time in securing the youth as his ap- 
prentice. 

When Bewick was at school in his 
native village, he by some unfortunate 
accident once happened to offend his 
worthy schoolmaster in rather an un- 
common degree, on which occasion 
his instructor, to add to the degrada- 
tion of his punishment, ordered him 
to go forth and bring him a handful of 
birch twigs, with which his flagella- 
tion was to be inflicted. He instantly 
left the school; but to show his hu- 
mour, mixed with a little adroitness 
and cunning at that early period, in- 
stead of producing the birch he was 
sent for, in a short time brought, or 
rather dragged to the school-room 
door, the largest bough of a neigh- 
bouring tree he could cut down, which 
pleasant conceit so disarmed the anger 
of his master, that he immediately re- 
mitted his punishment. Bewick used 
frequently to repeat this exploit of his 
juvenile ingenuity to his companions 
with infiniie glee. 

As a youngster, Bewick on all occa- 
sions expressed his utter contempt for 
the acquirement of property. He was 
a and abstemious in his mode of 
iving; though, for a short period, one 
of his whimsies was to be particularly 
singular in the mode in which he 
would have his animal food prepared 
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for use. But these singularities, with 
other trifling eccentricities, were soon 
banished from his mind. In person 
he was robust, well-formed, and very 


healthy. He was fond of early rising, 
walking, and indulging in all the rus- 


tic and athletic sports which are so 
prevalent in the North. For many 
ears of the early periods of his life, 
be made it an invariable practice of 
visiting every morning, a farm-house at 
Elswick, a small village about two 
miles distant from Newcastle, and in- 
dulged himself in partaking of hot rye 
cake and buttermilk, a repast which 
was regularly prepared by Goody Coxen, 
the respectable hostess of the cottage, 
for such of the Newcastle pedestrians 
who were inclined to enjoy a morning 
walk before the business of the day 
commenced. It was his habit to in- 
dulge in and inure himself to combat 
hardships of every description. At one 
time, even in the middle of the severest 
winter, he would sleep with his bed- 
room windows open ; and it frequently 
occurred, when he awoke in the morn- 
ing, that snow in quantity was to be 
found on his bed-clothes. He was 
rape ee fond of smoking. It was 
is almost invariable practice in the 
middle period of his life to meet a few 
confidential friends in the evening at a 
well-known rendezvous for the politi- 
cians of Newcastle, kept by a Mr. 
Swarley in the Groat Market. This 
Boniface, for the comfort and accom- 
modation of his evening guests, fitted 
up and set apart for their disputation a 
large room in his public house, which 
was ironically named by the plebeians 
of the town the House of Lords. In 
this nightly convocation of talents and 
conviviality, our artist, furnished with 
his pipe and jug of ale, spent many a 
pleasant evening in the circle of his 
friends, either in discussing the poli- 
tics of the day, or descanting on the 
local circumstances of the town. 
Bewick was highly delighted with 
the talents of Cunningham, the pasto- 
ral poet, who resided many years in 
Newcastle. The company of this rival 
of Shenstone was always a great intel- 
lectual treat to the youngster of Cherry 
Burn, who took a very striking like- 
ness in pencil of his favourite poet, 
which it is believed is the only one 
ever taken of Cunningham. This por- 
trait is at present in the possession of 
the Rev. Isaac Jackman of the Philan- 
thropic Society; and was shown to 
Mr. Bewick during his short residence 
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in London in the autumn of last sum- 
mer, at the recollection of which the 
good old man gy to receive infi- 
nite pleasure. any portraits of our 
artist have been engraved and publish- 
ed ; but the only full-length painting 
of this extraordinary genius was exe- 
cuted by Mr. Ramsay, whose interest 
ing painting of the Trial of King 
Charles forms a distinguished feature 
in the present exhibition of the Bri- 
tish Gallery in Pall-mall. Mr. Ram- 
say’s delineation of Bewick is not only 
a most striking representation of his 
features, but conveys to the mind the 
most perfect idea of the very gait and 
munner of the man. Within a few 
— it was proposed by a select num- 

er of his friends who had long been 
the warm admirers of the talents of 
our artist in Newcastle, that a bust 
should be executed of him, as a last- 
ing memorial of the high regard they 
entertained for his genius. A fund 
for this purpose was immediately pro- 
duced, and Mr. Baily, the pero Me 
sculptor, was employed to carry the 
well-meant intentions of those patrons 
of genius and art into execution. The 
bust was executed with great fidelity 
and taste, and was presented by the 
gentlemen at whose instance it was 
accomplished to the Council and 
Members of the Philosophical Society 
of Newcastle upon Tyne, where it 
now occupies a niche in the most pro- 
minent part of the library of that learn- 
ed body. 

An anecdote is told of our artist, 
that a tradesman of Newcastle whom 
he had for many years employed to 
serve him with coals, had at last, Be- 
wick discovered, began to defraud him 
in the measure of the article he had so 
long furnished for his domestic com- 
fort, on which occasion he sent a strong 
letter of rebuke to this rogue in grain, 
for his ingratitude and want of com- 
mon honesty. At the bottom of his 
epistle he sketched with his pen a 
small drawing, in which was intro- 
duced the figure of a man in a coal 
cart, accompanied by the —— 
tion of the Devil close by his side, 
who is seen stopping the vehicle im- 
mediately under a gallows, beneath 
which is written these emphatic words 
—ithe end and punishment of all disho- 
nest men! This well-timed satire so 
affected the nervous system of the poor 
delinquent, that he immediately con- 
fessed his guilt to his benefactor, and 
on his knees implored his pardon. 
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This small sketch was afterwards en- 
graved as a tail-piece, which may be 
seen in the first volume of his British 
Birds. 

Mr. Bewick was a man of warm at- 
tachments, particularly to the various 
branches of his family. It is known 
that, during his apprenticeship, he 
seldom failed to visit his parents once 
a week at Cherry Burn, distant about 
14 miles from Newcastle; and when 
the Tyne was so swelled by rain and 
land floods, that he could not get 
across, it was his practice to shout 
over to them, and having made his in- 
quiries after the state of their health, 
he returnec home. 

In 1825, ina letter from Bewick to 
an old: crony of his in London, after 
describing with a kind of enthusiastic 
pleasure the domestic comforts he 
daily enjoyed, he says, “1 might fill 
you a sheet in dwelling on the merits 
of my young folks, without being a 
bit aivald of any remarks that might 
be made upon me, such as ‘ look at the 
old fool, he thinks there is nobody 
has sic Lairns as he has.’ \n short, my 
son and three daughters do every thing 
in their power to make their parents 
happy.” 

He was naturally of the most perse- 
vering and industrious habits. The 
number of blocks he has engraved is 
almost inconceivable. At his bench 
he worked and whistled with the most 
perfect good humour from morn to 
night, and ever and anon thought the 
day too short for the extension of his 
labours. He did not mix much with 
the world, for he possessed a singular 
and most independent mind. He luxu- 
riated in the bosom of his family, and 
no pleasures he could enjoy in the lat- 
ter stage of his life were equal in his 
opinion to the sterling comforts of his 
own fire-side. He died as he lived, an 
upright and truly honest man, and 
breathed his last moments, after a 
short illness, in the midst of his affec- 
tionate and disconsolate offspring at 
his residence near the Windmill Hills, 
Gateshead, on Saturday the 8th of No- 
vember, 1828, in the 76th year of his 
age. 

Much more might be said of this 
distinguished artist; but it is known 
that he had, to fill up his vacant time 
during the winter evenings of the two 
last years of his life, devoted his atten- 
tion to writing a memoir of himself. 
This work, it is said, will extend ‘to 
two 41o volumes, and is to be accom- 
panied by various portraits of his early 
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and particular friends, and many other 
engravings, which are to be executed 
on wood. The work, it is presumed, 
will be given to the public under the 
sanction and superintendance of his 
family. His only son, Mr. R. E. 
Bewick, has been bred to the profes- 
sion his father so successfully pursued, 
and possesses eminent talents as an 
engraver on wood. 


Mr. Ursan, Whitchurch, Feb.7. 
te periodical arrival of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, always a source 
of amusement and information highly 
acceptable in literary retirement, could 
not but be particularly gratifying to me, 
when its last number brought so hand- 
some and unexpected a compliment 
paid to my proposed History of Buck- 
inghamshire, by acorrespondent, whom 
(his letter being dated at Shere) I pre- 
sume to identify with the venerable 
and learned Historian of Surrey. To 
be commended by a man ‘‘ whose 
praise is fame,” is so very flattering, 
that I must request you to afford me 
this earliest and public opportunity of 
expressing my acknowledgments and 
my gratitude, 
it is indeed a subject of regret that 
Buckinghamshire, which has produced 
its competent share of writers, who 
have attained eminence and distinc- 
tion in various departments of science, 
and of persons who have arrived at 
rank and honours which have rendered 
them conspicuous both in the Church 
and the State, has so long remained 
without an Historian to preserve the 
records of its ancient features and con- 
dition; to display the progress of its 
modern improvements; embalm the 
memory of its worthies, statesmen, and 
patriots ; and present, for the admira- 
tion and example of future ages, a faith- 
ful picture of this interesting and im- 
portant portion of the kingdom. An 
earnest endeavour to supply this defi- 
ciency in topographical literature, ani- 
mated me to the undertaking. Whilst, 
however, I am duly sensible that the 
History of Buckinghamshire will re- 
quire much indulgence, I hope that I 
may without arrogance assume that it 
has some pretensions to favour, and 
some claim upon the support and as- 
sistance of my countrymen, and of all 
whose families, connexions, residence, 
or property, have given them an inte- 
rest in, or dispose them to regard and 
desire the welfare and credit of the 
County. G. Lipscome. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
~~ 


Letters of an Architect from France, Italy, 
and Greece. By Joseph Woods, F.A.S, 
F.L.S. F.G.S. &c. 2 vols. 4to. 


THE chief intention of Mr. Woods, 
in this excellent publication, is to ex- 
hibit in copious architectural details 
the character of the Greek, Roman, 
and Gothic styles in France and Italy. 
The articles and subjects are so ongle 
and various, that an enumeration would 
be only an index, of no utility in a 
Review, because it must omit the very 
essence of the work, the architectural 
criticism ; in fact, would be only the 
references at the bottom of a page, 
without the text. We shall therefore 
confine ourselves to one style, the 
Gothic, and shall briefly premise, that 
the French Gothic appears to us, in its 
best light, only a tasteful disposition of 
exuberant ornament, very seldom in 
good keeping; and that the Italian 
Gothic is a mougrel style, which breaks 
every thing into small pieces, and amal- 
gamates the incongruous and inhar- 
monious, in very bad taste. But what- 
ever may be the mixed character of 
numerous English buildings, still the 
styles. of the several ras are homo- 
geneous, but this we cannot say of the 
foreign. If we think correctly, what 
we should call distinctive peculiarities 
of the Saxon or Norman, were inter- 
mixed with the Gothic, during the 
whole of its existence ; whereas, among 
us, such archaisms were, after certain 
poe wholly ejected. We shall, 

owever, here terminate our remarks, 
because we think that our readers will 
be far more edified and pleased by those 
of Mr. Woods, and because we shall 
be copious in our extracts. We shail 
begin with one, which shows the su- 
perior fitness of the Gothic style for 
Churches. 

“It is totally impossible that any style 
of building should be peculiarly calculated 
for a particular set of opinions. Some 
Protestant writers attribute to Gothic archi- 
tecture a mysterious connexion with the 
Roman Catholic religion, and indeed seem 
to think that all magnificent Churches have 
a tendency to support that system. Such 
an opinion does not deserve consideration, 
but it is certainly true, that some buildings 
are calculated to excite emotions favourable 
to religious impressions, to produce a se- 
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rious frame of mind, and one in which we 
are more inclined to acknowledge the pre- 
sent existence of superior power, and more 
ready to submit to the influence of this con- 
viction.... Mankind in general, at least in 
France and England, are dull and sluggish 
in the affairs of religion; they find it diffi- 
cult to detach their thoughts sufficiently 
from worldly affairs. It is desirable, there- 
fore, that every help should be given them ; 
for, in this, as in every other good object, 
human means are to be used, when they 
are put within our reach. A place of wor- 
ship should, therefore, in the first place, 
possess in its style and decoration a de-_ 
cidedly different appearance from a common 
dwelling house: this tends to break the 
associations with the every day employments 
of life, and gradually to form new associa- 
tions with the objects of religion, which 
become of considerable importance jn the 
goverament of the attention. A merchant, 
on entering his counting-house, is more 
strongly led to think of ships and com- 
merce, than on coming into a dining-room. 
Secondly, a place of worship should possess 
a decided character of power and sublimity : 
if from the conditions of our nature, any 
style of building is calculated to induce 
serious feelings, that style is fitted for a 
Church. In the third place, if any style be 
already connected in our imagination with 
the duties of religion, it is fitter for the 
purpose than one which having equally the 
two former qualifications, is deficient in the 
Jatter. These considerations point out the 
Gothic architecture, as preferable to every 
other, for the Churches of our own coun- 
try.” i. 11. 


For our parts, we are satisfied that 
any attempt at reconciling the Greek 
and Gothic, however ingenious it may 
be, is impossible, because they are as 
irreconcileable im se, as trees and 
animals. We now come to the 

Differences between French and Eng- 
lish Cathedrals. Mr. Woods, speak- 
ing of those of Amiens, Notre Dame 
at Paris, and Rheims, says, that they 
are more pyramidal in their forms— 
that the space between the western 
towers is proportionally smaller than 
with us; that the door-ways are much 
larger; that a rose or marigold window 
is placed over the central opening, and 
that there is oneor more rangesof niches, 
with statues, nearly hiding the trian- 
gular gable-end of the nave ; that some- 
limes one, or even two ranges of 
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niches, occur below the marigold win- 
dow ; and that sometimes the window 
is between two ranges of niches, and 
that in some instances there are two 
rose windows. P. 6. 

It is well-known, that the French 
abhor simplicity, and that they have 
a toy-shop taste, but certainly a taste, 
as far as concerns that sort of thing, 
superior to every other known. Eng- 
lishmen, in colloquial language, call 
such a taste Birmingham and ginger- 
bread, and connoisseurs limit such pro~ 
fusion of decoration to jewellery and 
small things. We think our country- 
men correct, because in architectural 
and large subjects, the ornament is not 
to be the predominant, only an auxi- 
liary object, the grandeur of the design 
being the commanding thing. Who 
would think a mountain improved by 
being laid out in shrubberies, or a 
Hercules by being draped. We think, 
too, that the grandeur of arcades and 
colonnades is founded upon the vista 
or avenue principle; but the French 
Cathedrals are, it seems, inferior in 
length to ours, are without screens, 
and have a range of side chapels, cor- 
responding with the divisions of the 
side ailes. Whether such breaks of 
the perspective are an improvement or 
not, we shall not decide. All we 
know is, that they do not harmonize 
with one of the first principles of 
effect, according to our notions of the 
Gothic style, because several colon- 
nades and arcades, in juxta position 
(and we find that there are even five 
ailes in some French Churches) form 
only a market-house, and have no 
character whatever. 

The French make nothing without 
exuberance of ornament; and we 
declare, that we are not influenced 
by prejudice, but we hope by sound 
opinion, when we say that profuse 
decoration is generally more sym- 
bolic of foppery than taste. Mr. 
Woods has, we conceive, eternally 
consigned to disrepute French taste, 
when he says, “ that he has not met 
in France with any building like the 
choir at York, King’s College Chapel 
at Cambridge, or that of Henry the 
Seventh at Westminster.” P. 36. 

Surely a man is not to be blamed 
for preferring roast beef to ginger- 
bread? At least it is not a manly ap- 
petite. However, in the millinery of 
the Gothic, and of every thing else, 
the French are quite successful, as will 
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be seen by the following account of 
the Cathedral at Chartres : 


*¢ T must not quit the Cathedral without 


mentioning the beautiful shrine-work which 


surrounds the choir, to see which is alone 
well worth a journey to Chartres. It eon- 
sists of forty-five compartments, forming a 
sort of continued gallery, and contains iu 
all about two hundred and fifty figures, 
each of three feet high, It is a very curious 
specimen, both for the extreme delicacy of 
the workmanship, and as a model of the 
last period of Gothic architecture in France. 
It is complete point-lace in stone, and some 
of the threads are not thicker than the blade 
of a pen-knife. The style is rich and beau- 
tiful; but as a whole, it wants simplicity, 
and is inferior in design to the architecture 
of King’s College Chapel, at Cambridge, 
and perhaps even to Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel at Westminster; but the extreme 
intricacy of the multiplied ornaments in the 
last-mentioned building, dves not please 
me. In the work at Chartres, the disposi- 
tion of the masses is much more simple and 
intelligible, but the tracery and detail of 
the ornaments are even more confused.” 
Pp. 58, 54. 

We are far from lightly estimating 
the taste of our Gothic architects; and 
we think that lavishness of ornament, 
because consisting entirely of mere re- 
petition of the same pattern, misled 
them as to the deteriorating effect of 
confusion. Nevertheless, it was a great 
error, for in large objects grandeur of 
design (as before observed) is incontro- 
vertibly the chief thing. This is na- 
ture—ornament is dress. 


‘© Horizontal lines, marked too strongly, 
always produce a bad effect in Gothic archi- 
tecture.” P. 55. 


In p. 57, we have a curious illustra- 
tion of the architectural operations of 
width and height. 


*¢ In a very large building, great height 
will diminish the apparent extent in the 
plan; great length will diminish the ap- 

arent width, and a narrow room will look 
higher than one of the same height and 
length. Yet certainly the impression of 
space is much less at Notre Dame, thar in 
the narrower and higher edifice at Amiens. 
One of our travellers has estimated the size 
of Notre Dame, as about half that of West- 
minster Abbey ; and some non-architectural 
friends with whom I have talked or the sub- 
ject, thought he perhaps underrated it, but 
that certainly the French building was much 
smaller than the English. Notre Dame is 
416 feet long, internally, and 153 wide: the 
length of the transept hardly surpassing the 
width of the nave and side ailes. The tran- 
sept, indeed, is 195 feet long, but the whole 
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internal area of the French building must 
be at least twice as much as that of the 
English.” i. 57. 


In the Gothic, but not in any other 
style, garret windows are suseeptible of 
much ornament. i. 84. 


*¢ At the ancient Church of Aynai, the 
choir is little more than a semicircular re- 
cess, with a semi-dome. This arrangement 
alone is a proof of very high antiquity. 
The ancient apsis was nothing more than a 
large niche, and the complete developement 
of the cross, in the plans of our Churches, 
is not prior to the eleventh century.” i. 132. 

At the ancient Church of Kilpeck, 
in Herefordshire, the choir is only a 
semicircular recess. 

Cavern-like Gothic. This is a new 
term for a style which seems nearly 
peculiar to the South of France. It is 
principally characterized by the con- 
tinued vaulting of the roof, generally 
pointed, but without groins, and by 
the absence of windows in the sides of 
the nave, or if any, they were very 
small, There is no proper transept, 
but sometimes there are approaches to 
one; altogether it has very much the 
appearance of acavern. i. 163. 

Mr. Woods finds this cavern style, 
which he says is of very early date, at 
St. Remi, and many early Churches 
adjacent. He then gives us the follow- 
ing biographical sketches of 

Norman Architecture. 

*¢ The Church at Valence is a very re- 
markable example, which must rather be 
classed with what is called Norman architec- 
ture, than with the edifices above described. 
Yet it must be confessed, that if it resemble 
the ancient buildings of our own country 
in so many particulars as to be compre- 
hended in the same term, it yet differs in 
others so much as to present an appearance 
by no means exactly similar. The orna- 
ments, in particular, are all Roman; the 
only attempt at novelty in the earlier build- 
ings of the middle ages, in the South of 
France, consisting in placing some of them 
topsy turvy. The shape is a Latin cross, of 
which the fuot is remarkably long, and the 
head short. The vaulting of the nave is 
waggon-headed, that of the side-ailes is 
groined; all the vaults and arches are semi- 
circular. The capitals are all nearly alike ; 
and are only a step farther from the Co- 
rinthian, than those of the inner archway of 
the Church of Notre Dame de Dom. It is 
amusing to follow the steps of this degrada- 
tion of the Roman architecture from one 
building to another; and here, though very 
much altered, there is still much more of 
the original form, than we find in England, 
or in the north of France. The piers con- 
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sist of four half columns of very slender 
proportions, united to a square pillar; and 
these half columns rise in one height, with- 
out any intermediate bands, from the small 
plinth on which they stand, to the under- 
side of the vaulting. The arches of the 
side ailes rise nearly to the springing of the 
vault of the nave. The intersection of the 
nave and transept is surmounted with a 
dome, and the chevet finishes in a niche- 
head or semi-dome; it is earlier than any 
thing I know in the eleventh century, but 
the existence of a transept makes me un- 
willing to suppose its erection prior to the 
year 1000. The lower part of the tower is 
perhaps older; the upper is certainly more 
recent than the body of the Church; yet it 
is still a sort of Norman, but with some 
Gothic ornaments, which do not seem to be 
additions. As the Norman, or something 
very like it, appears to have been the archi- 
tecture of Charlemagne, it is possible that 
the Cathedral at Valence is of the eighth 
century; but I find, that I have freed my- 
self from all those shackles about dates, 
which I had imbibed in England, and 
strengthened at Paris; and now ramble 
through five or six centuries, with very 
little light to guide me. 

*¢ The Church at Vienne, which I have 
already described, is the last which retains 
any trace of this cavern-like style, and that 
rather in some of the accessories, thau in 
any of the principal parts. There we meet 
with something of Norman details, and 
something of a degraded Roman. The Nor- 
man may perhaps itself be called a degraded 
Roman, but the degradation has not always 
taken place exactly in the same manner. 
It is curious enough, that in the latter imi- 
tations of Roman, they should frequently 
have reversed the ornaments, putting the 
eggs and darts, for instance, the wrong side 
uppermost, while at the expiration of the 
Gothic in the sixteenth century, we may 
sometimes find the trefoil ornament reversed 
in the same manner.” i, 167. 


Our great towers or spires were not 
usual in the continental Gothic. i. 190. 

Western towers were not generally 
adopted by the Italian architects. 1. 
2006. 

** Norman style, and Gothic, in simul- 
taneous use. The Church of St. Gothard, 
at Milan, though built in the 14th century, 
exhibits more of what we call Norman than 
of the Gothic; and perhaps the Italians 
never entirely abandoned that mode of build- 
ing for any consistent style, till the restora- 
tion of the Roman architecture in the fif- 
teenth century, under Brunelleschi.” P, 
211. 


Rood-lofts, supposed origin of : 


*©In all the Churches of Milan, in 
whatever style, the arches are retained in 
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both directions- by iron bars. One would 
think it a point of taste with the Milanese, 
if that were possible, and indeed the Milan 
guide does speak of it as one of the valuable 
inventions uf modern times. A large tie- 
beam, generally gilt, is also seen to the 
arch, which opens into the choir; and 
upon the tie-beam a crucifix, and over that 
a canopy of crimson silk or velvet; nothing 
can be worse in point of taste, but it is 
eurious, as exhibiting the probable origin of 
the rood-lofts of our own Cathedrals.” i. 
211, 222. 


The ranges of columns which divide 
our Churches into ailes, is a fashion 
taken from the ancient basilicas, and 
the early Churches copied from them, 
i. 303. 


«* Gothic, Roman, and Italian siyles. 
The Gothic artists aspired to a form more 
acutely triangular than those of the Italian 
architects. Each disposition has its beauties ; 
the Gothic arrangement conveys the idea of 
power by the appearance of height; the 
ancient Roman, by that of extent. The 
modern Italians have attempted the union 
of thetwo. The obtuse triangle gives more 
the impression of strength and durability, 
and has also the advantage of producing a 
building, of which a much greater propor- 
tion can be applied to internal use and 
effect.” 1. 355. 

<¢ Saxon and Norman styles, why of suck 
long continuance. When it was rare to 
build any thing of consequence, ‘the desire 
of distinction did not require the frequent 
alteration of design, which takes place when 
more is executed ; and architecture seems to 
have changed its type but little from the 
fourth or fifth, to the beginning of the 
eleventh century.” i. 403. 


Here we shall leave this work for 
the present. ‘There are many particu- 
larities, omitted by us, which are inti- 
mately counected with details, either 
too long for us, or fitted for study only, 
in union with other matters. 


(To be continued.) 
—+<5— 


Bowles’s Hermes Britannicus. 
(Concluded from page 46.) 
THAT there were many Tumuli 
Mercuriales in countries inhabited by 
the Celts, is beyond doubt, for Livy 
attests it. The following curious co- 
incidences are mentioned by Mr, 
Bowles: 


*¢ Norden, the topographer of Westmin- 
ster, in the reign of Elizabeth, says, 
* Tootehill Streete, lying on the west part 
of this cytie, taketh name of a hill near it, 
which is called Toote-hill, in the great 
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feyld near the street.” So the hill was ex- 
isting in Norden’s time; and in Rocque’s 
map, 1746, a hill is shewn in Tothill-fields, 
just at a bend in that very ancient cause- 
way, the Horseferry-road.”” P. 81. 


It is certain that there: was a Mer- 
cury "Evodses, or Vialis, because he pre- 
sided over the safety of roads ; and this 
accounts for the situation of the Tus 
mulus by the Horseferry-road. 

Mr. Bowles says, that he happened 
** to pass by, on his road, a lofty co- 
nical mound, more sublime, but ex- 
actly of the shape of Silbury, with the 
simulacrum remaining on it. I in- 
stantly stopped the carriage, and in- 
quired, ‘ what is the name of that sin- 
gular hill with the vast stone on it?’ 
* Cleve Tout’ (still called Teut), an- 
swered my fellow traveller.” P. 81. 

It is plain from Livy, that Mercury 
"Evodsos was called among the Celts 
Mercury Teutates, and both these Tu- 
muli were on the sides of roads. Czesar 
proves the application; for he says of 
the Britons, that they made Mercur 
*‘viarum atque itinerum ducem.” 
Hence the case concerning Toot-hills 
is very satisfactorily made out. 

In p. 78, Mr. Bowles gives us an 
engraving of a Tyrian coin, on which 
are represented the oak tree, the sacred 
fire, the two stone pillars of Hercules, 
the spiral shell, and the Greek legend 
AMBPOCIE IIETPE. We have here 
to observe, that the coin (we think) 
tefers to Cadiz or Gades*; that the 
stones are éwo, apparently, because a 
figure of Mercury in Mati carries the 
club of Hercules, and Mercury and 
Hercules appear together, twice at 
least, perhaps oftener, in Boissard (vol. 
ii. pars, iv. pl. 80, &c.) This circum- 
stance explains the Greek confusion 
of Hercules and Mercury, noticed: by 
Sir William Drummond, and accounts, 
to the best of our recollection, for the 
two pillars. As to the monkish Am- 
brosius(whence Ambresbury, or Ames- 
bury), we have to observe, that Am- 
breley, or Amberley, is a common 
name for old earth-works all over the 
kingdom, whence derived we know 
not; but as the legend above quoted 
refers (as we think) to Cadiz, the de- 
duction from a man named Ambro- 
sius falls to the ground. The words 





* [tis published by Vaillant as a Roman 
Colonial coiu, of Tyre. The two pillars of 
Hercules, and Tyrian origin of Cadiz, occa- 
sion our doubts. , 
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AMBPOCIE IIETPE are Greek, and 
mean no other than “‘ immortal stones.” 
We think, therefore, that this coin 
furnishes little or no illustration of 
Druidical remains. 

The talent of Mr. Bowles is well 
known, and we are surprised at the 
power with which (to use a homely 
figure), like a steel, he strikes archeeo- 
logical flints, and extracts fire, though 
in some instances, we think that the 
fire is more in himself the steel, than 
in the stone. We allude to the ety- 
mological matters, a sort of literary 
wine, which may make the strongest 
head intoxicated, and produce totter- 
ing steps and doubtful vision. For 
deducing Salisbury from Sul, we think 
that he is historically supported, and 
there is an apparent, perhaps much 
actual reality in his hypotheses con- 
cerning Old Sarum and the vicinity. 
Thecircumstantial evidence, the Earth- 
works, is in his favour. 

As to Stonehenge and Abury, our 
own opinions are, that they are orreries 
or planispheres. How Mercury came 
to be connected with the Sun, we do 
not know; but of the fact we are cer< 
tain. Montfaucon (J. 83, ed. Hum- 
phreys) says, that Cicero, in the first 
epistie to Atticus, speaking of an Her- 
mathena (or figure of Mercury and 
Minerva), says, ‘‘ your Hermathena 
pleases me very much, and is placed so 
well, that your Gymnasium seems to 
be dedicated to the Sun.” This the 
learned father says that he cannot ex- 
plain. In a Cornelian, among the 
Stosch collection (now belonging to 
the King of Prussia), Mercury is seated 
with a ram on one side, and a scorpion 
on the other. Macrobius says ( Sadur- 
nal. L. i. c. 21, and c. 17,:19), that 
the Scorpion represents the virtue of 
the Sun; and the same author adds, 
that Mercury was also regarded as the 
God of. the Sun himself. From hence 
he is presumed to have had the Scorpion 
for an attribute. Strabo’s and Mani- 
Jius’s account, that Mercury was the 
inventor of Astronomy, is perhaps a 
better reason. For this cause, con- 
nection with the Sun, it might be, 
that the Druids, as Cresar says, ** Mer- 
curtum maximé colunt.” 

As to the difference between Abury 
and Stonehenge, or one being the work 
of the Celts, the other of the Belgz, 
&¢. we account them only amusing 
speculations. Both were orreries. At 
Abury the stones answer to the exact 
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division of the year inte months and 
days, and of the antiquity of that re- 
main there is no dispute. But Stone- 
henge is supposed to be of different 
eras ; the original circle belonging to 
the Celtic tribes, and the grand cirele 
of trilithons to the Belg. (Sir R. C. 
loare’s Ancient Wilts, ii. 118.) Sin- 
cere and merited as is our respect for 
the Baronet, Mr. Bowles, Mr. War- 
ner, &c. we have to observe that trili- 
thons occur at Mycenz, professedly a 
work of the Cyclopean Celts, long be- 
fore the invasion of the Belgw, and 
also at Telmessus. That Diodorus’s 
**round temple of the Sun in Britain” 
is Stonehenge, all persons (says Mr. 
Bowles) agree; and Diodorus derived 
his account from Hecatzus, who lived 
nearly 500 years before the birth of 
Christ, a period, according to our re- 
collection, anterior to the Belgie con- 
quest. It is further to be remembered 
that representation of the heavenly bo- 
dies by columns, is called in Pansa- 
sanias, par distinction, the “‘ ancient 
worship.” He says, (Lacon.) that he 
had seen in Laconia, seven columns, 
monuments of the ancient worship, 
which the inhabitants told him were 
emblems of the seven planets*. It is 
certain too that the stars were the first 
objects of worship among the Egyp- 
tians. (See Diodor. Sicul. |. i. ia. 
Prep. Evang. 1.3.) And the above 
passage of Pausanias, and another in 
the Cratylus of Plato, are adduced in 
support of the allegation, that the Pe- 
lasgi, or first Greeks, in adopting the 
Egyptian worship, which the Pheni- 
cians communicated to them with 
many alterations, preserved the mani- 
fest traces (viz. the columns before 
mentioned) of this astronomical my- 
thology. 

It is in these passages that we find 
support for ascribing Drudical stone 
circles to the ** ancient worship,” the 
astronomical mythology. It is clear 
from Pausanias, that the planeis were 
represented by upright stones, and that 
such symbols appertained to the “ an- 
cient worship” par distinction. The 
light, therefore, in which we view 
stone circles, is, that some are more 
simple, and others more complex, or- 
reries or planispheres. We are also of 
opinion that Abury and Carnac hav- 





* The Celtic religion did not permit the 
representation of deities by luman forms. 
Encycl. Antiq. from Borlase. 
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ing the serpentine form, and Stone- 
henge the circular, are different in 
their astronomical character, though 
both were orreries. As to Abury and 
Carnac, Macrobius informs us, that 
the serpent was the ORDINARY sSYM- 
BOL of the Sun, and we find that at 
the former place the number of the 
stones answers to the exact division of 
the year into months and days. It is 
certain too that the Gaulish Belenus 
was the Greek and Roman Apollo. 
(See Capitolin. c. 22, Herodian, 1. 8, 
c. 3); that Apollo Belenus is found 
on an Aquileian inscription,—that his 
attributes among the Illyrians, who 
also worshipped him, were the same 
as those of the oriental Mithras (see 
Vopise. in Aurel.) ; and that Ausonius 
(iv. 7, 10,) mentions a Patera and Phe- 
bitius, both of the race of the Druids, 
who served Belenus in his temple. 
Now it is remarkable that Elias Sche- 
dius, persuaded like many others that 
Belenus was the Sun, believes the 
name to have been made out of the 
numeral letters which express the 
number of the days that compose a 
solar year. 

BHAEN O & 

2, 8, 30, 5, 50, 70, 200. 
Which cyphers taken together make 
365. But it is doubted whether the 
OS or YE belonged to the Gaulish 
name, and should not be rather deemed 
a Greek or Latin termination, added 
to the Gaulish, Illyrian, or Phenician 
word, Be this as it may, we are cer- 
tain that Belenus and Apollo were one 
and the same deity,—that Belenus had 
temples, served by the Druids,—that 
Diodorus mentions a round temple of 
the Sun or Hyperborean Apollo in 
Britain,—and that such round temple 
is universally admitted to have been 
Stonehenge. Of the construction of 
this temple, Mr. Maurice gives the 
following, and, in our opinion, the 
best explanation. ‘It is (says Mr. 
M.) circular, as were all temples of 
the Sun and Vesta. The adytum, or 
sanctum sanctorum, is oval, represent- 
ing the mundane egg, after the man- 
ner that all those adyta, in which the 
sacred fire perpetually blazed, were con- 
stantly fabricated. The situation is 
fixed astronomically; the grand en- 
trance and that of Abury being placed 
exactly north-east, as all the gates or 
portals of the ancient cavern temples 
were, especially those dedicated to 
Mithra, 1. e. the Sun. The number 


of stones and uprights in the outward 
circles, making together exactly sixty, 
plainly alludes to that peculiar and pro- 
minent feature of Asiatic astronomy, 
the sexagenary cycle; while the num- 
ber of stones forming the minor cycle 
of the cove, being exactly nineteen, 
poe wa to us the famous Metonic or 
rather Indian cycle, and that of thirty 
repeatedly occurring, the celebrated 
age or generation of the Druids. Fur- 
ther, the temple being uncovered, 
proves it to have been erected before 
the age of Zoroaster, 500 years before 
Christ, who first covered in the Per- 
sian temples. Finally, the heads and 
horns of oxen, and other animals, 
found buried in the spot, prove that 
the sanguinary rites peculiar to the 
solar superstition, were actually prac- 
tised within the awful bounds of this 
hallowed circle” (Encycloped. of An- 
tiq. i. p. 72.) The coincidences of 
the number of stones in these temples, 
with the ancient astronomical cycles 
(which coincidences recur in nume- 
rous instances), are phenomena not to 
be ascribed to any other than a fixed 
rule of construction, and as such are 
most satisfactorily illustrated by Mr. 
Godfrey Higgins, in his splendid work 
upon ‘Celtic Druidism.” The con- 
nection of the Druids with India is 
attested historically by Diogenes Laer- 
tius, who classes them with the Gym- 
nosophists, and circumstantially by the 
Malabar cromlechs, &c. &c. In short, 
it appears to us, that there was a most 
ancient astronomical inythology (as we 
have before shown, from Pausanias, 
&c.) introduced from Egypt by the 
Phenicians, who are said in chrono- 
logical tables to have visited this island 
in the year 1000 before Christ, which 
astronomical idolatry might have been 
intermixed with the Greek mythology 
through intercourse with the Phocean 
colonists of Marseilles, on or about six 
hundred years before Christ, i.e. in 
the time of Tarquin, to which colo- 
nists may also be ascribed the architec- 
tural improvement of the trilithons*, 
an unquestionable Greek fashion. Such 
are the opinions which history (though 
in scanty portions) and actual pheno- 
mena present. The sum of the whole 
is, that the old astronomical mytho- 
logy is the original basis of Druidism, 





* The outer circle may answer to the 
peripteral colonnades, the inner to the cella 
of Greek temples. 
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and that the latter was incorporated 
with, not destroyed by, the Greek and 
Roman personifications of eminent 
men as gods (whom Lactantius makes 
the prototypes of Jupiter, Mercury, 
&c. &c.) which custom was retained 
in the Apotheoses of Cesar, Claudius, 
&c. and down to the present time, in 
the canonization of Romish saints. 

Whether, therefore, the single cen- 
tral obelisk represented the Sun or 
Thoth (as Mr. Bowles), or both, it is 
utterly impossible for any man histori- 
cally to decide. We are justified, from 
the authorities before quoted, in call- 
ing the Phenician mythology a — 
tion of the first Egyptian, in which, 
according to Macrobius, Osiris was 
the Sun, and Isis the Moon; and we 
are also justified in assuming that there 
was an evident commixture of the 
worship of the heavenly bodies with 
idolatrous symbols, both the mytholo- 
gies alluded to perhaps being allego- 
rized by the same symbols; and there- 
fore Mr. Bowles may be correct in 
supposing that the central obelisk re- 
presented Thoth, as well as (according 
to our opinion) the Sun. Our autho- 
rity for supposing that both parties 
may be denoted by the same symbol, 
is, that Pausanias, before quoted, makes 
stones to symbolize the planets, and 
other authors * make the mother of 
the gods to be represented also by a 
stonet ; but stones were very indefi- 
nite memorials. 

As to Stonehenge being the work of 
the Belgaw, Caesar says, that ¢hey had 
no temples; and we cannot admit the 
direct asseverations of such correct his- 
torians as those of Greece and Rome, 
to be invalidated, except by contradic- 
tion of simultaneous authors, or va- 
riantes lectiones. 

Mr. Godfrey Higgins having be- 
smeared his valuable work by uncall- 
ed for splenetics against priests, ‘‘ as 
every where reeking with gore,” Mr. 
Bowles has (in pp. 133—138) shown 
the impossilility of its application to 
the mild ecclesiastics of the Reformed 
Church. It was yery unphilosophical 
in Mr. Higgins to indulge in such 
peevishness ; because nothing is more 
evident, than that faction grows out of 
the infuriate hydrophobism of party 
opinions, whether political, or religious, 





¥* See Encycl. of Antiy i. 74. 
t It was an Aerolite. See Dalmas’s 
Brahmins unveiled, p. 57. 


or civil ; and that the Athenian Ostra- 
cism, the Roman exile and assassina- 
tion, the Circensian faction, the mas- 
sacres of Robespierre and Marat’s party, 
had no manner of concern with priests 
of any kind, and that, whenever such 
cruelties occur, they proceed from the 
weakness of the existing Government, 
or retention of ancient barbarism. 

We do not think, with Mr. Hig- 
gins, that the four thousand odd stones 
at Carnac represented ‘“ what the 
Druids supposed to be the number of 
years which had passed from the crea- 
tion ;” but, from stones representing 
the planets (as in Pausanias), the pre- 
sumed Druidical number of the stars. 
We will not, however, say that we 
have played a commanding trump by 
this hypothesis. 

This work confers honour upon the 
talent and research of Mr. Bowles; 
and we will close by adding, in sup- 

ort of his hypothesis concerning the 

gyptian Thoth or Hermes, the fol- 
lowing yore from Elian, which 
shows a conformity im the union of 
judicial and sacerdotal offices among 
the Druids to the priests of Egypt. 


Alyurrios Qacs wap “Epue ro vopsece 
Expovowlnvas* Armas ab de ro cpxasoy 
wap Alryuarsoss iepess noay’ vv Oe rouTwy 
pxwy & mperCureros xo EdinaCey cmrcve 
tas* which last sentence applies to 
the Archdruid. The Asmeotos were 
jurymen. See Pettingall on Juries, in 
Archaologia, vol. i. 


—o—— 


The Foreign Review, and Continental Mis- 
cellany. No. V. 

WE are informed that the brilliant 
talents of Messrs. Southey, Brewster, 
Irving, Carlyle, Muchlenfels, Rosen, 
Panozzi, &c. &c. are employed in this 
well-written Review ; and in truth the 
only misfortune attached to the work 
is (if it be a misfortune), that generally 
speaking, the writing of the Critics is 
far superior to that of the Authors; par- 
ticularly as to taste, in which, accord- 
ing to our English judgment, the Con- 
tinentals grievously fail. This, as to 
literature, is very common, where 
there is not a deep classical education, 
derived from the drudgery of boyhood. 
The respective minds of Milton and 
Shakspeare may be both sétatued in 
colossi of equal height, yet were cor- 
rect taste to be the criterion of distinc- 
tion, Milton would be placed upon 
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a higher pedestal. We have, however, 
too much to say, under the articles, to 
premise any more; for, like stage- 
coachmen, we take no account of the 
different sizes of the bodies of passen- 
gers, and whether big or litile, squeeze 
them all, as if they were only bags, into 
the same scanty dimensions, to their 
frequent discomfort ; and our vehicle 
is also unfortunately like theirs, not 
elastic, for printing types will not con- 
tract or dilate. 

Art. 1. Dominion of the Moors in 
Spain. This article is an excellent 
historical digest (we presume by 
Southey) of the assassination or exile 
of the Moors, or the conversion of 
them into Romanized Christianity, by 
means which could never justify the 
ends, ‘* by the Devil quoting Scrip- 
ture.” Indirectly instructive and sea- 
sonable as is this paper, a view of Hell 
is not a pleasing spectacle. Therefore 
we urn to other matters. 

Dr. Meyrick states, that Lomls were 
used in the fourteenth century, and 
the devastating effect of the early use 
of them, or red-hot balls, by the Moors, 
is thus described in p. 10. 

*¢ At the siege of Baza (A.D. 1325), 
Ismael attacked the city night and day with 
machines that discharged globes of fire, the 
fire and the sound resembling thunder and 
lightning, whereby great damage was done 
to the walls and to the towers, By the 
same manner he obtained possession of 
Martos, scarcely leaving a man alive when 
he entered the town.” 

But it is not clear whether these 
were bombs or red-hot balls, for, in 
». 11, at the sieges of Algeziras and 
Tarifa, ** in both cases balls of burn- 
ing iron are spoken of as discharged 
with naptha, and a sound like thun- 
der.” 

The Moors, it seems, as to training 
their cavalry, trusted to superior horse- 
manship, and did not encumber them- 
selves with armour. (p. 13.) This 
could be good or bad only according 
to circumstances. 

Art. II. Thorlacius—Antiquity of 
Rhyme. It certainly is of the most 
remote ancientry, and seems naturally 
to spring out of adaptation of verses to 
tunes, which of course would suit 
better with similar recurrences of 
sound. 

Art. lil. Works of M. Dutrochet. 
The chief relation of this valuable 
paper is to the physiology of plants. As 
galvanism is deemed by Mr. Warren 


the means by which volition acts upon 
the nerves and vessels, so it is pre- 
sumed that it acts in the circulation of 
the sap. (p. 77.) 

To certain powers “by which an 
external fluid can be taken into an or- 
ganic cavity, and again discharged 
from it,” M. Dutrochet has given 
the names of Endosmose and Exos- 
mose; the one derived from Zydov, 
inward, and woos, an impulse; and 
the other from é%, out, and wzyos, an 
impulse. 

The discovery has been rewarded 
vith a gold medal from the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, and the Re- 
viewers add, from their own know- 
ledge, the following extraordinary facts. 

«¢ The science of vegetable physiology is 
now arrived af a point where great disco- 
veries may be svon expected, ‘The extraor- 
dinary fact discovered by Dr. Brewster, that 
innumerable crystals of silex, possessing dis- 
tinctly the property of double refraction, 
form an essential part of the siliceous grasses, 
and that all the separate crystals have their 
axes arranged, not in parallel lines, but so 
as to form geometrical figures by the light, 
which they depolarize, points out a new re- 
lation between the laws which govern the 
crystallization of inanimate matter, and those 


which regulate the operations of vegetable 
life.” P. 93. 


This is a momentous discovery, for 
certain it is that there are innumerable 
modes of action, as yet undiscovered, 
by which it is probable that ultimately 
the fact will appear by how few sim- 
ple principles the internal operations 
of matter are conducted, and how 
‘much they all approximate each other, 
nay, that the forms of being do not 
constitute the essential differences. 
Then will the old metaphysical philo- 
sophy of the schoolmen, reason, and 
instinct, and so forth, disappear before 
the developement of real principles. 

To resume. It is a curious fact, 
that if every thing be not alive, in our 
application of the term, it nevertheless 
is actually so, as to chemical vitality 
and spontaneous action. Although 
particles through attraction appear to 
be as fond of hugging each other as 
lovers, yet it is not unphilosophical to 
think that there exist no such things 
as solid inert bodies ; that those which 
seem to be so are only formed by a 
congeries of atoms, not one of which 
atoms is in actual contact, and all dis- 
tinct organized beings in se. In so 
saying, we do not limit the term or- 
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ganization to animal or vegetable forms, 
but to any thing which has in se the 
power of spontaneous action, for which 
of course, as for crystallization, &c. &c. 
there must be a proper organization, 
otherwise the phenomena would not 
ensue. 
Now to wonders. 


‘¢ The recent observations of our distin- 
guished countryman, Mr. Robert Brown, 
respecting what appear to be the active 
molecules of bodies, whether of mineral or 
vegetable origin, promise a rich harvest of 
discovery. He has announced the singular 
fact, THAT ACTIVE SPHERICAL MOLECULES 
EXIST IN THE GRAIN AND POLLEN OF MOST 
PLANTS ALONG WITH ITS PROPER PARTICLES, 
AND THAT THESE MOLECULES HAVE A SPON- 
TANEOUS OR INHERENT MOTION, WHEN IM- 
MERSED IN WATER. Even when tlie polien 
has been immersed in weak spirits for nearly 
a year, the apparent vitality of the particles 
still exists, nay it remains IN PLANTS WHICH 
HAVE BEEN DEAD FOR MORE THAN A CEN- 
TURY, AND SURVIVES EVEN THE MOST IN- 
TENSE HEAT, TO WHICH ANIMAL AND VEGE- 
TABLE FIGRE CAN BE EXPOSED. ‘These pri- 
mary molecules exist in almost all minerals, 
and even in pounded glass. They occur not 
only in their simple state, but also in a com- 
pound form. Oval particles, equal to about 
two molecules, and supposed to be primary 
combinations of these, often appeared, and 
were in general more vivid in their move- 
ments than the simple molecules, revolving 
most commonly on their longer axis, and 
frequently exhibiting a flattened form. 
Other compound molecules were seen re- 
sembling short fibres, and somewhat moni- 
liform, and having their transverse diame- 
ters equal to that of the primary molecule. 
These fibrils, whether composed of two or 
three molecules, or of four or five, were ge- 
nerally in motion, This motion was at least 
as vivid as that of the simple molecules, and 
might be said to be somewhat vermicular. 
Whatever be the substance in which they 
occur, Mr. Brown considers the simple 
melecules to be of uniform size, and from 
various measurements, he regards them as 
about the éwenty thousandth part of an inch 
in diameter.” pp. 93, 94. 


We have placed certain sentences of 
this extract in capitals, because it is 
evident from these discoveries, that 
THERE DO EXIST PRIMARY MOLE- 
CULES, IN THE COMPOSITION OF 
ANIMATE AND INANIMATE BODIES, 
WHICH THOUGH NOT LARGER THAN 
THE TWENTY THOUSANDTH PART OF 
AN INCHIN DIAMETER, NOTHING CAN 
DEPRIVE OF CHEMICAL VITALITY. 
Now most rapturously do we delight 

Gent. Mac. February, 1829. 
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in this discovery; for in the fullness 
of our contempt for mountebanks in 
divinity, however followed by ignorant 
people, we say that it is a grand deve- 
lopement of the probable physical con- 
formity between the revealed Works 
and the revealed Word of God, be- 
tween Physics and Scripture. It is 
shown to be analogous to nature, that 
the human body of the Son of God 
may have been (in a physical view) 
composed of similar yA, sr mole- 
cules, and that the resurrection of man 
himself is thus susceptible of puy- 
SICAL PROOF. We may be deemed 
hyperbolical, but we think neverthe- 
less that No argument in behalf of 
Christianity was ever so powerful as 
this discovery. It shows us, more- 
over, by what unseen mechanism the 
miracles of Christ might have been 
easily performed. We are too elated 
to trust ourselves with any further re- 
marks on the subject, and only hope 
that theologians and divines may feel 
as we do, as to the use of this discovery, 
which we even hold to be providen- 
tial in this age of infidelity, when 
common-place people think to smoke 
that evil epidemic out of the world by 
setting on fire arguments of mere straw. 


Art. IV. German Playwrights. A 
very lively and powerful exposure of 
the puerile taste which founds the 
drama upon nursery diablerie—Boh ! 
Se, fa, fum—the Devil and Dr. Faustus, 
&e. &e. 

Art. V. The Politics of Italy. A 
vindication of the character of Ma- 
chiavel, and proof of the contempo- 
rary application of his principles to the 
times. 

Art. VI. Cavalry Tactics. We 
warmly recommend the perusal of this 
article to military men, and to prove 
the importance of such a perusal give 
the following extract : 


«¢ Major Beamish proposes a general re- 
form in the tactics and equipment of the 
British cavalry, founded apparently on ex- 
perience and common sense. The absurdity 
of a British hussar weighing more than a 
heavy dragoon, the unwieldy helmet and 
cumbrous horse appointments of the latter, 
the defective construction of the carbine, 
with which he is furnished, and the inexpe- 
dient movement ly threes, which is conti- 
nued by our cavalry, in defiance both of 
example and experience, sre all strongly 
and justly observed upon. He also animad- 
verts with warmth upon the mistaken sys- 
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tem of drill adopted in our army, and offers 
a rational suggestion for its improvement. 

*¢ Galloping through Dundas’s manceuvres, 
he observes, on Hounslow Heath, can never 
teach dragoons how to oppose an enemy, to 
cover a retreat, to patrol a country, to take 
advantage of ground, to support infantry, 
to protect artillery, &c. No sort of resem- 
blance to any of the movements or opera- 
tions likely to occur in war, are ever attempt- 
ed by us. What is to prevent the cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery, from periodically as- 
sembling at some uninclosed part of the 
country, and there practising, under an able 
and experienced officer, such movements as 
would give them some idea of what they are 
to expect on service.” P. 166. 


Then follows a just eulogy of the 
importance and utility of the Yeomanry 
Corps. 

Art. VII. Swedish Poetry. 'To our 
fastidious taste, it does not exceed good 
mediocrity, though above the middling 
sort. 

Art. VIII. Memoirs of Vidocg and 
Collet. Though honesty is the best 

olicy, great rascals are always clever. 
Bat we feel disgust nevertheless, and 
have not read the article. 

Art. 1X. Italian Comedu. A cle- 
ver and elaborate paper, in which we 
have a short but excellent peerage of 
the Funch, Pantaloon, and Harlequin 
families, 

Art. X. Turkey. The Seraglio. 
These illustrations of Turkish polity 
and customs are exceedingly novel and 
valuable. As, however, we English 
have no correct notion of the polygamy 
of the Turks, we shall show how this 
system is managed, especially in the 
Seraglio. 

*¢ Every Mahometan is allowed four wives 
by the nikiah or civil contract, and a num- 
ber of slaves, according to his desires and 
pecuniary possessions. These slaves are not 
regarded as concubines, because they are 
the sole property of the man who purchases 
them, and their children are consequently 
as legitimate as those by wives wedded by 
nikiah. Nevertheless there is a distinction 
made between the mothers; the husband 
can repudiate the nikiah wives, even though 
they have borne him children, but not so 
with the slave, who, if she have borne a 
child, is entitled to her freedom before her 
master can part with her; but if she be 
barren, the master may sell her at the ba- 
zaar. If a Mahometan love his slave, he 
grants her the nikiah, and from that mo- 
ment she gains her liberty. The sultan is 
forbidden to unite even with slaves by ni- 
kiah, as he might in that case take free 


women, and form parental relations with a 
subjeet which is forbidden by the Constitu- 
tion. The sultan chooses from among his 
slaves those who please him most, and gives 
them the title of cadines, or ladies; but 
though his wives, they are not allowed the 
title of Sultana; that of Cadine is conferred 
upon them by the ceremony of robing,— 
when the Sultan invests them with a pelisse 
which can only be worn in the harem by the 
cadines. The number of cadines was for- 
merly four or five. Abdul-Hamid had se- 
ven, and Mah-mond, the reigning sultan, 
is the son of the seventh. Each cadine has 
her separate apartment, as have their eu- 
nuchs and female slaves. They never meet, 
except on the occasion of an aceouchement, 
when the mother receives a congratulatory 
visit from the other cadines. The directress 
of the harem, kehaya-cadine, conducts each 
night one of the cadines to the sultan’s 
chamber; and when his highness is dis- 
pleased with either of them, either for bar- 
renness or any other cause, he marries her 
to one of his subjects, and takes a fresh one 
in her place ; but the cadine who hws been 
delivered of a child, whether it be dead or 
living, cannot be dismissed from the seraglio. 
The sultan cannot take any of the cadines 
left by his predecessor, but on his accession 
lodges them, with their jewels, &c. in the 
esqui serai, or old seraglio. P. 226. 

*¢ Besides the cadines, the sultan can also 
dispose of the slaves in his harem, he be- 
ing absolute master of them. His mother, 
sisters, aunts, and relatives, as also several 
rich mussulmen, purchase useful slaves of 
the rarest beauty, and present them to the 
sultan, who also frequently receives from 
the sultana-mother and his other relatives 
their most beautiful and best educated young 
slaves, who have been chosen, when chil- 
dren, and instructed for this purpose in 
dancing, singing, music, and every accom- 
plishment necessary to please the voluptu- 
ous sovereign. P. 227, 

‘*There is no instance in the Ottoman 
of a Prince taking by force the wives or 
daughters of his Christian subjects. If a 
Mahometan free maiden happens to please 
the sultan, she is not taken to his palace, 
but to that of one of his sisters or cou- 
sins, where he goes to seek his beloved.” 
P, 229. 

Instances occur where the sultans, 
upon finding previous attachments in 
the females presented to them, have 
generously resigned them to the fa- 
voured lovers. See p. 228. 

Among the short Reviews are some 
observations upon the Anglo-Saxon 
and Runic. The former is stated in 
p- 237, to be “ the only old Germanic 
tongue, which we may say we possess 
entire; and thus it is of great moment 
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to us for grammatical purposes, but 
particularly for lexicography.” 

In p. 266, we find it announced 
that ‘‘ Ciampi, one of the most emi- 
nent of modern archeologists, has 
written a paper to prove that the Runic 
characters are only variations of the 
Greek and Latin characters, which the 
Celis and Scandinavians brought home 
with them after their incursions into 
the Roman territory.” 

We recommend our readers to re- 
ceive with much distrust essays of 
these foreigners upon such subjects. 
They charge us English with igno- 
rance, because they themselves make 
great blunders, and we refuse to adopt 
them. We shall revert to one con- 
nected with an article in a preceding 
number of this Review. A certain 
foreign Professor insulted the Society 
of Antiquaries, and Messrs. Hamper, 
Douce, &c. for the publication, as 
Anglo-Saxon, of an inscription upon a 
ring, which inscription he the said 
Professor, though utterly ignorant of 
Welch, and unable to find the words in 
a Welch dictionary, did nevertheless, 
in the strangeness of his ratiocination, 
that of making contradictions proofs of 
affirmations, allegate ex cathedrd to be 
Welch.* Hereupon he crowed most 
vociferously, more than cocks of a gen- 
tlemanly sort ought to do upon such 
occasions. Now, suspecting that the 
Professor was premature in crowing, 
we ventured to hint that the inscrip- 
tion was not Welch, nor Anglo-Saxon, 
but the jargon of a charm; and left 
the decision whether it was: Welch, to 
Dr. Meyrick. He has decided that it 
is not Welch.¢ Therefore, until we 
are better informed, we shall persist in 
our belief, that it is a jargon for a 
charm, a thing quite usual, and only 
unintelligible, we presume, from the 
same cause as that assigned by Mr. 
Dodwell concerning the Abraxas. That 
excellent traveller says (Greece, i. 190), 
«The inscriptions of the Abraxas are 
unintelligible, because they were pro- 
bably the jep ypeypato, OF sacred 
writings, comprehended only by the 
priests.” We could say much more 
from Marcellus, Empiricus, &c. con- 
cerning these charms, but it does not 
require steel spurs to fight the crowing 
Professor. 





* See our November Magazine, pp. 480 
—432. 
t See Decemb. Mag. p. 482. 
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Life and Times of William Laud, D.D. Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury. By John 
Parker Lawson, M.A. 2 vols. 8v0. 

IT is a serious misfortune to any 
age, when there do not exist philoso- 
phers, for these are the schoolmasters 
of statesmen, able to nullify the extra- 
vagances of party fury, in political 
matters. Such men as Tacitus (the 
father of the philosophers of history), 
Gibbon, Hume, Montesquieu, Millar, 
Lord Kaimes, Ferguson, &c. &c. show 
us the infallible operation of follies and 
errors, exhibit right methods of politi- 
cal action, and inculcate caution. The 
are men who assay the coins of opi- 
nion and conduct, and detect devia- 
tions from the correct standard. In 
the days of Laud, there were no such 
sersons, only grave visionaries, like 
Rahhes. in Judges’ wigs. The real 
history of man was utterly unknown. 
Powerful parties were formed; and in 
all parties ascendancy alone is the ob- 
ject a There was no man who 
regarded either reason, science, or his- 
tory. The parties threw down all 
fences, and made a common of the 
State; then as each party had its pe- 
riodical success, it wished to carry an 
inclosure bill for themselves, but in 
the end were turned out, that the 
common might be converted into a 
camp for General Cromwell and his 
soldiers. Such monstrous absurdities 
as were then propagated, could not 
now be mentioned; a Speaker in Par- 
liament cannot quote the Bible, but 
he can cite Adam Smith; and bribed 
as is the public Press in multifarious 
directions, to throw up like rockets 
the pyrotechnicals of fanaticism and 
puritanism ; yct the days have arrived, 
when legislators, instead of patroniz- 
ing such a dangerous manufacturer of 
combustibles as Calvin, when he wrote 
to say, “Servetus has been found in 
this city, and I will take care he shall 
not escape alive*,” would laughingly 
quote Hudibras, and consign him to 
Bedlam. There cannot, in short, be 
a doubt but that had the times of Laud 
been similar to the present in wealth, 
philosophy, and knowledge, in exten- 
sive commerce, paper-money, national 
debt, and the numerous offices, and 
large navy and army, consequent upon 
extensive empire, the parties of mal- 
contents would have gone into the 
field with no other ammunition than 





* Bowles’s Banwell, 99. 
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blank-cartridge. Such, however, was 
not the state of things in the time of 
Charles the First. The montes partu- 
rientes did not produce a ridiculus mus, 
but an overpowering inundation of 
lava ; but was there now such a Vesu- 
vius in England as existed in the times 
mentioned, a trench would be dug 
round the mountain, and the lava 
merely be conveyed into a sufficient 
canal; or else a pit or tunnel would 
be excavated into the base of the cra- 
ter, and a joint stock company be esta- 
blished to convert it into a tar or sul- 
phur manufactory. In short, as says 
our author, 

«<From the combined violence and fana- 
ticism of the English Puritans and the 
Scottish Covenanters, we know enough to 
depreciate another attempt to make the 
rabble of a nation the judges and arbiters of 
religious and political disputes.” i. 61. 

But we must come to the work be- 
fore us; and shall compendiously ex- 
hibit a most transcendant example 
(speaking en philosophe) of palpable 
folly. A petty lawyer of Geneva, 
named Cauvin or Calvin, had cunning 
enough to see that a gap was made in 
the Pope's preserves, and that he, with 
the certainty of plenty of game and 
numerous subscribers to his hunt, 
could bring a pack of hounds to sport 
in it without an action of trespass. 
The pack of dogs only wanted a hunts- 
man. Hequalified himself accordingly, 
not with a landed estate, but with a 
stock of divinity, the chief point of 
which was an abomination, that made 
God the author of evil, and nullified 
Christ’s mediation and the atonement. 
The error to which we allude is this. 
Calvin laid it down as a postulate, 
that all men were predestined before 
birth to salvation or damnation, and 
that bad conduct would not deprive 
the former of the promised blessing, 
nor good conduct supersede the pe- 
nalty, as to the latter. To this insane, 
even blasphemous position (confuted 
most clearly by Bishop Tomline, Jor- 
‘tin, Dean Graves, Bloomfield, &c.) 
are to be added various mysticisms, 
and condemnations of surplices, and 
organs, and sanction of going to church 
with hats on, sitting at the commu- 
nion, &c. &c. But this man was 
deemed nevertheless a Protestant saint, 
and a great theologian. The fact is, 
that he was not a theologian at all, be- 
cause it is an indispensable axiom of 
theology, that one text is never to be 
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construed at the expence of another *, 
and that the true meaning lies in-one 
which reconciles both. For instance, 
a sound divine knows well how to re- 
concile the sins of the fathers, as de- 
scending to the children, with the text 
in the 18th of Ezekiel, affirming the 
contrary. If not, he may be satisfied 
from Mr. Haverfield’s work upon the 
Church Catechism. Calvin was there- 
fore only aman of extensive reading in 
divinity, not a theologian, nor even a 
political friend to the cause of Chris- 
tianity ; for, under the presumption 
that a man’s actions are of no avail, as 
to his salvation, then Christianity is 
the greatest curse ever inflicted on the 
world. However, the titnes were such, 
through abhorrence of Popery leading 
to the patronage of opposite extremes, 
and ronsing the passions of the people 
(passion having no complete gratifica- 
tion but in inebriation), that this hum- 
ble lawyer, turned divine in an obscure 
city of working mechanics, contrived, 
through lack of a better chiefiain, to 
propagate his notions in England, and 
create a party called Puritans. Eliza- 
beth and her wise ministers, in the 
mightiness of their business talents, 
ordered them contemptuously to the 
stocks and the whipping post; but the 
condescension of James, and his utter 
ignorance of policy, suffered them to 
get head, and acquire physical strength. 
The result was that, as our author says, 
the following became the popular out- 
cry: 
““* No Puritans +, no freedom; no Calvi- 
nism, no religion; no Presbytery, no true 
Church government; no opposition to Epis- 
copacy, no liberty of conscience.” i. p. 68. 


Laud saw all this, and vehemently 
opposing Calvinism and Puritanism 
(one and the same), sturdily main- 
tained the sound doctrines of the 
Church of England. Unfortunately, 
when parties attain a certain extent of 
power, military ascendancy can alone 
suppress the mischief; and that as- 
cendancy can only be acquired by such 
men as Cesar, Cromwell, or Buona- 
parte. Of the two former, we need 
not speak ; and of the latter, it is 
within memory, that he subdued all 
the factions of Marat, Robespierre, 





* See Article XX. which says, ‘that 
Scripture is not to be so expounded at one 
place, that it be repugnant to another.” 

+ Presbytery, Puritanism, or Calvinism, 
are all synonymous terms. i. p. 173. 
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&c. &c. within an hour, by a few dis- 
charges of grape-shot, in the streets of 
Paris. It is not that such things ought 
to be, but that such things must be, if 
(as was the case) people are cutting off 
innocent heads by the dozens, and 
therefore ought not to complain if a 
few bullets are fired into their bodies 
in return. Charles and Louis were 
far too simple and amiable men to 
cope with such awful assassinating 
agitators ; and they suffered the parties 
to acquire such predominance, that re- 
sistance was as useless as it would be 
to stop to oppose a rush of water, when 
the sluices are torn up. Strafford and 
Laud (both faithful servants of their 
royal master) were alike murdered by 
Faction ; for it is most certain, 
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*¢ That intolerance and persecution were 
not on the side of the laws and the establish- 
ment, but of the Puritans; that there was 
no design of subverting the liberties of the 
nation, but that there was a settled purpose 
of overthrowing the Church and the Mo- 
narchy; that the King appealed to the 
laws, and his opponents to the prejudices, 
the passions, and the physical force of the 
people.” Pref. xiii. 

«That Archbishop Laud died a martyr 
for the Church of England, no man can 
have the slightest doubt. Persecution is 
detestable, under whatever form, and by 
whomsoever inflicted, whether it proceed 
from Popish Conclaves, Parliamentary Com- 
mittees on religion, Presbyterian Synods, or 
General Assemblies.” Id. xi. 


It is certainly a hard case that a man 
should have his head cut off because 
he did not object to taylors sitting 
cross-legged (deemed symbolic of 
popery), or mothers suckling their 
children upon Sundays (both known 
puritanical enactments) ; but the truth 
is, that opposition to the Faction was the 
real cause of his destruction, the offence 
being merely a fiction of law. Laud 
was a well-intentioned man ; he strove 
to save the Church and Monarchy, 
when they were swimming for life, 
and was drowned along with them. 
Now it is an adage among philosophers, 
that ‘* religious feuds are implacable,” 
and it is an historical verity, that 
Mahomet established his accursed sys- 
tem, only through the weakness of the 
State, produced by ecclesiastical divi- 
sions; nor is there a political truth 
more certain, in an abstract view, than 
that standing armies, insulated in in- 
terests from the people, ought to in- 
erease with the power of sects, although 
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such a measure is deeply Machiavel- 
lian, and may be morally criminal. 
Such, however, was the actual mea- 
sure adopted by Cesar, Mahomet, 
Cromwell, and Buonaparte. They es- 
tablished a military preponderance, and 
treated the poor factionists, political 
and religious, either as lions do jack- 
als, or as whales do herrings. 

Laud has been deemed a fortunate 
man, who arrived at every honour 
which the Church or the University 
could bestow. But he did not of course 
attain these honours without shoulder- 
ing arival. Indeed, he had very nearly 
a deadly biow from Archbishop Ab- 
bot, who will ever be a memorable 
precedent, how much Church interest 
depends upon the Metropolitan. Ban- 
croft, a patron of Laud, protected the 
integrity, doctrine, and discipline of 
the Church of England. To him suc- 
ceeded Abbot, who was not attached 
to that Church, and, says Lord Claren- 
don, ‘‘ considered the Christian religion 
no otherwise than as it abhorred and 
reviled Popery, and valued those men 
most, who did that most furiously ” 
(p. 147). From the succession of Ab- 
bot, the puritan faction gained a com- 
plete victory, and during his primacy 
arose those evils which were entailed 
on his successors” (p. 146). 

This fact may show how suspicions of 
innovations Metropolitans and Bishops 
ought to be; for, says our author, 


*¢ The Church did not fall until it was 
undermined by a Faction, whom it had long 
cherished, as vipers in its bosom. Hada 
prelate succeeded Bancroft in that age of 
polemical disputation, who would have pur- 
sued his judicious measures, who can tell 
but, in all human probability, the dreadful 
catastrophes of the next reign might have 
been avoided?” i. p. 153. 

For maintaining the alsolute neces- 
sity of orthodexy and uniformity in 
the Church, as essential to its preser- 
vation, we have been loaded with 
obloquy by those who do not, like our- 
selves, estimate probabilities by History 
and Political Philosophy, but by the 
fairy tales and golden dreams of En- 
thusiasts. The awful fact just men- 
tioned, may further vindicate us; and 
our author establishes the necessity of 
prelatical interference in dlscourage- 
ment of modern innovations, by show- 
ing how such innovations render the 
regular Clergy unpopular, and of course 
uninfluential. 


** In the present day, if a Christian be 
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inclined to reason calmly and rationally, he 
is immediately branded by the visionary 
zealots of evangelism, as being irrelizious 
and careless—a moralist ; if he does not in- 
cessantly talk about election, faith, and the 
total wretchedness of man, he is called un- 
sound, Pelagian, or Arminian; if he does 
not patronize all the fanaticism exhibited at 
Missionary aud other meetings (excellent, 
doubtless, in themselves, if rightly conduct- 
ed) where men meet merely to sound each 
other’s praise, to pay fulsome compliments, 
to talk bombastic jargon, and ‘ to be seen 
of men,’ immediately he is traduced, as 
caring not for the soul, as being unregene- 
rated, ‘ yet in trespasses and sins.” And if 
he be a minister of the Church, how unfor- 
tunate ishis case? He is calumniated every 
where, as caring for ¢ none of these things.’ 
And to such an improvement has the age 
attained in these weighty matters, that the 
very women have set themselves up as 
judges and critics in matters of religious 
controversy ; and he is only accounted the 
gospel minister who whines about them, 
andflatters them with compliments on their 
spiritual perfection.” P. 123. 

Now a modern Statesman would 
put an end to all this by the very 
simple process of recommending all 
Clergymen to be discountenanced, who 
belong to Religious Societies not sanc- 
tioned by the Bishops of their dioceses, 
among whom there ought not to be, 
and seldom are, impolitic views of 
things. 

By the protecting interference of 
Bishop Neele, Abbot was. prevented 
from placing Laud upon the shelf. In- 
stead of that, the King took him up; 
and upon the death of the Queen, 
Abbot's chief supporter, whom our 
author calls ‘an intriguing and artful 
princess, who had but little regard for 
the honour and dignity of her husband, 
or for the welfare of his subjects,” 
Laud rose, and the Archbishop de- 
clined in the royal favour, because 
James saw the malevolence of those 
who had studiously endeavoured to 
ruin the reputation of a man so resolnte 
in his defence of the Church against 

_ the innovations of the sectarian mem- 
bers. P. 185. 

But though Abbot’s teeth were 
drawn, as to Laud, he still could not 
be displaced from office ; and actually 
in the execution of a proclamation of 
Charles, enjoining him and his suf- 
fragans, to repress the follies Loth of 
Papists and Puritans, he rigidly en- 
forced the former injunction, and ut- 
terly disregarded the latter. He either 
had not statesmanship enough to know, 
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or sagacity enough to see, or integrity 
to avow, that questions of predestina- 
tion, election, and other points of Cal- 
vinism, politically directed, could have 
any other view, than that of masquing 
treason. That his objects were selfish, 
is to us beyond doubt. Yet this was 
the “* METROPOLITAN OF ENGLAND,” 
made this great hierarch by a king, 
though probably he would have been 
only an “ Honorary Secretary,” had 
he been dependent for promotion under 
his own faction. This was an Arch- 
bishop who could patiently behold the 
members of Charles's second parlia- 
ment, ‘* instead of taking counsel to- 
gether,” that they might preserve the 
kingdom in unity, and thereby increase 
its strength, busily engaged in foster- 
ing the spirit of faction, thwarting the 
measures of their Sovereign, employing 
themselves in appointing Committees 
of Religion, and absolutely restraining 
the exercise of government to gratify 
their own personal prejudices, and 
making the Monarch a mere tool in 
the hands of outrageous fanatics.” i. 
313. 

A man would be ill-fitted now for 
an Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
was so ignorant in the very spelling- 
book of politics, as not to know that 
the only satisfactory boon to religious 
or political party, can be nothing short 
of complete domination; and that Par- 
liaments have not, in duty, to discuss 
the demands of this or that party, only 
to legislate what in an independent 
abstract view is best for the general 
good of the realm. In the present 
times, it would be hard to find any 
man who would not prefer a prelate 
who founded almshouses, and gave 
valuable collections of manuscripts and 
printed books to public libraries, to a 
person who was the mere shuttlecock 
of a jacobin club, who would have set 
up a Calvinistic pope in every parish 
in England (see p. 266), and employed 
all his high official authority in propa- 
gating the decretum divinum of Calvin; 
a dogma remarkable for folly, impu- 
dence, and blasphemy, as justly deli- 
neated in the following paragraph : 


<¢ Where is he who can prove the divine 
decree? Most daring indeed is vat man 
who pretends to sean the ways of Omu.po- 
tence, and to set limits to divine grace; who 
forgets that secret things belong to the 
Lord our God alone, and who pretends, 
that a short-sighted, frail, and erring mortal, 
has discovered the will of heaven; that in- 
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fants and full-grown men, ages before they 
are born, were doomed to eternal punish- 
ment for Adam’s transgression, by a divine 
decree, which they could not alter. Most 
impious is he, who thus sets limits to the 
mercy of heaven, and makes the God of 
love appear as an implacable tyrant ; mock- 
ing the creatures he has made, offering them 
salvation, punishing them if they do not 
accept of it, and yet who has decreed from 
all eternity, that salvation shall not be 
theirs.” P. 213. 


As our lay-readers may not under- 
stand what the term Calvinism com- 
monly implies, and wonder also what 
the vulgar mean by the term “ grace,” 
so frequently used by them, we here 
pause, to acquaint them that * predes- 
tination before birth,” is what they (the 
Calvinists) mean, and the grace, that 
they are the persons so predestinated. 
We have heard, that certain professors 
of Divinity, in the Universities, will 
not permit any students who are candi- 
dates for holy orders, to attend their 
lectures, if they refuse to abjure Cal- 
vinism ; and very justly so, on account 
of its demoralizing consequences. We 
shall now proceed with our author. 
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** Most guilty is he who thus contracts 
the efficacy of Christ’s redemption ; and as- 
serts, that the death of our divine Saviour 
is not the ground of hope to every son and 
daughter of Adam’s degenerate offspring, 
who sincerely repents, and unfeignedly be- 
lieves God's holy Gospel.” P. 213. 


This last position, our lay-readers 
will observe, is the chief point of what 
is called Arminianism, as opposed to 
Calvinism. To resume. 


** Need I stop to reflect on the tendency 
which Calvinistic preaching must have had 
on the minds of the people in that fierce age 
of religious contention ? or need I enter 
into any metaphysical argument, to shew 
how destructive these tenets are to the 
spread of pure and undefiled religion, and to 
the peace and well-being of civil govern- 
ment? The history of that age furnishes 
too many melancholy illustrations.” 


These illustrations we omit, because 
the only fear which we entertain in 
the present day, refers to the morals, 
not to the peace of the community, 
and proceed with our author to the 
following conclusion of his paragraph. 

‘¢ Tt is at times dangerous and hazardous 
for one poor sinner to denounce damnation 
from the pulpit to his hearers, when 
perhaps he has as much need of repentance 
as they, and at all times it must be done 
with solemn caution ; but it is doubly pre- 
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sumptuous for erring and frail men to pre- 
tend to scan the ways of heaven, and assert, 
with the most positive assurance, the dogmas 
of election and reprubation.” P. 214. 


Here we shall conclude our present 
notice, from which our readers will 
gather the following elucidation of the 
chief causes of the grand Rebellion ; 
viz. these (1), that Calvin introduced 
certain pernicious dogmas, which blend- 
ed religion and politics, even as to the 
lawfulness of resisting government in 
the propagation of these doginas (see i. 
209); and (2) that Archbishop Abbot, 
dividing a house against a house, nursed 
the incipient flame till it burned up all 
before it. For, says our elaborate and 
worthy author, 

«* That his laxity of government in the 
archiepiscopal see, and his public patronage 
of the Puritan faction, tended to the over- 
throw of the Church, cannot be questioned ; 
his government, in truth, entailed on his 
successor a series of misfortunes. Had Ab- 
bot prosecuted those measures adopted by 
Whitgift and Bancroft; had he zealously 
drawn the line of demarcation between the 
Church and the Sectaries, and had he made 
it an invariable rule to admit none into the 
Church, of whose attachment he was not 
well assured, it would have made head against 
all its adversaries, and, under the govern- 
ment of Laud, it would have presented to 
its factious enemies an impenetrable phalanx, 
which they might perhaps have assailed, 
but assailed in vain.” ii. 35, 


These extracts show the wisdom of 
Archbishop Sharp, when he esta- 
blished itas a rule, that the Church of 
England should ever be a distinct and 
uncorrupted body, by avoiding any re- 
ligious union with Sectaries ; for if the 
Church of England cannot stand by 
itself, it cannot do so by the aid of 
Sectaries, until a noun becomes an ad- 
jective. 

(To le continued.) 
——~p-——- 

Esquisses sur la Souffrance Morale. Par 
Edouard Alletz. Paris. Le Clere et Cie. 
8vo. pp. 339. 

THESE Sketches are very interest- 
ing, and the -moral tendency of them 
is good; indeed beyond the moral anti- 
dote to suffering the author does not 
aspire ; for in a note he says, 

** La religion est sans doute Ja meilleure 
des consolations ; mais cet ouvrage n’est 
pas seulement destiné aux chrétiens. Don- 
nons au moins les consolations de la morale 
a défaut de celles de la foi. La plus grande 
douleur est celle qui manque d’espérance sur 
la terre et dans le ciel.” P. 11, 
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~ The author is evidently a young man 
writing with great facility; he describes 
sentiments and feelings for the most 
part very naturally, and is gifted with 
much penetration into the springs and 
motions of human conduct. The two 
last sketches we like the best, and of 
these the very last is our favourite. It 
is entitled « Remorse.” The son of a 
Venetian nobleman, lost in the tumult 
of his passions, his vices, and bad com- 
pany, has exhausted the fortune be- 

ueathed him by his mother, and all 
pe his father had settled upon him ; 
he becomes impatient for the death of 
this parent, that he may inherit his 
property. He even so far listens to the 
suggestions of his evil tempter, as to 
suppose that, as his father is a good old 
man, who spoke of death as the ac- 
complishment of his wishes, he should 
be performing an act of kindness by 
accelerating the event. He dwells 
upon the subject, until the temptation 
becomes tuo strong to be resisted. He 
introduces poison into his father’s me- 
dicine; but he is immediately seized 
with feelings of remorse. The old 
man feeling the effects of the poison, 
accuses him of the crime, and adds, 
that he had just been employed in 
making over all his property to him, 
intending to retire to a cloister. The 
son confesses his guilt, and is about to 
commit suicide, when his father com- 
mands him to live, and pronounces 
his pardon, only on such condition. 
He swears to obey, and as the old man 
had been subject to fits of sudden ill- 
ness, no one suspects the cause of his 
death. But the son’s peace of mind is 
gone for ever; he takes no pleasure in 
his former pursuits; and the remorse 
that embitters every moment of his 
life, is described with great power and 
deep feeling. He marries an amiable 
and affectionate woman ; but feeling 
his death approaching, he writes his 
painful history, as an example to his 
children. 

Nothing can be finer than the pas- 
sages in this sketch, where the respect 
and admiration he secures are convert- 
ed into gall and bitterness by the feel- 
ing that his character is shaped by his 
remorse ; and the following descrip- 
tion of his sensations, lest during the 
expected delirium of a fever he should 
disclose the secret of his crime, is 
deeply affecting. 

«* Dans le cours de cette maladie, je trem- 
blois moins encore par l'accés dune fiévre 
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ardente, que par la crainte de tomber dans 
le délire. Mon fatal secret pouvoit s’échap- 
per devant ces étrangers dont mon état ré- 
clamoit les soins mercenaires. II est diffi- 
cile d’exprimer les nouvelles angoisses aux- 
quelles me livroit cette perpétuelle anxicté, 
Quel enchainement de supplices! Je sui- 
vois dans la pulsation de mon pouls, dans la 
soif qui me consumoit, et dans les vertiges 
dont ma téte se trouvoit frappée, les progrés 
alarmans de la maladie. Le trouble de mon 
esprit étoit bien fait d’ailleurs pour enflam- 
mer tout mon sang. La moindre altération 
dans le son de ma voix, dans mes gestes ha- 
bituels, dans l’ordre de mes idées, me faisoit 
sauter hors de mon lit, et prendre quelque 
mouvement, pour conserver la possession 
de moi-méme. Je prévins la femme qui me 
gardoit de ne pas s’étonner des choses 
étranges et horribles que l’inflammation du 
cerveau pourroit faire sortir de mes lévres 
dans un moment ov s’oublieroit ma pensée, 
parce que j’aveis l’habitude, ajoutai-je, 
méme en pleine santé, de faire des songes 
affreux. 

«* Le délire me prit la nuit suivante; le 
lendemain, je n’osois interroger |’étrangére, 
et tichois de lire dans ses yeux ]’impression 
preduite sur elle par les circonstances de 
cet accts; mais ce fut elleeméme qui me 
prévint, et me les raconta. Je n’avois cessé 
de lui montrer, en tremblant, la fléche do- 
rée & laquelle les rideaux de mon lit étoient 
suspendus; je croyois voir un poignard di- 
rigé contre moi, et |’ceil constamment fixé 
sur cet objet, je l’avois suppli¢e & grands 
cris d’écarter la pointe menagante. Dans la 
cours de la semaine, je fus encore atteint de 
plusieurs autres accés; mais cette fois la 
garde se tut, et ce mystérieux silence me 
plongea dans une inexprimable inqui¢tude. 
Je n’ai jamais su si je m’étois trahi devant 
elle, ou si le ‘médecin qui me soignoit lui 
avoit défendu de me faire connoitre les cir- 
constances de mon délire. Ce dernier cas 
est saus doute le plus probable. Quoi qu’il 
en soit, cet incident m’a troublé pendant 
lespace de deux ans, et il n’a rien manqué 
a ma punition.” P. 328. 

In noticing works of this descrip- 
tion in a foreign language, we may ap- 
pear to be stepping out of our jurisdic- 
tion, but we will gladly repeat the of- 
fence, when we meet with any thing 
half so interesting as the unpretending 
volume of Mons. Alletz. 


eit 


The Stepmother, a Tragedy, in five Acts. By 
Jacob Jones. 8vo. pp. 54. Hurst and 
Chance. 

WE noticed last year a tragedy by 
the same author, on the story of ) od 
ginus ; which, in some points, possess- 
ed a fair proportion of merit. In that 
case, however, as well as in the present 
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one, we were struck with a particular 
fault of our author’s, which indeed we 
term a fault, though it arises out of 
talent. We mean that Mr. Jones’s 
imagination is so fertile, as to encum- 
ber his plots with unnecessary circum- 
stances. Longinus should have been 
constructed on the plan -of Cato, and 
the Stepmother really needs no more 
of story thau Mirandola, to which, 
perhaps accidentally, it bears some re- 
semblance. According to our notions, 
a tragedy is not a versified event, how- 
ever able the execution, or however 
animated the dialogue ; we do not read 
a drama as we read a novel, merely for 
incident and catastrophe, but for scenes, 
such as those of Hector and Troilus, 
Antony and Ventidius, and Sebastian 
and Dorax, in Dryden, not to mention 
many others. If we were writing a 
tragedy, 

s¢ (Dii meliora piis, erroremque hostibus il- 

lum,)” 

we should feel this to be our greatest 
difficulty, as we should consider it the 
most important part. What we have 
said on this head cannot have the ef- 
fect of underrating Mr. Jones’s pro- 
duction, which must be tried by its 
own merits, and not by any specula- 
tive principle. 

Mr. Jones has taken for his plot a 
circumstance which readers will ac- 
knowledze probable (we wish as mo- 
ralists that we could say otherwise), 
the ambition of a stepmother; but he 
has enhaneed his character, by making 
his heroine the rival of her husband's 
first wife: 


** Time was I loved him, if I ever loved,— 

He passed me for another,—then I vowed 

To haunt them till that other was no more, 

And I avenged by reigning in her place. 

If I am jealous through his former wife, 

I am not jealous of his former wife, 

But of my present honour. There are two 
kinds 

Of jealousy—the jealousy of love, 

And the pre-eminent jealousy of pride.” 


The first wife of the Duke is con- 
fined in a dungeon, while he supposes 
her dead. The son of the second is 
attached to the daughter of the first. 
The Stepmother endeavours to procure 
the death of her husband’s son, and 
murders her husband, while a prior, 
her precious instrament, having de- 
signs of his own on the daughter, is 
led by their failure to an acknowledg- 
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ment of the whole iniquity. Alonzo, 
the heir, succeeds to the Dukedom by 
his father’s violent death, to the disap- 
pointment of the Stepmother, the eli 
max of whose horror is produced by 
beliolding the first wife released, whom 
she believed to be dead, but whom the 
prior had craftily immured in a dun- 
geon, that he might preserve the means 
of controul over her rival. 

From these observations our readers 
will gain a tolerable idea of the plot. 
The language is animated, and the in- 
terest well kept up; but how to class 
some of these lines is indeed a matter 
of hesitation ; it is the Stepmother who 
speaks : 


** Now, woman, timid woman, weak, vain 
woman ! 

Strive with the master-sex for mastery, 

Root out compassion ; bid misgiving, off! 

Lay conscience fora ghost, and brew a storm, 

Shall pelt in blood; my nature waxeth cal- 
lous— 

My ribs seem iron.” 


We suspect that Mr. Jones does not 
aim sufficiently at dignity of language, 
and without it no composition can 
have a lasting success. What would 
an author have us say to the following 
passage ? 


** What a rank knave is this besotted Prior ! 

He has no earthly motive I can sift, 

For the decrepit aid that he affords, 

Save a superfluous itch to be a Cardinal,— 

A Cardinal! he, he a Cardinal ! 

Write it, ‘a corpse!’ for he must be re- 
mov’d, 

A dead accomplice has no tales to tell ! 

Oh! after all, ambition intermits 

In its flush prime; then, what if it expire, 

Ere the too keen vitality to feel 

Be blunted, and excruciate its victim 

With the lorn sense, compunctious of the 
wrongs [maw ! 

With which he crammed its lean insatiable 

Nature puts flaws in the supremest courage, 

But it would level the predominance 

The most undaunted o’er their kind assert, 

Quelling them with a glance ineffable, 

To bare those flaws, unhidden, to be noted; 

I must recruit the genius of my daring, 

Be what I seem, and seem what I would be.” 


We will say, that with care and pa- 
tience it might have been made a very 
excellent speech. It is this defect 
which hinders us from making many 
extracts which have pleased us, and 
would have pleased us more, if greater 
pains had been taken. Horace recom- 
mends nine years for revision. ‘ Let 
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our author take the hint. He has ta- 
lent enough to make a good material 
for labour, and if he will direct his 
‘ambition to the production of one 
sterling work, instead of several re- 
spectable ones, we have no doubt of 
his success. But poets who compose 
with rapidity, seldom improve, because 
they do not let themselves into the se- 
cret of their own deficiencies. Mr. 
Jones, we understand, may shortly 
submit a drama to the public, in the 
theatre. We are glad to hear this, be- 
cause we think his productions better 
adapted to recitation than perusal. But 
unless he will be content to omit such 
scenes as those of the Prior and Julia 
in the Stepmother, he will find that 
the proper feeling of an audience will 
not tolerate them. The advice of a 
manager may teach him a better no- 
menclature for his dramatis persone ; 
and we must own that we are rather 
doubtful as to the consistency of plac- 
ing ‘a Prior” within a palace; surely 
we have not studied monachism for 
nothing. What we have said is said 
in the hope of its producing a benefi- 
cial effect; we are too well aware of 
the paternal fondness of authors, to in- 
sult it, but we may claim our privilege 
as uncles to point out defects which 
may so easily be remedied. 


~——_->— 


Friendly and Seasonalle Advice to the Ro- 
man Catholics of England. Fourth Edi- 
tion, with an Appendix and Notes. By 
the Rev. Walter Farquhar Hook, M. 4. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the King, &c. 
12mo. pp. 197. 


IN granting the Catholic Claims, it 
is demanded of the country to place the 
‘Pope in the same situation as he was 
bedi the days of Henry the Eighth. 
But the advocates of these innovations 
have deeper designs, and therefore, in 
our opinion, treatment of the subject 
in a temporal political view is the most 
likely to influence those Protestants 
.who have been misled by crafty agi- 
tators. To such deluded persons, no 
address can be better adapted than this 
of Mr. Hook. 


*‘ Though the holding the Pope’s supre- 
macy contributes to the support of his own 
grandeur, yet it cannot further any man’s 
salvation; and it is so far from dving any 
good in those nations where it is allowed 
him, that it might be made appear that the 
setting up and abetting of this supremacy 
has occasioned the murder of many princes, 
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stirred up the complaints of all sorts of peo- 
ple, and filled Christendom for many ages 
with massacres, treasons, war, and blood- 
shed, all which was so notorious in the 
German empire, that it came to be a pro- 
verb, says Guiccardine, ‘It is the property 
of the Church to hate the Cesars.’ And 
the mischief it has done in England (by 
rifling the nation’s wealth before the Re- 
formation, and disturbing its quiet since,) is 
so well remembered, and so deeply resented 
by the generality of the people, that they 
will never endure that heavy yoke any more, 
nor can they be persuaded ever to esteem 
them loyal subjects, or true to their coun- 
try’s interest, who do not renounce this un- 
just and odious jurisdiction. Why, there- 
fore, O my friends, will you be so impru- 
dent to oppose the rights and prerogative of 
your lawful Sovereign, the privileges of that 
Church wherein you were born, the freedom 
and interest of your beloved country, the 
desire of your fellow-subjects and best 
friends, and your own privileges also? Wh 

will you oppose, | say, all these, merely to 
support an unjust and groundless power, 
which no ecclesiastic ought to have any 
where, much less in so remote and free a 
monarchy ? to support a power which is in- 
consistent with the security of the Crown, 
the peace of the kingdom, and the welfare 
of private persons? St. Peter never bade 
us to honour the Pope thus; but his opi- 
nion was, that you must submit to the King 
as supreme (1 Pet. ii. 13), and his counsel 
follows thereupon, viz. that you should 
‘ fear God and honour the King,’ (ver. 17.) 
St. Paul commands ¢ every soul to be sub- 
ject to the higher powers,’ (Rom. xiii. 1.) 
‘Neither Bishops nor Apostles themselves 
are excepted,’ says Chrysostome. And Ber- 
nard tells Pope Eugenius, ‘that the Apos- 
tles were forbidden to exercise dominion” 
(Luke xxii. 25, 26) ; and, therefore, he adds, 
©If you would have Apostolical and Royal 


power together, you lose both.” pp. 162— 
164. 


This is sound logic. But ambition 
listens to no argument unfavourable to 
its purpose, unless it points out danger. 


The Parochial Lawyer, or Churchwarden’s 
and Overseer’s Guide and Assistant, by James 
Shaw, Esq. seems to contain all that is valu- 
able in Dean Prideaux’s Directions for 
Churchwardens, a book which is now scarce. 
It is divided into four parts: 1, duties, 
powers, and responsibilities of Churchwat- 
dens; 2, the like of overseers, with the 
management of the Poor by Select Vestries, 
Guardiang, or Trustees; 3, Practice and 
Proceedings of Vestries; 4, Necessary in- 
formation respecting the offices of Vestry- 
Clerk, Parish Clerk, Constable, Sexton, &c. 
All parish officers in the country would do 
well to consult this useful little work. 
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There is much talent and little judgment 
in Mr. Revell’s Essay on Vain Glory, that 
said Vain Glory, as he styles it, being a 
principle which has incited men to render 
the most essential services to society, ser- 
vices far beyond turning devotee, which he 
considers the only real glory. 





Tales and Confessions, by Leitch Ritchie, 
are written in a very powerful style, and are 
of a most interesting character. The inci- 
dents are romantic, but in many cases 
founded on facts; the descriptions are 
clever and clearly expressed; and a vivid- 
ness of feeling pervades the whole. Ske- 
leton Scenes, or Hints for a story, might 
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very judiciously be extended to the modern 
novel length; and there are some good 
illustrations of Irish life, Highland: lofti- 
ness and haughtiness of sentiment, and 
Scottish religious enthusiasm. 





Mr. Johnes’s Dews of Castalie, show 
much poetical fire and animation, but his 
ideas are artificial not real gems. 





We have the most sincere respect for 
Mrs. Grace Godwin’s Wanderer’s Legacy, 
her energetic verse, and occasionally fine 
lines. she will find great improvement in 
studying simplicity. 


Qe 
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Britisu Institution. 


On the 2d of February the annual exhibi- 
tion of the works of British Artists was 
opened to the public. It is a gay and 
glittering scene of the most dazzling descrip- 
tion. We are absolutely obliged to bury 
our eyes in the catalogue to recover the 
effect of the first glance at so much colour 
and gold. How different to the rich calm 
tone of feeling which the display.of the 
works of old masters on the same walls 
produced on entering the gallery. In the 
one there was a breadth of colouring, rich 
and mellow—a depth of feeling and expres- 
sion that would enchain the mind for the 
hour—and nature might be seen outvied in 
all her attitudes and situations. Here are 
colours so warmly tinted that the reflection 
of the light on them, surrounded with their 
broad freshly gilded frames, produce im- 
pressions of a most painful nature. ‘There 
is also in many such a want of keeping that 
much of the effect is lost. But we do not 
mean to assert that there are no good pie- 
tures on the walls of the Gallery ; far from 
it; for many of them we recognize as having 
attracted our attention and elicited our ad- 
miration during our visit to the Academy 
last year. We were surprised to see them 
here, beautiful and superior as many of them 
are, being ignorant of the laws of the Insti- 
tution in that respect, and having read with 
regret the following annonce prefixed to 
the catalogue: ‘** Many more pictures hav- 
ing been sent to the British Institution this 

ear for Exhibition than usual, the Directors 
ies been obliged to return several works of 
considerable merit, lamenting that the limited 
space of their gallery precluded the possibility 
of admitting them.” Happy as we should 
have been to meet these productions again, 
and have their many beauties repeated to 
our eyes, we would gladly have dispensed 
with them when others of greater novelty, 
and perhaps equal merit, were obliged to be 
excluded for want of room. Another class 
of pictures in an emergency like the present 
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might have been left unhung:—we mean 
those that are sold before the opening 
of theexhibition, and those which have 
been long before the public by engrav- 
ings. We trust that the Governors 
will take this into consideration before the 
opening of another exhibition. The pic- 
tures this year are well hung; particularly 
so; but we regret that the smaller compo- 
sitions, exhibiting almost every excellence 
in the arts, should be thrust to the ground, 
or hung in situations where the eye cannot 
reach them with satisfaction. Many a gem 
is thus lost to the public eye, and the artist 
has to lament the return of his pictures 
without an offer. Before proceeding to an 
examination of the best pictures in the 
gallery we shall enumerate those which were 
noticed in our critique on the Somerset 
House exhibition: No, 49. A Cottage from 
nature, H. Warren; No. 83. The Com- 
mittee of Taste by L. Cossé, was designated 
in the Academy Catalogue ‘* How sweet 
it is!”’ we even like it worse than we did: 
it is too inkey. No. 194. Witherington’s 
Hop Garden; 269. Richard the First at the 
battle of Ascalon, by A. Cooper, R.A.; 
319. Gallantry of Sir Walter Raleigh, S. 
Drummond, A R.A.—better hung than at 
the Academy. It is a good picture but has 
many faults; 365. The Drunkard, by G, 
Clint. This splendid picture, powerfully 
pourtraying the miseries and distresses re- 
sulting from a drinking husband and father, 
is admirably contrasted by one of equal su- 
pow of execution, called the ‘* Happy 
Man,” to which we particularly invite atten- 
tion, and which we shall describe in our next 
number; 514. Mazeppa, T. Woodward ; 
526. The Nightmare, T. Lane. It is grati- 
fying to find that this picture has met with 
a purchaser. There are more than these 
which were in the Academy; but were 
unnoticed either from want of merit in the 
picture, or the confined space of our Fine 
Arts department. Calling the attention of 
our readers to Landseer’s cattle pieees ; 
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Lance’s beautiful fruit compositions ; Hug- 
gins’s Opening of St. Katharine’s Docks, 
which has been cleverly engraved, by Dun- 
can; Novice’s Dead Game; Etty’s subject 
from Ovid; Shayer’s Historical painting of 
the trial of Charles I.; Nasmyth’s land- 
scapes; and Childes’s Greenwich, we for 
the present take our leave. 





Mr. Pinney’s Gattery. 


At Mr. Piuncy’s Gallery of ancient and 
modern Pictures on sale by Commission, 
53, Pall-Mall, there are about 180 dif- 
ferent paintings. Some of them are of a 
superior character; others but mediocre, 
and some of them have names of masters 
appended to them, who never could have 
been acquainted with the paintings; and 


: others which at the best are but doubtful. 


The large painting by young Vandervelde 
of the Destruction of the Dutch Fleet off 
Colchester, is a splendid historical picture, 
which we should like to see in the National 
Gallery. No. 41 is an Interior with a 
woman and her cat, attributed to Teniers, 
but we should doubt its authenticity. We 
never beheld so rnde a head; and for the 
credit of the sex of Teniers’ country should 
hope there were not many such featured 
women. No. 24, a large painting placed 
very high, and in a bad light, is deseribed as 
«©The Niobe, by Wilson.” ‘There is a 
Niobe by Wilson in the National Gallery on 
asmaller scale, and with a different distri- 
bution of the figures, which we have always 
known and appreciated as a genuine picture 
of that master; nor did we ever hear of 
two compositions of his on the same sub- 
ject, of different sizes, treated in a different 
manner, and of one of more inferior execu- 
tion. The very bad situation in which Mr. 
Pinney’s Niobe is placed prevented our exa- 
mining it with that minuteness and atten- 
tion we should have wished; but as far as 
we were able to see it, our opinion is that it 
is not Wilson’s, and that no one acquainted 
with his compositions and landscapes can be 
deceived by it. Tiere is a nice little bit of 
Gaspar Poussin’s, a landscape and figures ; 
and a charming rustic scene said to be by 
Domenichino, which is very awkwardly 
placed, No. 63, portrait of a Spanish noble- 
man by Vandyck, has a fine expressive face. 


.No, 103, is a spirited allegorical sketch by 


Rubens, similar to those exhibited at the 
last exhibition of the British Institution. 
No. 109, a clever landscape with cattle and 
figures, the joint effort of Barret and Gilpin ; 
and No. 117, Hofland’s large and splendid 
view of the lovely and luxuriant country 
seen from Richmond Hill, which has been 
engraved. There are one or two hy Duter- 
rau; his Basket-maker has too fair and 
smooth a face for an old man in such a situa- 
tion in life; but for the wrinkles there is 
scarce a difference between it and the faces 
of his Children in the Wood. 
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Sate or Pictures at Brusseis. 


During this month, the eplendid cabinet 
of paintings of M. Danoot of Brussels was 
sold by auction in that city. The sale was 
numerously attended by amateurs and con- 
noisseurs, among whom were several En- 
glishmen. Many of the paintings brought 
high prices, A sma!l marine subject, only 
fourteen inches by twelve, by Claude Lor- 
rain, was sold for 13,500 florins. The 
celebrated picture by Teniers of Bow-shoot- 
ing, but generally known among connvis- 
seurs as the Diamond, fetched 10,200 flo- 
rins. A cabinet picture by Paul Veronese 
4,500 florins. Murillo’s Beggar Boy 3,500 
florins. A beautiful Rembrandt, painted by 
himself. 9,500 florins. The Rape of the 
Sabines and its companion, 14,000 florins. 
The flight into Ezypt by the same painter, 
8,200 florins. A large landscape by'Teniers, 
4,000 florins; and a small picture by Wm. 
Vandervelde 4,000 florins. The total 
amount of the sale was 136,609 florins. 
Most of the valuable pictures were obtained 
by Englishmen, and it was stated in the 
sale-rvom, that the beautiful Lijow by Claude 
Lorrain, was purchased on account of Mr. 
Peel, the Home Secretary.—Literary Ga- 
zeite. 


Ovenino oF St. Katuartne’s Dock. 


In our January number, 1826, we gave a 
very good view of the docks, basins, and 
warehouses of the new commercial dock 
proposed to be erected on the site of the 
precinct of St. Katharine; and in our last 
vol. part 11. p. 366, were noticed the in- 
teresting and imposing ceremony of its 
opening. Mr. Huggins, whose paintings 
and publications we ‘have frequently had 
occasion to commend, has painted a large 
picture of the gay and brilliant scene which 
the docks that day presented, for Mr. 
Halls the Secretary, a gentleman to whom 
the Merchants of London are deeply in- 
debted for the projection of the undertak- 
ing. This painting we have seen, and 
can speak highly of its merits as a picture, 
and its fidelity as a representation. The 
moment chosen is that of the entrance of 
the fine ship Elizabeth, an Ease India free 
trader, crowded with company and profusely 
decorated with flags, pennons, signals, &c. 
The streamers fluating from the rigzing of 
some of the other vessels in the basin, and 
the crowds of elegant company parading the 
quays, complete the effect of the picture. 
From this painting Mr. Duncan has made a 
very good engraving, some copies of which 
are coloured. 
Picturesque Views on the River Clyde. 4to. 

Nos. 2 to 5.—Moon and Co. 


—_— 





Some months have elapsed since we 
noticed the two first numbers of this ex- 
ceedingly beautiful series of views. The 
opinion we then expressed of the numerous 
excellencies exhibited in the choice of 
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highly scenic subjects, and in the delinea- 
tion and engraving of them, we have no 
wish to alter; for those at present before us 
are even richer in the picturesque than the 
earlier ones. When we contemplate the 
rugged precipices crowned by a solitary 
fortified tower, or its shivering ruins; the 
romantic dell with the aged stream washing 
its pebbly bed of all impurities ; the noble 
castellated mansion smiling at the richness 
of the surrounding country; the regene- 
rated house haughtily flaunting itself over 
its crumbling ancestor ; the rapid river with 
its gradually sloping and umbrageous banks ; 
the gay cities with their pride of edifices 
and promenades, &c. &c. (for all these de- 
lightful scenes, and more than these appear 
in the work before us)—when we contem- 
plate them, what a crowd of pleasing, 
stirring, and hallowed associations rush upon 
the mind, and make us feel like denizens of 
the place. We shall conclude with an enu- 
meration of the plates engraved, and heartily 
recommend all lovers of the picturesque, 
and encouragers of the Fine Arts, to become 
possessed of them: 1. Core-house, the seat 
of Lord Coreham; 2. Lee-house, the seat 
of Sir Charles M‘Donald Lockhart, Bart. ; 
3. Craignethan castle and the river Nethan, 
from the north; 4. Cambusnethan-house, 
the seat of Robert Lockhart, esq.; 5. Both- 
well castle, asplendid scene richly engraved ; 
6. Glasgow, from beyond the Humane So- 
ciety-house; 7. View of Govan from the east ; 
8. Blythwood-house, the seat of Sir Ar- 
chibald Campbell, esq. M.P. from the north- 
east; 9. Erskine-house, the seat of Lord 
Blantyre, from the north-west. 

Gothic Ornaments. Nos. 3 to 6.—Griffiths, 

Wellington-street, Strand. 


The numbers of this work improve as 
they proceed, as well in execution as in 
choice of subjects. Being faithful delinea- 
tions of the details of Gothic architecture, 
they are highly useful, and are calculated to 
encourage the study of the numerous minute 
excellencies which give such interest and 
effect to the buildings of the Pointed Order. 
We wish the date of the parts of the edifice 
whence they are selected had heen given, 
since it is so common a failing among archi- 
tects to set at defiance the chronology of 
the art in their blending of details. The orna- 
ments now before us consist of a capital from 
Lichfield cathedral of very rich foliage ; cor- 
nices, boss, and spandril from Boston and 
Tattersall churches, co. Lincoln; capital, and 
ornaments from a cornice in Westminster 
Abbey ; pinnacle, spandril, and cornice from 
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St. Katharine’s church*, now destroyed; a 
capital from a cast in the author’s possession, 
(whence taken not specified, but of a very 
curious character, having olive brances bear- 
ing fruit); an old head and details from 
Minster, Kent; a richly studded mitre, &c. 
from St. Alban’s; and a part of a cornice 
at Canterbury cathedral. 





For the preservation of works published 
in numbers, Mr. Griffiths has an invention 
called the ‘* Instant Binder, or Pamphlet 
Preserver,” which we can heartily recom- 
mend to general notice. It consists of a 
portfolio, having a double back, containing, 
as ina sheath, a flat needle, as long as the 
back itself, with a sufficient quantity of 
thread wound around its length, to enable 
any person instantly to bind each-sheet of a 
book in succession, so as to form a volume. 
This invention, therefure, is eminently cal- 
culated to preserve and place in a convenient 
form of reference correspondence by letter 
geuerally, and such tracts and pamphlets as 
are frequently dispersed in libraries without 
order or arrangement ; also for the reception 
and instantaneous binding of Music, News- 
papers, and numerous daily and other peri- 
odical Publications which issue from the 
press. Ample directions for use accom- 
pany the ‘* Instant Binders,” which are 
made to any size. 


Preparing. 


A prospectus has been long before the 
public of an exceedingly splendid and im- 
portant national undertaking, under the 
direction of nine of the most eminent en- 
gravers. It is to consist of a series of 
extremely highly-finished line engravings 
from the pictures of the National Gallery, 
with letter-press descriptions, in French 
and English. The size to correspond with 
the ** Musée Frangois’’ and the ‘* Galerie de 
Forence.” Each part will consist of 4 plates, 
and the first will probably make its appearance 
during the presént season, with ‘* The Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds’,” by John Burnet, 
after Rembrandt; ‘* the Village Festival,” 
by Wm. Finden, after Wilkie; ‘* an Italian 
Seaport,” by Edward Goodall, after Claude ; 
and the ‘* Portrait of Govartius,” by George 
T. Doo, after Vandyck, ‘The parts will 
appear at intervals of about twelve months 5 
and subscriptions are received at the re- 
sidences of any of the Associated Engravers, 
who are Burnet, Cooke, Doo, Finden, 
Goodall, John and Henry le Keux, Pye, and 
Robinson. We heartily wish success to 
this spirited undertaking. 





* The public will be happy to hear, and particularly those of our correspondents 
who were strenuous against the demolition of this edifice, that the works of art, either 
monumental or religious, which gave interest to the ancient edifice, have been very 
carefully replaced in similar situations in the new ane erected in the Regent’s Park. This 
is gratifying, because it shows a feeling of attachment to the arts of former days; 
and a desire to comply with the wishes of the public, 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CamprincE, Fel. 6. 

The late Dr. Smith’s annual prizes of 25/. 
each, to the two best proficients in mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy among the 
Commencing Bachelors of Arts, were ad- 
judged to Mr. Cavendish, of Trinity college, 
and Mr. Philpott, of Catharine hall, the 
second and first Wranglers. 





Ready for Publication. 


A Catechism of the Christian Religion ; 
being a translation of Catechismus Heidel- 
bergensis, puvlished by the University of 
Oxford. 

An Analysis of the Second Decade of 
Livy, chronologically arranged on Two 
Charts. By Freperick Russet, of St. 
Mary hall, Oxford. 

Captain Frankland, R.N. a nephew of 
Lord Colville, announces a Journal of his 
Travels to Constantinople. 

Mr. Gratran’s new work, Traits of 
Travel, or Tales of Men and Cities. 

The Diary and Correspondence of the 
celebrated Dr. Doppripce, under the super- 
intendance of his great Grandson. 

The Chelsea Pensioner: A Series of 
Military Stories, by the Author of the 
Subaltern. 

The Author of To-Day in Ireland, is 
about to publish a new Series of Tales, 
called Yesterday in Ireland. 

Mr. Crawford’s Embassy to Ava. 

A new and much improved Edition of Mr. 
Wanrv’s History of the Present State of 
Mexico. 

The Naval Officer, by a Post Captain. 

The Carbonaro, a political novel, by a 
noble Duke. 

A volume of Travels of the late celebrated 
John Lewis Burckardt, by authority of the 
African Association. It consists of his 
Travels in Arabia, comprehending the 
Hedjaz, or Holy Land of the Mussulmans, 
the territory least accessible to Christians. 

’ A Practical Treatise on the superior effi- 
cacy of the Round Leaf Corvel in cases of 
Primary or Secondary Debility of the Di- 
gestive Organs. By J. H. Rosinson, M.D. 
of St. Croix. 

. The Votive Wreath, and other Poems. 
~ By Water Buresss, 

. Classical Disquisitions. By the Rev. E. 
B. Montacue. 

He is Risen ; an Easter offering, inscribed 
to Christ’s Hospital. 

The Village Patriarch, a Poem. 

Margaret Coryton, a Novel. By Leicu 
Curr, Esq. Author of * Parga.” 





Preparing for Publication. 
A Christian Biographical Dictionary. By 
W, Jongs. 


Popular Lectures on Biblical Criticism 
and Interpretation. By Mr. Carpenter, 
author of the Scientia Biblica, &c. 

Two Histories of Beverley, ove under the 
superintendance of Rev. G. Otiver, of 
Grimsby, the other by a Bookseller in that 
Town. 

The Traditions of Lancashire. By J. 
Rosy, M.R.S.L. With twelve plates by 
Finden, and ten woodcuts hy Branston, 

A History of Russia, from the earliest 
Period to the Reign of Catherine, is about 
to be published at Paris, By Count P. de 
Secur, the author of the History of Napo- 
leon’s Expedition to Russia. An English 
translation will appear in London at the 
same time. 

A General History of America, from the 
landing of Columbus to the present time. 
By Mr. Kenpatt. 

Some remarkable incidents in the life of 
Alexander, Emperor of Russia, illustrative 
of his religious character. ‘Translated from 
the French of H. L. E. Minister of the 
Gospel. 

Sketches of Irish Character. By S.C. 
Hatt, Editor of the Juvenile Forget me Not. 

A Touchstone to the Criminal Law, al- 
phabetical!ly arranged, for the use of Magis- 
trates. By W. Rosinson, esq. LL.D. bar- 
rister at Law, author of the Magistrate’s 
Pocket Book, &c. 

Sir Watter Scort is deeply engaged in 
preparing a new edition, in monthly volumes, 
of the Waverley Novels, embellished by dis- 
tinguished artists. Each work will be re- 
vised by the author, and enriched by notes 
and a preface, explaining the circumstances 
attending the composition, and the legends 
from which it was drawn. 

Mr. Carne, author of Letters from the 
East, has a Tale of the Civil Wars in the 


press, entitled Strattan hill; and Mr. Grat- 


Tan’s Traits of Travel, or Tales of Men 
and Cities, is on the eve of publication. 
My Landlady and her Lodgers, by Mr. Gat; 
and the Military Memoirs of Four Brothers, 
written by the Survivor, are announced, 

The Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoo- 
logical Society delineated, being descriptions 
and figures in illustration of the Natural 
History of the living Animals in the So- 
ciety’s collection. 'To be published monthly. 

Series of School and College Greek Clas- 
sics, with English notes. By Mr. Vaupy. 

The Misfortunes of Elphin, a Romance 
of the 5th Century. By the author of 
Headlong Hall, &c. 

A Treatise on the varieties of Deafness, 
and Diseases of the Ear, with: methods of re- 
lieving them. By William Wricur, esq. 
Surgeon Aurist to her late Majesty Queen 
Charlotte, and to his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, 
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Roya. Society. 


Capt. Sabine lately communicated an in- 
teresting paper on the dip of the magnetic 
needle. The author having taken much 
pains to obtain a correct determination of 
the dip in the Regent’s Park, in August 
1821 (published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1822), repeated his observation 
in August 1828, at the expiration of seven 
years from the former determination—an 
interval which he considered sufficient to 
establish the rate at which the dip is at 
present diminishing. In addition to his own 
apparatus and four different needles, the 
author obtained from the Colonial Depart- 
ment the use of a smaller apparatus, with a 
needle on Professor Meyer’s plan, the same 
which was used by Capt. Franklin on his last 
land expedition. The observations with 
this apparatus were made by Mr. David 
Douglas, of the Horticultural Society, and 
the result was as follows: with the ordinary 
needle 69° 46.1; with Meyer’s needle 
69° 47.4; with the needle having an ajust- 
able axis 69° 38.3; with the needle of Mr. 
Dollond 69° 51.7; with the smaller ap- 
paratus 69° 51.4; dip in London, in Au- 
gust 1828, 69947 N. From the obser- 
vations of 1821 and 1828, the author finds 
a decrease in the dip in London, of 17.5 in 
seven years, or an annual decrease of 2,5. 


AnTepiLuvian Botany. 

At a recent sitting of the Académie des 
Sciences, M. Adolphe Brongniart, read a 
paper *¢ on the Nature of Vegetation which 
covered the Surface of the Earth at the 
various Epochs of the Formation of its 
Shell.” According to M. Brongniart, ve- 
getable fossils, studied in the order of their 
creation, indicate the existence of three 
grand periods; during each of which vege- 
tation has preserved the same essential cha- 
racters; while its characters are totally dif- 
ferent when it passes from one of those 
periods to another. The first, or most 
ancient period, comprehends the space of 
time which elapsed between the earliest 
deposit of earthy layers of sediment, and the 
deposit of the formations of coal ; which 
latter may be considered as resulting from 
the primitive vegetation of the globe. The 
antiquity of the layers in which the vege- 
tables belonging to this earlier period are 
found, proves that life began on the earth 
with the vegetable kingdom. During the 
whole of that period, only animals destitute 
of vertebra existed on the spots of the 
earth which were uncovered ; and it is doubt- 
ful whether there were any fishes in the sea. 
—After this period we begin to find a new 
vegetation, quite different from the former, 
and which continued until the period of the 
chalk deposits, During that period, it does 
not appear that there were any mammiferous 
animals on the earth, which was inhabited 
by monstrous reptiles, endowed by nature 
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with the power of flying and swimming: 
The third period is that during which have 
occurred the last deluges of which our earth 
has been the scene, with the intervals which 
have allowed the propagation of many kinds 
of animals now lost, as well as of those still 
existing. The fossil remains of trees, such 
as the American férn-tree, to the luxuriance 
of which warmth and moisture are necessary, 
belonging to the first of the above-mentioned 
periods, are of extraordinary size, being above 
double the height of that of the trees of the 
same species now growing; from which 
M. Brongniart infers, that at. that period 
the temperature of the globe was much 
higher, and the general humidity much 
greater than at present. The paper con- 
tains a great many curious and interesting 
details, into which we have not space to 
enter. 


AcaDEeMyY oF SCIENCES. 


At one of the late sittings of the Academy 
of Sciences of Mentz, an account was given 
of a new experiment, in order to ascertain 
the presence of cotton in woullen stuffs. An 
ounce of pure alkali, or caustic, is to be dis- 
solved in halfa pound of water, and the 
suspected stuff is to be boiled in it about 
a couple of hours. If the stuff is composed 
wholly of wool, it will be entirely dissolved, 
and will form a species of soapsuds on the 
surface of the water, and should run through 
a fine sieve when poured into it boiling hot. 
If, on the contrary, the stuff contains cotton, 
or other vegetable fibres, théy will perhaps 
undergo some alteration ; yet they will not 
entirely dissolve, but remain upon the 
sieve like pieces of rags in paper-mills, for 
alkali, one of whose properties is to dissolve 
animal substances, has very little effect on 
vegetable ones, 


Manuscripts or Locke anp OTHERS. 


Dr. Forster, of Boreham, is in possession 
of a parcel of Manuscripts of the celebrated 
metaphysician John Locke, among which is 
the original MS. of the “‘ Essay concerning 
Human Understanding,” bearing a very 
early date, with numerous corrections and 
erasures. It was addressed and appears to 
have been submitted by Locke to his friend 
Mr. Furley, before publication. Some other 
parcels of the same collection consist of 
Oricinat Letters rrom Locke, on va- 
rious political, religious, and miscellaneous 
subjects; and of original familiar letters of 
Algernon Sydney, Lord Shaftesbury, and 
others. There are also some medical letters 
and prescriptions of Locke, who was himself 
educated by a physician, and who appears, by 
his sarcasms, to have known how to appreciate 
the real and pretended merits of physic at 
the period in which he lived. Part of Mr. 
Locke’s correspondence is dated from Am- 
sterdam, daring his exile, and relates to the 
strange and unmerited persecution with 
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which he was assailed. Another bundle 
contains the MS. correspondence of Toup, 
author of Emendationes in Suidam ; of Mr. 
Gough the antiquary; and a MS. work on 
coins, by Stukeley; some critiques on the 
history of Sir John Hawkwood, of Sible 
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Hedingham, by Gough; and a large cor- 
respondence between Lord Camelford and 
the Rev. Benjamin Forster. There is also 
a MS. relating to the origin of the Abbey 
of St. Neot’s, in Cornwall, a Syriac MS, and 
other miscellaneous papers, 


—@— 
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Society oF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 29. Henry Crabbe Robinson, esq. 
James Gooden, esq. and Nicholas Aylward 
Vigors, esq. F.R.S, and High Sheriff of 
Somersetshire, were elected Fellows of the 
Society. 

T. Crofton Croker, esq. as a supplement 
to the Essay by Mr. Kempe (noticed in our 
November number, p. 456) communicated a 
description of the several relics found in his 
excavations at the Warbank, in the parish 
of Keston, near Bromley in Kent. Two 
folio drawings, in which these curiosities 
are most accurately delineated, and displayed 
in every curious point of view, by the pencil 
of Mr. Wm. Henry Brooke, F.S.A. and 
which are presented by him to the Society, 
were at the same time exhibited. The most 
interesting relic depicted is perhaps a piece 
of stucco, ornamented with an elegant pat- 
tern, Thisstucco, it may be remarked, ap- 
pears to be composed of the stalactical con- 
cretions of chalk, pounded. 

A letter was read from Rev. Dr. Nott, of 
Winchester, describing some Playing-cards, 
of some of which drawings were exhibited. 
They were formerly in the possession of a 
widow lady in that neighbourhood, who had 
forty specimens, forming part of at least six 
sets or packs. Of those represented in the 
drawing, some were Persian ard the others 
Chinese; but, as appeared to us, of no anti- 

uity. 

Mr. Ellis concluded the evening’s pro- 
ceedings by communicating, from the Cot- 
tonian MSS. a letter written in 1566, and 
signed at the head by Queen Elizabeth, 
giving instructions to Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Thomas) Randolph, then Ambassador in 
Scotland, to ascertain, and endeavour to 
conciliate, the politics of the Earl of Argyle, 
with regard to Ireland, in which country it 
appears that that powerful peer possessed 
considerable influence. 

Feb. 5. T. Amyot, esq. Treasurer, in 
the chair. 

Mr. Amyot communicated from the Bri- 
tish Museum a translation of a very curious 
letter, the original of which was in Italian, 
addressed by the Sultan Mahomet the Third 
to Queen Elizabeth, in 1596. It com- 
mences with a string of compliments to her 
Majesty, couched in a most ridiculously hy- 
perbolical style, and proceeds to report the 
success of his siege of Agra in Hungary; in 
which the Turk boasts of having slain 
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120,000 infidels, having caused the river to 
run blood three days,—of the difficulties he 
had overcome, as a swamp lay between the 
armies, such as that which separates Heaven 
from Paradise, &c. Mahomet hoped and 
expected that the Queen would order the 
guns to be fired throughout her empire, in 
honour of his success. The letter concluded 
with his hearty congratulations for the great 
victory her Majesty had achieved in Spain. 

Fel. 12. Hudson Gurney, esq. V. P. in 
the chair. 

The first article read was an Essay by 
James Logan, esq. on the insignia of the 
Celtic and Gaelic nations, which that gen- 
tleman presumes to have been used as dis- 
tinctive symbols, forming an early, though 
not scientific, system of heraldry. ‘The pa- 
per was accompanied by coloured drafts re- 
presenting round shields ‘of the Gallic, 
German, CeJtiberian, and uther auxiliaries, 
from the Notitia Imperii of Pancirolus and 
the Hieroglyphica of Pierius.” 

Mr. Ellis communicated from the Har- 
leian collection, extracts from two folio in- 
ventories, taken in the 1st Edward VI. and 
displaying a view of the furniture and house- 
hold stuff in the various royal palaces in 
the days of Henry the Eighth. The list 
of the ‘* tables” (i. e. pictures), ‘* pictures” 
(i. e. statues), and maps, chiefly of stained 
linen, then in the palace of Westminster, 
under the charge of Sir Anthony Denny, 
is particularly interesting. 

Fel.19. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. in 
the chair. 

Mr. Ellis communicated two documents 
from the Lansdowne MSS. The first was a 
Petition or Representation, presented to 
Queen Elizabeth in 1577, from *‘ three or 
four thousand poor persons’ in Cardigan- 
shire, complaining of William Hurle for his 
oppressive conduct in the administration of 
the office of Ragler (Latinized by Constabu- 
larius) of that county, which had occasion- 
ed a suit in the Exchequer. 

The other article was a Certificate of the 
decays of Dover Castle, made at a survey in 
1578. 

The Auditors of the Society’s accounts 
ed the present year were announced as fol- 
ow: 

Michael Bland, esq. 
Rev. T. F. Dibdin, D.D. 
Sir Gore Ouseley. 
Edward Utterson, esq. 
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HERcULAN2UM AND Pompsii. 

A letter from Pompeii, dated Jan. 15, 
was lately communicated to the French Aca~ 
demy of Inscriptions, respecting the present 
excavations at Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
The most brilliant discoveries are daily 
making. A magnificent mansion is gra- 
dually appearmg at Herculaneum, the gar- 
den of which, surrounded by colonnades, is 
the grandest which has hitherto been found. 
Some of the paintings with which it is deco- 
rated are of great interest. Among other 
mythological subjects there is a picture of 
Perseus, who, assisted by Minerva, is kill- 


ing Medusa; Mercury laying Argus to- 


sleep, that he may ravish away the beauti- 
ful lo, a subject very rare among the monu- 
ments of art; Jason, the Dragon, and the 
three Hesperides. But the most remark- 
able objects in this mansion are some bas- 
reliefs in silver, fixed on elliptical tablets of 
bronze, and representing Apollo and Diana. 
There are numberless other articles of cu- 
riosity in furniture and household utensils. 
It is certain that the quarter in which the 
excavations are going on is the finest in the 
city. The Tuscan Atrium first presents 
itself in the mansion we are speaking of. 
This atrium is surrounded with small rooms 
very prettily decorated, from which we pass 
into a garden, round which are also disposed 
apartments appropriated to visitors. To the 
left of the Atrium there is a passage leading 
to large porticos supported by red pillars, 
and embellished with a profusion of beauti- 
ful paintings, allusive to classical mytho- 
logy. These porticos were devoted to pro- 
menading. ‘They inclose a little garden, in 
the centre of which there is a basin for fish, 
and at the bottom was found a large ¢ricli- 
nium, or dining-table, and seats for reclin- 
ing. The gyneceum, or apartment appro- 
priated to females, consists of a peristyleum, 
surrounded with porticoes leading into the 
apartments, where there is a luxurious dis- 
play of pictures, executed in first-rate style. 
Castor and Pollux, the household gods, are 
on each side of the entrance; the other 
em subjects are—Echo and Narcissus; 

ndymion ; the Infant Achilles plunged into 
Styx by his mother Thetis; Mars and Ve- 
nus; Saturn; Orpheus; Ceres; Mars Pa- 
cific; Jupiter Hospitalis; and a classical 
group of a Satyr and an Hermaphrodite.— 
The exedrum, or study, is decorated with 
some admirable pictures, representing Bac- 
chantes of incomparable beauty; Achilles 
drawing his sword against Agamemnon, &c. 
From the exedrum we pass into a third gar- 
den, also surrounded with red columns, and 
adorned with pictures connected with clas- 
sical subjects. There is a little niche, or 
sacrarium, in the garden, from which we 
pass iuto a third peristyleum. Among the 
moveable articles found in this mansion, a 
casket is particularly mentioned, enriched 

Gent. Mac. February, 1829. 
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with elegant ornaments {n bronze, and de- 

posited in a corner of the gynzceum. It 

contains 42 pieces of imperial gold money, 

and six of silver. 

Monuments or Antiguity aT ARLES IN 
France. 

The Amphitheatre at Arles has just risen 
again from its ruins. This monument, 
which seemed to promise to curiosity no- 
thing but recollections and wrecks, has re- 
covered all at once its form, its size, and its 
ancient appearance. Figure to yourself an 
ellipse of 363 metres in circumference, en- 
closed within a double range of porticoes, 
capable of containing, on 43 rows of benches, 
25,000 spectators, and the whole building 
founded on a rock, which commands the 
town in such a manner as to present a spec- 
tacle equally imposing and picturesque— 
Such is the Amphitheatre of Arles, more 
vast, more majestic, but less complete in its 
superstructure than the’ Amphitheatre of 
Nismes (which was fully described in our 
last vol. pt. i. p. 315). 

The pilasters of the Doric order, which 
ornament the first story, serve as a base to 
the Corinthian columns of the upper por- 
tico. Above commence the steps down- 
wards. The crown-work, of the Attic or- 
der, so well preserved at Nismes, is entirely 
wanting at Arles, where the vaulting of the 
arches forms the summit of the edifice ; but 
these successive undulations, far from hurt- 
ing the perspective of the monument, ren- 
der the boldness and lightness of its eleva- 
tion still more striking. Travellers, who 
have visited Pont du Gard, will easily form 
an idea of this architecture, at once slight 
and colossal, in which beauty is combined 
with strength, and in which elegance and 
majesty surprise and enchant us. 

The internal decorations of the Amphi- 
theatre at Arles are not the only parts of it 
worthy of being inspected: in its subterra- 
nean apartments this edifice defies compari- 
son with every other monument of a similar 
nature. Three circular and concentric gal- 
leries, running under the exterior of the 
building, serve as a support to it. These 
galleries communicate with one another by 
eight passages, which cut them into as 
many trapeziums, the areas of which are 
filled by vaulted chambers. -It is supposed 
that the animals destined for the games 
were kept in these boxes, but the purpose 
for which they were built is not exactly 
known. The grand features of architecture 
displayed in the superstructure are visible 
also in the substructure—the same order, 
the same grandeur, the same beauty of 
cutting and execution, 

Till the present time the circular prolong- 
ation of the vaults was only conjectural, the 
soil by which they were covered permitting 
nothing but guess work. People were afraid 
that the inequalities of the ground would 
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have opposed an insurmountable resistance 
to the exposure of the foundations, The 
clearing of the soil has removed all uncer- 
tainty. The three galleries have been en- 
tirely explored—two are complete in their 
circumvolution. The irregular windings of 
the rock which serves as a base to the 
edifice, partly intercept the third, and de- 
stroy its continuity on the western side. 
This interruption is only a few metres in 
length, and it is astonishing that the archi- 
tect should have sacrificed the regularity of 
this admirable work to an inequality of 
ground so easy to level. But such accidents 
sometimes occur in the greatest works, in 
which art seems to take a pleasure in con- 
quering mighty, and in compromising with 
paltry difficulties. Even as they remain to 
us, these substructions are the work in 
which the architectural power of the Ro- 
mans and Gauls shines with the greatest 
splendour. They serve at once as a chal- 
lenge to the power of time, and to the proud 
spirit of a conquering nation, 

Medals, animal bones, shattered marbles, 
and different articles of domestic use, are 
found every day among the clearings of the 
ruin, A chronological classification of them 
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would be a history of the ages which have 
passed away since the erection of the édi- 
fice. Turned from its original uses by the 
introduction of Christianity,—converted into 
a fortification in the middle ages,—muti- 
lated by the ignorance of our various rulers 
prior to Louis XIV.,—mutilated anew since 
that period,—restored at length to our ad- 
miration as a solemn ruin, the Amphitheatre 
has seen all these revolutions take place un- 
der the influence of our manners. War, 
religion, luxury, and misery, have succes- 
sively been its masters. A large popula- 
tion has lived in the 212 houses which its 
precincts inclosed, and which served as a re- 
fuge to the most desolate poverty. All these 
huts have recently disappeared. It is scarcely 
a month since a workman, in pulling one of 
them down, broke with his hammer an 
earthen jar. It contained gold pieces of 
the reign of Charles IX, and Henry HI. 
One of them, bearing the date of 1594, has 
the effigy of the Cardinal de Bourbon stamp- 
ed upon it, who was proclaimed King of 
France by the League, under the title of 
Charles X. M. Laugier, Baron deChartrouse,. 
has been mainly instrumental in clearing 
these ruins.—French Paper. 





SELECT 

Lines addressed to AntTHUR CHICHESTER, 
Esq. with a sprig of Laurel from the Vi- 
carage Garden, Tavistock, on his zealous 
conduct in the cause of Protestant Ascend- 
ancy at Exeter, Jan. 16,1829. (See p.76.) 


By the Author of ‘¢ The Protestant.” 


QB take from my hand this green emblem 
of fame, 
So late in my garden that grew; 
*Tis sacred to those who win honour’s proud 


name, 
Then be this bright laurel for you. 


For when. e’en ’mid Britons, with freedom 
long blest, 
With the love of our God, of our laws, 
There arose, from our hands, who those 
blessings would wrest, 
And yet boast ’twas in Liberty’s cause. 


Then the brave and the loyal with Chiches- 
ter stood, 
And vow’d, round her flag firmly rang’d, 
That the laws (which our fathers had seal’d 
with their blood) 
Of old England should never be chang’d. 


And long may they stand as the rock on the 
shore 
That keeps at his foot the dark main ; 
May they stand as a bulwark ’gainst Faction’s 
wild roar, 
And spurn back her efforts again. 


And these words, ye brave spirits, when life 
late expires, 
Be your boast, and your passport to fame, 


POETRY. 


‘¢ That faith and that freedom we had from 
our sires, 
For our sons we preserv’d them the same.” 


—_@— 
CHURCH MUSIC, 
AND THE POOR Biinp Man or Satispury 
CaTHEDRAL. 


By the Rev. W. L. Bow es. 
(THERE is @ poor Blind Man, who every 


ay, 

In summer sunshine, or in winter’s rain, 
uly as tolls the bell, to the high fane, 
xplores, with faltering footsteps, his dark 


way, 

To kneel before his Maker, and to hear 

The chaunted service, pealing full and clear. 

Ask, why, alone, in the same spot he kneels 

Through the long year? Oh! the wide 
world is cold, 

As dark, to him: Here, he no longer feels 

His sad bereavement—Faitu and Hore up- 
hold [blind, 

His heart—He feels not he is poor and 

Amid the unpitying tumult ‘of mankind: 

As thro’ the aisles, the choral anthems roll, 

His soul is in the choirs above the skies, 

And songs, far off, of angel -companies. 


Oh! happy if the Rich—the Vain—the 
Proud— 
The plumed Actors in Life’s motley crowd,— 
Since pride is dust, and life itself a span,x— 
Would learn one Lesson from a poor Buna 
Man, 
Jan. 10, 1829. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Feb. 5. The third Session of the present 
Parliament was this day opened by royal 
commission ; when the Lord Chancellor read 
his Majesty’s speech as follows :— 

‘** My Lords and Gentlemen, 


*<His Majesty commands us to inform you 
that he continues to receive from his Allies, 
and generally from all Princes and States, 
the assurance of their unabated desire to cul- 
tivate the most friendly relations with his 
Majesty.—-Under the mediation of his Ma- 
jesty, the preliminaries of a Treaty of Peace 
between his Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
of Brazil, and the Republic of the United 
Provinces of Rio de la Plata, have been 
signed and ratified —His Majesty has con- 
cluded a Convention with the King of Spain, 
for the final settlement of the claims of Bri- 
tish and Spanish subjects preferred under 
the Treaty signed at Madrid, on the 12th of 
March, 1823.—His Majesty has directed a 
copy of this Convention to be laid before 
you; and his Majesty relies upon your as- 
sistance to enable him to execute some of 
its provisions.—His Majesty laments that 
his diplomatic relations with Portugal are 
still necessarily suspended. — Deeply inte- 
rested in the ven | of the Portuguese 
monarchy, his Majesty has entered into ne- 
gociations with the head of the House of 
Braganza, in the hope of terminating a state 
of affairs which is incompatible with the 
permanent tranquillity and welfare of Por- 
tugal.—His Majesty commands us to assure 
you that he has laboured unremittingly to 
fulfil the stipulations of the Treaty of the 
6th of July, 1827, and to effect, in concert 
with his Allies, the pacification of Greece. 
—The Morea has been liberated from the 
presence of the Egyptian and Turkish forces. 
—This important object has been accom- 
plished by the successful exertions of the 
naval forces of his Majesty and of his Allies, 
which led to a Convention with the Pacha of 
Egypt; and finally by the skilful disposition 
and exemplary conduct of the French army, 
acting by the command of his Most Christian 
Majesty, on behalf of the Alliance.—The 
troops of his Most Christian Majesty having 
completed the task assigned to them by the 
Allies, have commenced their return to 
France.—It is with great satisfaction that 
his Majesty informs you, that, during the 
whole of these operations, the most cordial 
union has subsisted between the forces of 
the Three Powers by sea and land.—His 
Majesty deplores the continuance of hosti- 
lities between the Emperor of Russia and 
the Ottoman Porte.—His Imperial Majesty, 
in the prosecution of those hostilities, has 





considered it necessary to resume the exer- 
cise of his belligerent rights in the Medi- 
terranean, and has established a blockade of 
the Dardanelles.—From the operation of 
this Blockade, those commercial enterprizes 
of his Majesty’s subjects have been exempted 
which were undertaken upon the faith of 
his Majesty’s declaration to his Parliament, 
respecting the neutrality of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea.—Although it has become indis- 
pensable for his Majesty and the King of 
France to suspend the co-operation of their 
forces with those of his Imperial Majesty, in 
consequence of this resumption of the ex- 
ercise of his belligerent rights, the best un- 
derstanding prevails between the Three 
Powers, in their endeavours to accomplish 
the remaining objects of the Treaty of 
London. 


*¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘© We are commanded by his Majesty to 
acquaint you, that the Estimates for the 
current year will forthwith be laid before 
you. His Majesty relies on your readiness 
to grant the unecessary supplies, with a just 
regard to the exigencies of the public ser- 
vice, and to the economy which his Majesty 
is anxious to enforce in every department of 
the State.—His Majesty has the satisfaction 
to announce to you the continued improve- 
ment of the Revenue.—The progressive in- 
crease in that branch of it which is derived 
from articles of internal consumption, is pe- 
culiarly gratifying to his Majesty, as afford- 
ing a decisive indication of the stability of 
the national resources, and of the increased 
comfort and prosperity of his people. 


*‘ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


<¢ The state of Ireland has been the object 
of his Majesty’s continued solicitude.—His 
Majesty laments that in that part of the 
United Kingdom an Association should still 
exist, which is dangerous to the public peace, 
and inconsistent with the spirit of the Consti- 
tution ; which keeps alive discord and ill-will 
amongst his Majesty’s subjects ; and which 
must, if permitted to continue, effectually 
obstruct every effort permanently to improve 
the condition of Ireland—His Majesty con- 
fidently relies on the wisdom and on the 
support of his Parliament ; and his Majesty 
feels assured that you will commit to him 
such powers as may enable his Majesty to 
maintain his just authority—His Majesty 
recommends that when this essential object 
shall have been accomplished, you should 
take into your deliberate consideration the 
whole condition of Ireland, and that you 
should review the laws which impose civil 
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disabilities on his Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
sudjects.—You will consider whether the 
removal of those disabilities can be effected 
consistently with the full and permanent 
security of our Establishments in Church 
and State, with the maintenance of the 
Reformed Religion established by law, and 
of the rights and privileges of the Bishops 
and of the Clergy of this realm, and of the 
churches committed to their charge.—These 
are institutions which must ever be held sa- 
cred in this Protestant kingdom, and which 
it is the duty and the determination of his 
Majesty to preserve inviolate.—His Majesty 
most earnestly recommends to you to enter 
upon the consideration of a subject of such 
paramount importance, deeply interesting to 
the best feelings of his people, and in- 
volving the tranquillity and concord of the 
United Kingdom, with the temper and the 
moderation which will best ensure the suc- 
cessful issue of your deliberations.” 


Proceedings in the Present 





In the House or Lorps the Marq. of 
Salisbury moved the Address to his Ma- 
jesty, which was seconded by the Earl of 
Wicklow.—On a question being proposed 
by the Duke of Newcastle respecting the 
Catholic Question, the Duke of Wellington 
said that it was the intention of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to present to Parliament 
a measure for the adjustment of what is 
called the Roman Catholic Question, which 
measure would extend to the removal, gene- 
rally, of all disabilities affecting the Roman 
Catholics, with exceptions solely resting on 
special grounds. —Lord Winchelsea heard 
with regret and surprise that Ministers in- 
tended to bring in such a measure. He 
considered that both the honour and the 
consistency of the new advocates of Eman- 
cipation were deeply compromised.—Lord 
Eldon said, that he should betray his duty tu 
his sovereign, whom he revered—that he 
should betray his duty to every member of 
the community, knowing as he did the dan- 
ger and hazard of the measure about to be 
proposed—were he not to raise his voice 
loudly and earnestly against it. He trusted 
the sentiments expressed by him might find 
their way throughout the country, and that 
every individual in it would hear him say 
that which was his firm, fixed, and unalter- 
able conviction,—namely, that if they once 
permitted Roman Catholics to take their 
seats in either House of Parliament, or to 
legislate for the State, or if they granted 
them the privilege of possessing the great 
executive offices of the Constitution, from 
that day and that moment the sun of Great 
Britain was set.—Earl Bathurst thought the 
mode intended by Ministers to be the only 
proper and advisable one.—Lord Farnham 
expressed himself strongly opposed to eman- 
cipation in every shape.—Lord Anglesea said, 
he had intended to take that opportunity of 
entering into a vindication of his conduct in 
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Ireland; but, in consequence of the peculiar 


circumstances in which he felt himself 
placed, he would for the present abstain. I 
- would propose a measure (said his Lordship) 
which would at once extinguish the Catholic 
Association—pass a Bill for putting upon a 
footing of political equality your Protestant 
and Catholic brethren, and | will answer for 
it you will never hear again of the Catholie 
Association.—Lord Goderich supported the 
Address. —The Duke of Newcastle regretted 
deeply the change of sentiments in the Duke 
of Wellington, and that he had ceased to be 
the defender of his country.—Lord Redesdale 
thought the reasoning used in favour of 
Dissenters was not at all applicable to Ca- 
tholics, insomuch as the Dissenters were 
split into a number of parties, while the 
Catholics were united, and not only united, 
but subject to foreign influence.—The Duke 
of Wellington deprecated the attempt, at the 
present moment, to call forth any explana- 
tion of what Ministers intended. He denied 
that he had changed his mind on this sub- 
ject, or that he had not been always most 
anxious for a settlement of the question.— 
Lord Lansdowne said, the measuré now re- 
commended was one of such paramount im- 
portance to the peace and security of Ire- 
land, and to the best interests of the em- 
pire at large, that let it be introduced by 
any party, be they who they may, it should 
receive his must cordial support.—The Ad- 
dress was then agreed to. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Visc. Clive moved the Address to his 
Majesty, which was seconded by Vise. 
Corry.—Sir J. Yorke expressed his entire 
satisfaction with the sentiments contained in 
the whole of the speech.—Mr. Bankes 
wished to learn what the plan of procedure 
that Government intended to adopt might 
be. He said, that if the two Honses of 
Parliament should be opened to Roman 
Catholics, it would be impossible for the 
Protestant Church of Ireland to stand 
many years after such a concession.—Sir 
R. H. Inglis was decidedly opposed to Eman- 
cipation. He thought the Catholic Associ- 
ation had intimidated the Duke of Welling- 
ton.—Lord Milton did not think that the 
previous history of the Noble Duke bespoke 
a man to be so lightly intimidated. He 
warmly approved of the measure.—The 
Marquis of Chandos opposed the Catholic 
claims.—Mr. Moore was of opinion, that 
this measure would be a source of sorrow, 
surprise, and indignation, to every Protestant 
in Ireland. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, the most painful 
sacrifice a public man could be called on to 
make was, to separate himself from those 
with whom he had long acted, and whose 
integrity he respected. He saw the dangers 
as before, but the pressure of present evils 
wes so great, that he preferred the contin- 
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gent evils to their continuance. For twen- 
ty-five years the country had seen the Ca- 
binet divided on this question. The disa- 
greement of the Cabinet was extended to 
the Irish Government, where it was usual to 
have a Lord Lieutenant of one opinion, and 
a Chief Secretary of opposite sentiments. 
Seeing the embarrassments this principle 
created, he had come to the conclusion that 
things onght not to remain as they were, 
not only for the sake of the question itself, 
but of the interests of that Protestant es- 
tablishment, which it was their duty to 
protect and maintain. Convinced that any 
attempt to constitute a Cabinet on the prin- 
ciple of resistance to concession would end 
in failure, and finding that the difficulty of 
forming one united in favour of it was almost 
equally great, it appeared to him that the 
best course was, for the existing Govern- 
ment to proceed to the consideration of the 
question, with the prospect of settling it 
_ with credit and success. In the last five 
general elections, the House of Commons, 
four times out of five, had been friendly to 
concession. The difference that had existed 
between the two branches of the Legis- 
lature had strengthened the power of the 
Catholics, while it lowered that of the Pro- 
testants. The only remedy was, that Par- 
liament should take up the subject with 
a view to its final adjustment: but the first 
measure must be, to establish the ascendancy 
of the law in Ireland, by suppressing the 
Association. The abolition of most disabi- 
lities, on the ground of religious distinc- 
tions, comprised the essence of the con- 
templated measure, subject to certain ex- 
emptions, which rested on special reasons, 
Parliament would be in a condition to consi- 
der the affairs of Ireland with the same 
impartiality as those of Scotland, when, by 
the removal of civil disabilities, Protestants 
and Catholics were placed on the same foot- 
ing. The opinions he now held had not 
been hastily formed. In August last, he 
had communicated to his noble friend at the 
head of the Administration, that the prin- 
ciple of neutrality in the Cabinet was no 
longer desirable or useful; and that less evil 
would result from a change of system thau 
from an adherence to the present. He was 
persuaded that he had selected the course 
the most free from peril, and with that 
feeling he intreated the House to attend to 
the solemn injunction of his Majesty, and 
consider a question which involved not only 
the welfare, but the tranquillity of the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. Brougham was satisfied with what had 
fallen from the Rt. Hon. Gentleman. He 
thought Emancipation ought to precede, not 
follow, the putting down of the Association. 
At the same time, if they took his earnest ad- 
vice, the Association would put itself down, 
and thus anticipate the wishes of the govern- 
ment.—Mr. Trant and Mr. H. Maxwell both 
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expressed themselves in the strongest terms 
against the proposed measure.—Mr., C, Fel- 
ham thought the rights of the House and 
the country equally gered by E i 
pation.—Gen. Gascoyne commented strongly 
on the conduct of Mr. Peel, and particularly 
alluded to his quitting the Ministry of Mr. 
Canning, because that gentleman was friendly 
to the measure which he now advocated — 
Sir Francis Burdett concurred in the advice 
given by Mr. Brougham to the Association, 
by a voluntary dissolution to anticipate the 
wishes of the Legislature. 

The Address was agreed to without a di- 
vision. 








House or Commons, Feb. 6. 


On bringing up the report of the Address, 
Sir T. Lethbridge said that it was desirable 
the Catholic question, after being recom- 
mended by his Sovereign, should be speedily 
settled.—Mr. L. Foster hoped the conces- 
sions to be made to the Catholics would be 
accompanied by adequate securities.—Mr, 
G. Dawson expressed great exultation at the 
decision come to by Ministers——Mr. Hus- 
kisson said the communication which had 
been made to Parliament by his Majesty’s 
Goyernment, was, in his opinion, the most 
important and happiest event which had 
occurred in this country since the accession 
of the house of Brunswick to the throne of 
these realms.—Sir J. Newport, Mr. R. 
Smith, Lord Althorp, and Mr. C. Grant, 
expressed high gratification at the course 
taken by the Government with respect ta 
the Catholic question.—After a few words 
from Mr. Peel, the Address was agreed to, 


—__g—- f 
House or Lorps, Fel. 9. 

Their Lordships were occupied with re- 
ceiving Petitions from various parts of the 
kingdom against the Catholic claims.— 
Lords Winchelsea and Eldon, and the 
Bishops of Exeter, Bristol, and Bath and 
Wells, spoke against the intended measure. 
—The Bishop of Durham stated that his 
opinions on the policy of opposing the ad- 
mission of Roman Catholics to a full share 
of the benefits of the constitution were un- 
changed, and that he was convinced, after 
the maturest deliberation, that the Catholic 
religion, by its very nature, precluded its 
professors from affording a satisfactory se- 
curity to a Protestant State.-—The Duke of 
Newcastle was convinced that the people of 
England were not only decidedly hostile to 
Catholic Emancipation, but also decidedly 
favourable to Protestant ascendancy.— Lord 
Becley said, that he still adhered to his old 
opinions with regard to the Catholic ques- 
tion. No alteration had taken place in his 
sentiments; and, surrounded by an atmos- 
phere charged with political conversions, he 
remained wholly unaffected. 
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In the Houszt or Commons, the same 
day, numerous Petitions were presented re- 
specting the Catholic claims, the great 
majority being against them.—Col, J, Peel 
(the brother of Mr. Peel) said, his opinions 
were unchanged by the appearances of the 
times, and he could not avoid deploring the 
course which the Government were about to 
adopt. Had the laws been put in force, and 
the Catholic Association suppressed, the 
Government would not now have been dri- 
ven to the miserable alternative of seeking 
to remedy pressing evils at the probable risk 
of incurring the greatest dangers.—Mr. Peel 
again entered into some explanation of his 
conduct, and said, nothing but an impera- 
tive sense of duty could have obliged him to 
sacrifice his interests, and private feelings. 


House or Lorps, Feb. 10. 

The Duke of /éllingtor, in reply to the 
Earl of Longford, who spoke against con- 
cession to the Catholics, said that when his 
noble relative (Longford) blamed Ministers 
for the advice which they had given the 
King, he ought to say whether he could 
propose any other remedy for the great 
evils under which Ireland suffered. He had 
been blamed for his.concealment; he begged 
to say that when he first felt it to be his 
duty (in July or August last) to recommend 
to his Sovereign to desire his Parliament to 
take into their consideration the laws affect- 
ing the Roman Catholics, he felt it was also 
his duty to be silent till he had obtained his 
Majesty’s sanction. But that sanction or 
consent he did not obtain until so few days 
before Parliament met, that it would be im- 
possible for him to sooner announce his 
intention, and he felt, if he had acted 
otherwise than he did, his conduct would 
have been blameable. (Hear.)—The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury contradicted, in strong 
terms, a report that he had changed his 
opinion on the Catholic question.—The 
Bishop of London took the opportunity of 
stating, that his opinion on the subject was 
not changed. 


In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Peel brought in a Bill ‘¢ for the 
suppression of dangerous Associations and 
Assemblies in Ireland.” The Right Hon. 
Secretary introduced the various topics con- 
nected with the Bill in a speech of consider- 
able eloquence. The turbulent and danger- 
ous nature of the Catholic Association was 
unanimously admitted by the whole House ; 
and after some debate, the Bill was read a 
first time. The principal features, as de- 
tailed by Mr. Peel, were—that every person 
present after the passing of the Bill, should 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour—the 
Lord Lieutenant to suppress Associations 
or Assemblies by Proclamation—any two 
Justices of the Peace to whom such 
Proclamation cr order shall be given by 


the direction of the Lord Lieutenant, 
to enter any place where such Associa- 
tion is held; and if refused admittance 
to enter by force: they are then to com- 
mand all persons to disperse immediately ; 
and if they do not disperse within one quar- 
ter of an hour they may be apprehended, 
and proceeded against in a summary way for 
such offence before any two Justices: if 
convicted they are to be committed to gaol 
for three calendar months; and for a second 
or subsequent offence, for one whole year— 
For the purposes of the Act, Justices may 
act within every county, city, town, 
or place, throughout Ireland—any person 
knowingly permitting the meeting of any 
Association which has been prohibited or 
suppressed, is to forfeit for every such 
offence 100/.—persons subscribing to such 
Associations to forfeit treble the sum so 
contributed, or 10/. at the election of the 
Attorney-General—sums subscribed to be 
forfeited to his Majesty; and every person 
receiving, or otherwise having the same, to 
be obliged to answer upon oath any informa- 
tion filed by the Attorney-General—Prose- 
cution to be commenced within three calen- 
dar months next after the fact committed.— 
The Act to commence from the expiration 
of ten days after the passing thereof—so 
much of it as relates to the Catholic Asso- 
ciation to be perpetual, and the residue 
thereof to be in force for one year from the 
day of passing the Act, and until the end of 
the then next Session of Parliament. 


House or Commons, Feb. 12. 


In reply to Adm. Evans and Sir E. 
Knatchbull, Mr. Peel entered on a justifica- 
tion of his intended measures, with respect 
to the Catholic claims, which, he main- 
tained, were absolutely requisite under ex- 
isting circumstances. After which, the Bill 
for suppressing the Catholic Association was 
read a second time. 


House or Lorps, Feb. 16. 

Lord Colchester, in presenting a petition 
against the Catholic claims from the Arch- 
bishop and Clergy of Dublin, took the op- 
portunity of saying, that notwithstanding 
the unexpected sanction given to the consi- 
deration of the Catholic claims, his opinions 
and principles remained unchanged. His 
Majesty’s speech, as explained by his Minis- 
ters, to recommend the admission of Roman 
Catholics into the British Parliament, tend- 
ed, in his opinion, decidedly to overturn the 
Protestant Constitution as established at the 
glorious Revolution, and to shake the sta- 
bility of the House of Brunswick, whose 
succession to the Throne of these realms 
might then be disputed by another family, 
that of the House of Savoy. After propo- 
sing some questions to the Noble Duke at 
the head of the Administration, respecting 
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the nature of the intended Bill, he recom- 
mended their Lordships to advise his Ma- 
jesty to dissolve the Parliament ands call 
another, jin order to take the sense of the 
nation.—The Duke of Wellington said, that 
the measure would be brought forward on 
the responsibility of his Majesty’s Ministers. 
«1 must entreat your Lordships,” he ob- 
served, ** not to come to any decision, till 
you see what we have to propose will not be 
proper to meliorate the condition both of 
this country and of Ireland, and to place our 
Protestant Constitution on a more secure 
footing than it has stood on since the Union 
with Ireland. When we come to the dis- 
cussion of the measures, I shall be able to 
prove clearly to your Lordships, that the 
Protestant interest will be exposed to greater 
danger by allowing the law to remain in its 
present state, than by adopting the altera- 
tion we shall propose.” 


In the Houst or Commons, the same 
day, the Bill for suppressing the Iris 
Catuotic AssociaTION was read the third 
time without opposition. 


—-$— 


House or Lorns, Feb. 17. 


After some discussion on the Catholic 
question by the Earl of Falmouth, Earl Grey, 
the Duke of Wellington, and other Noble 
Lords, a deputation from the Commons 
appeared at he bar, with the Bill for sup- 
pressing the Catholic Association, which 
was read the first time. 


Feb. 19.—The Duke of Susser declared 
his approbation of the measures which the 
Government were about to adopt with re- 
spect to the Catholics. The Duke of Cum- 
berland expressed his decided opposition, 
and declared that his sentiments respecting 
the Catholic question were unchanged. 


*¢ The question,” said his Royal Highness, 
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‘¢ is neither more nor less than this—is this 
country, for the future, to be a Protestant 
or a Popish country? My conscientious 
and deliberate opinion is, that the moment a 
Roman Catholic sits in this house as a peer 
—the moment a Roman Catholic is admitted 
into the other house of Parliament—that 
moment the Constitution of England is 
changed, and this will be no longer a Pro- 
testant country.” —The Lord Chancellor said 
that, on the first day of the meeting of Par- 
liament, in the speech fiom the throne, it 
was recommended that the subject should 
be taken into the consideration of the Legis- 
lature with temper and deliberation. The 
fairer and better course would have been to 
wait until it should be seen what the nature 
and provisions of the measure were. If 
they should be found inconsistent with the 
spirit and object of his Majesty’s most gra- 
cious recommendation, it would then be- 
come the duty of their Lordships to reject 
it. If, on the contrary, the measure might 
be carried, not only without danger to the 
Constitution, and to existing institutions— 
if its tendency on the contrary was to uphold 
those institutions—it would become the 
duty of their Lordships to adopt it. 

The Bill for suppressing Catholic Associ- 
ations was read a second time without oppo- 
sition. 


Feb, 23.—During the discussion on the 
various Petitions presented respecting the 
Catholic claims, the Dukes of Clarence and 
Sussex took the opportunity of speaking 
warmly in support of the Ministerial mea- 
sures, and branded the opposition to them 
with the epithet of factious. The Duke of 
Cumberland reiterated his objections to the 
proposed measures. 


Feb, 24.—The Bill for suppressing the 
Catholic Associations was read the third time 
and passed. 





[Since the opening of Parliament, the two 
Houses have been inundated with Petitions 
from all parts of the empire on the subject 
of the Catholic claims,—an overwhelming 
majority of the Petitions being opposed to 
them. The presenting of these Petitions 
has given rise, day after day, to desultory 
discussions on the necessity of suppressing 
the Catholic Association, and on the policy 
of granting Emancipation. We have pre- 
sented an abstract of the leading speeches, 
but our limits have necessarily compelled us 
to be brief.] 

During the progress of the above Bill 
through Parliament, the Irish and British 
Catholic Associations have dissolved them- 
selves, to avoid the legal penalties attendant 
on their further existence. In the mean 
time, the friends and supporters of Pro- 
testant ascendanzy in every portion of the 
United empire, have been seized with con- 


sternation and alarm at this unexpected 
change in the sentiments of the quondam 
opponents of Popery. The question has 
engrossed, as might have been anticipated, 
the almost undivided attention of the coun- 
try; and in every quarter meetings have 
been, or are about to be held, for the 
purpose of petitioning the Sovereign as 
well as Parliament, against the claims of 
the Catholics. Meetings have been held 
in different parts of London, and Peti- 
tions are every where lying for signatures. 
A meeting of the London Clergy was held in 
Sion College, Dr. Birch, president of the 
college, in the chair. A petition to both 
Houses, drawn up principally by Dr. Shep- 
herd of Saint Bartholomew’s by the Ex- 
change, strongly deprecating any further 
concessions to the Riots Catholics, was 
agreed upon.—On the Sth of Feb. the Univer- 
sity of Oxford voteda petition against further 
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concessions to the Catholics, by 164 votes 
to 48. Immediately after the petition had 
been disposed of, a letter was read from Mr. 
Peel, explaining that as he intended, in con- 
junction with every member of the Govern- 
ment, to attempt to set the Catholic Ques- 
tion at rest, and as he considered himself in- 
debted for much of the support of the Uni- 
versity to his opposition to the claims, he 
was prepared to tender his resignation, 
which was subsequently received ; though 
his friends have again put the Right Hon. 
Secretary in nomination.—At Brvstol, the 
agitation and anxiety was intense. The 
Bristol Journal says, ‘* Immediately that the 
rumour reached our city of the change in 
the Duke’s sentiments, the signing of a 
requisition to the Mayor was commenced by 
the principal inhabitants requesting him to 
call a general meeting, to petition the Le- 
gislature, that no further concessions might 
be made to the Roman Catholics.” At the 
meeting which. took place to petition against 
Emancipation, the Editor says there were 
present upwards of 20,000: ‘¢all the win- 
dows commanding a view of the hustings 
were thronged with spectators, as were also 
the house-tops and many of the trees imme- 
diately in front of them. In the great mul- 
titude assembled, we assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that not 300 friends of the 
Catholics, and of Civil and Religious Li- 
berty, as their placards called them, held up 
their hands against the petition that was so 
gloriously carried.”—In Dublin, a meeting 
of Protestants was convened by the Lord 
Mayor on the 13th of Feb., and held in the 
rear of Tyrone House. The Lord Mayor, 
the Earl of Rathdown, Lord Frankfort, Lord 
Langford, Sir A. King, Sir Edmund Hayes, 
Alderman Beresford, and other gentlemen 
spoke. A series of resolutions was passed 
unanimously, one of which was for a change 
of Ministers—-a second for a dissolution of 
Parliament—and a third for an Address to 
the people of England to unite with the 


[Feb, 


Protestants of Ireland.—Stmilar meetings 
have been held in different parts of the 
Sister Kingdom. 


Iu the mean time, the Earl of Winchelsea, . 


Lord Kenyon, and Sir Harcourt Lees, have 
ey addresses to the Protestants of 
England, calling upon them to stand for- 
ward in defence of the Protestant Constitu- 
tion. Lord Kenyon observes :—‘* From 
what has fallen from the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Mr, Peel, I cannot but consider our 
King as an oppressed man. The Duke of 
Wellington says, the grant of Catholic 
Emancipation, as it is called, has obtained 
his approbation since July or August last ; 
but that he obtained the King’s assent to 
propose it to Parliament a very short time 
only previous to the commencement of the 
Session. Who can doubt, who knows what 
the King’s coronation oath is, that such as- 
sent has most reluctantly been given ?”— 

For our parts we cannot but say that the 
events of the last few years, the illegal and 
outrageous proceedings of the Irish Associa- 
tion, the jesuitical and sophistical principles 
educed by the examinations, before the 
House of Lords and Education Committee, 
of many of the higher Clergy, and the ge- 
neral conduct of that class at and subse- 
quently to the Clare election, have raised 
farther obstacles against the admission of 
Catholics to hold political power; and we 
do apprehend that some time must yet 
elapse, before a measure, which Mr. Pitt 
declared must, to be beneficial, be conceded 
with the good-will of Protestants, is effected. 
The Duke of Wellington, indeed, supposes 
that the Protestants of this island are not 
inimical to his proposed plans; but as far as 
has hitherto appeared, his Grace is in error. 
It may, however, depend on the nature of 
those securities, which, we are assured, will 
be found effectual to preserve the Protestant 
Constitution in Church and State against 
the effects of Emancipation, 


— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The session of the two Chambers opened 
on the 27th of Jan., when the King in per- 
son delivered a speech to the Peers and 
members of the Chamber of Deputies, 
which may be considered the most honour- 
able state paper that has been promulgated 
in France since the French have enjoyed 
the advantages of a popular constitution. 
In tone, temper, and in clearness of detail, 
it is, we would almost say, a model of offi- 
cial eloquence. After stating that the rela- 
tions with Foreign Powers continue to be 
friendly, it enters at some length into the 
state of intercourse between France and 


the other nations of the world, and though 
some have not fulfilled their engagements, 
and others have committed injuries against 
France, nothing like resentment or an un- 
kindly feeling is exhibited. The allusion to 
the government of Hayti displays this spirit 
in an eminent degree. The only allusion 
made to Spain is, that the French troops had 
returned to their country with the esteem 
and regret of the Spaniards, and that a con- 
vention had been agreed to for the payment 
of the expenses of the army in the Penin- 
sula. The feeling towards England appears 
to be quite friendly ; and the French sol- 
diers, it is said, in allusion to the affairs of 
the Morea, take pleasure in recounting the 
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support which they have received from the 
English navy. The rest of the speech is 
chiefly filled with the accounts of the order 
and peace which prevail in France, the state 
of the press, the es judged y 
for the security of religion, and the laws 
which are to be proposed during the session. 
These relate to a new code for the army, a 
law on the endowment of the Chamber of 
Peers, and some municipal laws for the in- 
ternal regulation of the country. The Re- 
venue of 1828 has exceeded the estimates 
for that year; but this excess will not relax 
the exertions of the Executive to persevere 
in that economical system which the Go- 
vernment has been endeavouring to establish. 
Ia conclusion, the King bears testimony to 
that truth of universal application, ‘* that 
experience has dispelled the charm of in- 
sensate theories.” 

French Statistics—Within the last ten 
years, fromi817 to1826 inclusive, 4,981,766 
males and 4,674,569 females have been born 
in France. Of these 3,897,755 males and 
3,826,523 females have died, and thus the 
population of the country has increased 
1,932,057. At Paris in 1827, it appears 
that 15,074 males, and 14,732 females were 
born. Of these, 11,589 males and 11,944 
females have died. ‘So that the population 
increased in that single year 6273. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
Intelligence has been received of a new 
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revolution in Mexico, which has Jed to the 
partial sacking of the city, and the slaughter 
of many individuals. This seems to have 
been effected by the partizans of General 
Guerrero, lately Minister at War, who were 
determined to raise him to the Presidency 
of the State instead of Pedrazza, the regu- 
larly elected President. On the night of the 
30th of November, the Militia of the city of 
Mexico took possession of the general bar- 
racks, which contained their park of artil- 
lery, and fortified themselves to such an ex- 
tent, that, although attacked during the next 
two days by the Governor’s troops, they not 
only maintained themselves, but on the third 
day they issued from their walls, and drove 
their assailants out of the capital. They 
then commenced robbing and murdering the 
old Spaniards in their houses, and the Ame- 
ricans and French also suffered severely, but 
few British. The people joined in the pil- 
lage, and the Parian (that part of the city 
where most of the shops and warehouses are 
situated) having been forced, the loss of pro- 
perty was immense. The Congress and all 
the Ieiaisom, together with the new presi- 
dent Pedrazza, had taken flight when their 
troops were defeated, and as Guerrero still 
maintained himself in Mexico, where he had 
restored order on the 20th of December, 
and Vera Cruz had declared in his favour on 
the 27th of the same month, it is likely 
that he may remain at the head of the Go- 
vernment. 


—_o— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


MANOR SHORE, YORK. 

The workmen employed by the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society, lately brought to 
light some of the most valuable relics of 
antiquity found since the ground was exca- 
vated, viz.—seven large statues, each five 
feet nine inches high. They are of a re- 
markably strong and robust appearance, and 
are clad in antique drapery. ‘Ihe inner vest 
of one of them was coloured with purple, on 
which were sprigs of goid. The outer vest 
appeared to have been covered with gold, 
and the face was of a flesh colour. The 
garment of another figure was of crimson 
and gold. All the figures have been splen- 
didly coloured and gilt, but not much of it 
now discernible, being removed by the 
damp, and the cement in which they were 
embedded. 

Jan. 28.—A numerous meeting was held 
at Liverpool, to consider the subject of 
opening the trade to the East Indies. Some 
of the most influential merchants of Liver- 
pool spoke upon the occasion, and it was 
unanimously resolved, ‘* That the opening 
of a free trade to China, and the removal of 
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the restrictions which impede the commerce 
between this country and India, would be 
productive of incalculable benefits, both to 
this kingdom and to the British territories 
in the East Indies.” 

Jan. 28.—The atrocious murderer Burke, 
whose trial was given in our last Supple- 
ment, p. 636, was executed in the presence 
of an immense concourse of people ; and his 
hody given over for dissection. The con- 
fession of this wretch, made before the 
Sheriff-Substitute of Edinburgh, and several 
other gentlemen, has been published, and it 
confirms the reports of the unparalleled 
murders committed by this monster and his 
associate Hare, whose number of victims was 
sixteen. All the bodies were sold to Dr. 
Knox, most of them for ten pounds each. 
On Hare being liberated, he set off for 
Ireland by the Dumfries mail. 

Feb. 2.—The interior of that stupendous 
monument of past ages, York Minster, was 
nearly destroved by fire. It was discovered 
about seven o’clock in the morning; when 
nearly the whole of the wood-work of the 
choir was in flames, which were soon com- 
municated to the organ, and in about an 
hour they reached to the roof, which was 
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soon in a blaze. The spectacle at nine 
o’clock was awful, The interior of the vast 
building was a mass of fire, glowing with 
the most intense heat, and reflected upon 
the beautiful stained glass. Great fears 
were entertained for the east window, but 
the approach of the fire was stopped by 
sawing asunder the beams of the roof, and 

ushing the rafters into the burning abyss. 

he flames raged furiously, until the roof 
had fallen in, and about twelve o’clock all 
fears of their extending themselves had va- 
nished, but the engines continued to play 
throughout the day and the night following. 
They were unable to reach the roof, owing 
to its height, otherwise they might have 
been more serviceable. The damage may 
be summed up thus :—The roof of the choir 
quite gone, the wood-work on each side 
consumed, the organ entirely destroyed, 
many monuments broken, and the commu- 
nion plate melted. On the other hand, the 
east window is entire, the screen uninjured, 
although immediately below the organ, the 
records in the vestry, the horn of Ulphus, 
the coronation chair, and the brass eagle, 
are saved, and the wills in the Prerogative- 
office are in safety. The portion of the roof 
which has fallen is 222 feet in length; and 
to restore the Minster to its recent state, 
80,0001. will probably be required. What 
increases the regret occasioned by this really 
national calamity is, that the act was the 
work of an incendiary named Martin, a tan- 
ner by trade, who had latterly been hawking 
about pamphlets, and had prophesied the 
burning of York Minster. He left York 
the same morning ; a reward was offered for 
his apprehension, and on the 7th of Feb. he 
was taken near his native place, Hexham, in 
Northumberland. He was immediately con- 
veyed to York, and committed to take his 
trial for having wilfully set fire to York 
Minster. He made the following voluntary 
confession :—** I set fire to the Minster in 
consequence of two remarkable dreams. I 
dreamt that one stood by me, with a bow 
and a sheaf of arrows, and he shot one 
through the Minster door. I said I wanted 
to try to shoot, and he presented me the 
bow. I took an arrow from the sheaf and 
shot, but the arrow hit the flags, and I lost 
it. I also dreamt that a large thick cloud 
came down over the Minster, and extended 
to my lodgings; from these things [ thought 
that [ was to set fire to the Minster.” Ac- 
cording to subsequent disclosures made by 
Martin, he concealed himself in the Minster 
after prayers on Sunday afternoon, watched 
the ringers out in the evening, and in about 
an hour after went into the bell-chamber 
and struck alight. He had no dark lantern. 
He cut the bell-rope off, and having doubled 
and knotted it, and tied it to the frame out- 
side, used for cleaning the windows, he put 
his light out. ‘<I had not one until the 
clock struck half-past one, all which time 
I lay singing hymns. At half-past one I 
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took the knotted cord, got over the iron 
gate of the south side aisle, and on comin 
to the great door in the prayer-place i 
found it ‘locked. I then fastened the cord 
on one side, and got to the top of the door 
and let myself down in the inside. The 
first thing I did was that of getting all the 
books that I could, and cushions that were 
necessary, piled them up in two heaps, and 
set one pile on fire at the Archbishop’s 
throne, and the other at the right hand 
side of the organ; but before I set it on 
fire, I scrambled up the pulpit side, and cut 
off the gold lace all round the pulpit, with 
my razor, and after that I cut off ail the silk 
velvet I could get. When half-past two 
o’clock struck, I lighted my fires ; that at the 
Archbishop’s throne burnt very fast, bat the 
other burnt very slowly. I stayed half an hour 
in the place watching it. At three o’clock I 
started out, and went on my journey.” 

A public subscription has been commenced 
to repair the Minster: 10,000/. has been 
already received. 


—@— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


Iratian Opera. 


Jan. 31, This fashionable house, about 
which there is always such a deal of non- 
sense talked and written during the recess, 
opened this evening with Rossini’s ‘‘ La 
Donna del Largo;’ and introduced to an 
English audience the talents of Madame Pi- 
saroni, Signora Monticelli, and Donzelli, 
all of whom possess great merit. The opera 
was followed by Scribe’s admirable two-act 
ballet, «* La Somnabule,”’ the scenery for 
which has been painted by Mr. W. Grieve 
of Covent Garden Theatre. Notwithstand- 
ing the general expectation of another O.P. 
row, we are much pleased to say there was 
but little uproar. 





Drury Lane. 


Fel. 5. A farce by Mr. Peake, called 
Master’s Rival, or a Day at Boulogne. The 
plot is one of very common dramatic occur- 
rence: a servant dressed in his master’s 
clothes making love to a lady ; and his final 
exposure. It succeeded very well. 

Feb. 21. A three act historical drama, 
the joint production of Messrs. Morton and 
Kenney, called Peter the Great, or the Bat- 
tle of Pultowa. It is full of incident, is bet- 
ter written than the generality of modern 
dramas ; but the character of Jilo, the mil- 
ler’s wife, acted by Miss Love, requires 
much pruning of its numerous indelicacies. 
It was very well received. 





Covent GarDEN. 


Fel.3. A three act comic piece called 
The Widows Bewitched, was well receiv- 
ed, but has since failed. La Quarantaine, 
@ one act vaudeville, by Scribe, furnished 
part of the plot. 
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Feb. 5. Mr. Bishop introduced an opera 
of his own poetry and music called Yelva, 
which was vehemently condemned. 





ADELPHI. 

Feb. 9. A piece called The Red Rover, 
founded on Cooper’s novel, and written by 
Mr. Ball. Very successful; the scenery 
very excellent. 





Surrey. 

Jan. 29. M. G. Lewis’s romantic drama 
of the Wood Demon was very effectively and 
splendidly produced as an after-piece. 

Feb,13. A new piece founded on the 
incidents of Bampfylde Moore Carew, which 
has succeeded extremely well. 

Some of the finest dramas of the London 
Stage are nightly exhibited here; and acted 
with much correctness and taste. The 
Royal Theatres have no cause to complain 
of this encroachment; the example was set 
by their descending to the petit pieces of 
the Minors. 

Mr. Elliston perseveres in his intention of 
gratifying the public with the series of his 
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popular comic characters. We are sure they 
will reward him handsomely for the delight 
he gives. His talents deserve crowded houses 
and respectable audiences, 





Pavition, WHITECHAPEL. 

Since the unfortunate destruction of the 
newly erected Brunswick Theatre, the inha- 
bitants of the commercial part of the Metro- 
polis have been obliged to content them- 
selves with the poor accommodation of this 
small play-house. But the performances 
are highly calculated to attract: since 
nightly one or other of the sterling come- 
dies or deep-toned tragedies of the British 
Drama are produced. Actors and actresses 
of first-rate ability cannot be expected ; but 
they really have some very creditable hands : 
Mr. Freer in tragedy is a host, and Miss 
Hallande in comic and lady-gentleman cha- 
racters, succeeds very well. On the oth of 
Feb. a new piece was introduced, written by 
Mr. Somerset, and called Maurice the Wood- 
cutter, which, for excellence of plot, and 
richness of incident, might very success- 


fully be transplanted to the Royal Boards. 


—@— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 


GazeTTE Promotions, &c. 

Jan. 26. 1st Drag. Guards, Capt. W. 
Alex. Maxwell to be Major.—4th Foot: 
Capt. H. W. Breton to be Major.—s3sth 
ditto, Capt. H. Piper, to be Major, with- 
out purchase.—77th ditto, Capt. Wilson to 
be Major. 

Royal Staff Corps——Major Henry Du 
Vernet, and Major Fred. W. Mann, to be 
Lieut.-Colonels, 

Unattached. — Brevet Lieut.-Col. Geo. 
Dairs Willson, 4th Foot, and Major Rob. 
Wallace, 1st Drag. Guards, to be Lieut.- 
Colonels of Infantry. 

Feb.2. Hugh Duke of Northumberland, 
to be Lt.-Gen. and Gen.-Governor of Ireland. 

Feb. 4, Captains and Brevet-Majors Rich, 
Jones and J. E. Jones, to be Lieut.-Colo- 
nels.—Royal Engineers : Capt. H. W. Va- 
vasour, to be Lieut.-Col. 

Feb. 9. Lieut.-Col. Edw. Purdon, Royal 
African Corps, to be Lieut.-Col. 

Feb.11. Lord Willoughby d’Eresby to 
be Lord Lieut. of Carnarvonshire. 

Lieut. James Stuart Brisbane, son of the 
late Commodore Sir James Brisbane, to be 
Commander. 

Capt. Schomberg to command the Mel- 
ville, 74, at Portsmouth; and the Hon. 
Capt. Waldegrave to command the Seringa- 
patam frigate at Chatham. 





Memters returned to serve in Parliament. 
Bath—Earl of Brecknock ; Major-Gen. C. 
Palmer; one or other of them. 
Clifion Dartmouth Hardness—Arthur Howe 
Holdsworth, esq. vice Sir Hutton Cooper, 
bart, dec. 


East Grinstead—Visc. Holmesdale, vice the 
Hon. Cha. Cecil Cope Jenkinson, now 
Earl of Liverpool. 

Plymouth—Adm. Sir Geo. Cockburn, re- 
elected. 

Wiitchurch—The Hon. J. R. Townshend. 





Ecc esiasTIcaL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. J. M. Turner, to be Bp. of Calcutta. 

Rev. T. Robinson, to be Archd. of Madras. 

Rev. J. H. Seymour, Preb. in Glouc. Cath. 

Rev. J. James, Preb. of Peterborough. 

Rev. C. Webber, jun. Canon Residentiary of 
Chichester. 

Rev. J. Bond, Romansleigh R. Devon. 

Rev. A. Clive, Solihull R. co. Warwick. 

Rev. J. Davies, Windrush and Sherborne V. 
co. Gloucester. 

Rev. Lundy Foot, Longbredy R. co. Dorset. 

Rev. J. B. Frowd, Letcombe Bassett R. 
Berks. 

Rev. T. Jones, Creaton R. co. Northampt. 

Rev. J. M’Allister, Ch. at Innerwick and 
Glenlyon, Perthshire. 

Rev. P. M’Vean, Ch. at Muckairn, Argyllsh. 

Rev. R. Messiter, Bratton R. Somerset. 

Rev. D. G. Morris, Belaugh R. with 
Scottow annexed, Norfolk. 

~~ T. Moseley, St. Martin’s R. Birming- 

am. 

Rev. W. Mousley, Cold Ashby V. co. North- 
ampton. 

Rey, E. P. New, Northmore P.C. Oxon. 

Rev. J. Pearson, Ch, at Kilmenny, Argyll- 
shire. 

Rev. J. Prowett, Heigham R. next Nor- 


wich. 
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Devon. 

Rev. F. Rouch, St. George’s and St. Mary’s, 
Bristol. 

Rev. G. W. Sicklemore, Milton R. co. 
Northampton. 

Rev. J. H. Whish, Christ Ch. P.C. near 
Gloucester. 


Preferments.— Births. Marriages. 
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CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. J. Crane, to Lord Lyttleton. 
Rev. J. W. Hughes, to Lord Colville, 





Civit. PrereRMENT. 


Mr. Sheriff Copeland, to be Alderman of 


the Ward of Bishopsgate, London. 


=< 
BIRTHS. 


Jan. 22. In Upper Gower-street, the 
wife of J. H. Standen, esq. a son. 25. 
At Millbrook, the lady of Sir Cha. Dalrym- 
ple, a dau. The wife of Wm. Blundell, 
esq. of Crosby-hall, Lancashire, a dau. 
27. At Knowle House, the wife of 
Edmund de Pentheny O'Kelly, esq. of 
Clongory, a son. 28. At Hooton Pag- 
nel House, near Doncaster, the Lady Louisa 
Duncombe, a son. 29. At Mapperton- 
house, Dorset, the lady of Sir Molyneux 
Hyde Nepean, bart, a dau. At Balls 
Park, Herts, the wife of the Rev. Rob. Rids- 
dale, a dau.———At Rhone Hill House, co. 
Tyrone, the wife of Wm. J. Greer, esq. a 
son. 30, At the lodgings, University 























College, the wife of the Rev. Dr. Rowley, 
the Master, a son. 

Feb. 2. At Oxford, the wife of Dr. Ogle, 
& son. At Gordon Castle, the seat of 
the Duke of Gordon, the wife of James 
Duff, esq. a dau.——4. At Stansted Rec- 
tory, Suffolk, the wife of the Rev. S. Sheen, 
a son. 5. In Guernsey, the wife of the 
Rev. C. W. Stocker, Principal of Elizabeth 
College, a son. 12. At Ashford-hall, 
near Ludlow, the wife of Captain Litchfield, 
R.A. a dau At Upper Sheen, Surrey, 
the wife of Col. C.S. Fagan, C.B. a dau.— 
18. At Crouch-end, the wife of Christ. J. 
Magnay, esq. a son. 19. In Upper Mon- 
tagu-st. the wife of Fred, Solly Flood, a son. 

















MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 21. At Bath, the Rev. E. Dewd- 
ney, to Emily, youngest dau. of Lady Elea- 
nor Lindsey. 22. At St. George’s, Ha- 
nover-square, the Earl Cornwallis, to Miss 
Laura Hayes. At Ashwick, Somerset, 
W. Peard Jillard, esq. of Oakhill Cottage, 
to Mary Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. James 
Tuson, Rector of Binegar. At Ponte- 
fract, Robert Smith, esq. to Esther Anne, 
eldest dau. of Edw. Trueman, esq. banker.— 
27. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Lieut.- 
Col. Wyatt, First Life Guards, to Martha, 
widow of the late Cynne Lloyd, esq. At 
Wickham Market, Suffolk, the Rev. Geo. 
W. Hughes Ridsdale, to Leonora, dau. of 
the late Rev. Joseph Eyre, Rector of St, 
Giles, Reading. At Trinity Church, St. 
Marylebone, Lieut. John Wainewright, 
C.B., Lieut.-Governor of Portsmouth, to 
Eliz. second dau. of S. Powell, esq. of Up- 
per Harley-street. At Westbury-upon- 
Trym, Alfred George, esq. of Lawrence- 
Weston, to Eliza, second dau. of W. Ed- 
wards, esq. of Salisbury. 31. At Ken- 
sington, Robert Thew, esq. Major Bombay 
Art. to Jane, eldest dau. of Robert Forbes, 
esq. of Kensington. At Chelsea, J. Car- 
ter Wood, esq. of Westminster, to Julia, 
only dau. of the Rev. Thos. R. Wrench, 
Rector of St. Michael’s, Cornhill. At 
Camberwell, Lieut. J. H. Sloley, R.N. to 
Miss Emma Gribble, of Walworth. At 
Walthamstow, Capt. Alex. Lighton, to Re- 
bekah, dau. of the late Wm. Terrington, 
esq. of London. At Cambridge, Robert 
C. Sutton, esq. of Well Hall, Eitham, Kent, 
to Miss Wooding, formerly of Herne-hill, 






































Dulwich. At Poplar, Francis Whishaw, 
esq. to Frances Matilda, dau. of Capt. 
Spowers, of Blackwall. 

Feb.2. At St. James’s, the Rev. Walter 
Davenport Bromley, of Baginton, Warwick- 
shire, to the Lady Louisa Dawson, dau. of 
the Earl of Portarlington. At St. Mary- 
lebone New Church, the Rev. Chas. Edw. 
Hutchinson, Vicar of Beddingham cum 
Firle, to Lucy, the second dau. of John 
Cayley, esq. of Wallington, Surrey. 3. 
At Marlston, Berks, Capt. Versturme, only 
son of Sir Louis Versturme, of Bath, to 
Anne Elizabeth, only d. of late Benj. Bunbury, 
esq. of Marlston House. George, eldest 
son of Samuel Newton, esq. of Croxton 
Park, Cambridgeshire, to Charlotte, dau. of 
Gen, Onslow, of Staughton House, Hunt- 
ingdonshire——4. At Frome, John Yeo- 
man, esq. Capt. and Paymaster of the Se- 
cond Somersetshire Militia, to Miss Sca- 
mels. 5. Lieut. W. Halsted Poole, Royal 
Art. to Eliz. only dau. of Rich. Francklin, 
of Montague-place, esq. 10. At Cre- 
diton, the Rev. W. Molesworth, Rector of 
St. Breoke, &c. Cornwall, second sun of the 
late Sir W. Molesworth, bart. to Frances 
Susanna, third dau. of the late James Bul- 
ler, esq. of Downes, Devon. 12, At the 
Rectory, Marylebone, the Rev. Robert 
Anderson, to the Hon. Caroline Dorothea 
Shore, third dau. of Lord Teignmouth. 
At Marylebone Church, the Hon. H. Staf- 
ford Jerningham, eldest son of Lord Staf- 
ford, to the eldest dau. of the late Edw. 
Howard, esq. F.R.S. and niece to the Duke 
of Norfolk. 
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Lapy WILLouGHBY D’ERESBY. 


Dec... At Whitehall, aged 67 the 
Right Hon. Lady Priscilla-Barbara-Eli- 
zabeth Burrell, Baroness Willoughby 
d’Eresby, dowager Lady Gwydir, and 
(with her sister the dowager Mar- 
chioness of Cholmondeley) joint Here- 
ditary High Chamberlain of England. 

Her Lacdyship was born Feb. 14, 1761, 
the second but eldest surviving daughter 
of Peregrine third Duke of Ancaster, 
by Mary daughter of Thomas Panton, of 
Newmarket, esq. At the age of eighteen 
she was married Feb. 23, 1779, to Peter 
Burrell of Beckingham in Kent, esq- 
who was knighted in 1781, succeeded 
his uncle Sir Merrick Burrell as a Baro- 
net in 1787, and was created Lord 
Gwydir in 1796. 

On the death of their brother Robert 
fourth Duke of Ancaster, July 8, 1779, 
this Lady and her sister Lady Georgiana- 
Charlotta, afterwards Marchioness of 
Cholmondeley, became his cobeirs in the 
Barony of Willoughby «’Eresby and 
the office of Great Chamberlain of Eng- 
land. The abeyance of the Barony was 
terminated in favour of the lady now 
deceased on the 18th of the following 
March ; the right to the Great Cham- 
berlainship has remained divided be- 
tween the sisters, Sir Peter Burrell being 
in 1781 appointed to execute the office 
as Deputy, and since his death his son 
the present Lord Gwydir. 

Her Ladyship’s issue by Lord Gwydir, 
who died in 1820, were three sons and 
two daughters: 1. the Right Hon. 
Peter-Robert Burrell, who has since 
1820 borne the title of Lord Gwydir, 
and is now the eleventh Lord Wil- 
loughby d’Eresby. He married in 1407 
the Hon. Clementina-Sarab Drummond, 
heiress of Lord Perth, and has a son and 
three daughters; 2. the Hon. Lindsey- 
Merrick Burrell, who married in 1807 
Frances, youngest daughter of James 
Daniel, esq. and has eleven children ; 
3. the Hon. William-Peregrine-Peter ; 
4. the Hon. Charlotte-Elizabeth, who 
died young; and 5. the Right Hon. Eli- 
zabeth.Julia-Georgiana, married in 1826 
to John, present and second Earl of 
Clare. 





Sik Gitsert East, Bart. 


Dec. 11. At Hall-place, Maidenhead, 
aged 64, Sir Gilbert East, second Baro- 
net of that place. 

Sir Gilbert was the elder son of Sir 
William the first Baronet, by Hannah 
second daughter of Henry Cassamajor, 


of Tokington in Gloucestershire, esq. 
On the death of his father when up- 
wards of eighty, Oct. 12, 1819, the late 
Sir Gilbert succeeded to the Baronetcy. 

Sir Gilbert married May 10, 1788, 
Eleanor-Mary, eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam Jolliffe, esq. and aunt tothe present 
Sir William G. H. Jolliffe, Bart. By 
this lady, who survives him, he had no 
children; and the Baronetcy has become 
extinct. 

Sir Gilbert’s will has been proved in 
Doctors’-commons. It contains some 
very eccentric directions respecting his 
dogs, horses, and parrots, from which 
the following are abridged: ‘* every dog 
belonging to me at my decease, be it 
where it may, shall be kept in every 
respect as well as during my life, shall 
be fed with milk, barley or oatmeal, or 
sea biscuit and tripes, &c., and I leave 
7s. a week for each dog; and a trusty, 
honest person shall look after them and 
attend upon them, which, together with 
any kennel-furniture when wanting, 
shall be an extra payment over and 
above the weekly aliowance, as shall 
also medicines. 1 do not allow of any 
one dug to be killed because old or in- 
firm under a false notion of charity. 
And further any horse or mare belong- 
ing to me at my decease, shall have each 
a run for life, with every possible care 
and attention paid to them, but most 
particularly in winter, when I will, that 
chaff, bran, and hay, be daily and plen- 
tifully given to them, and a warm shed 
or sheds for them to shelter themselves 
in, be provided, and that they be allowed 
to run in my meadows at Fifield parti- 
cularly ; I bequeath 8s. per week forthe 
maintenance of each horse, mare, or 
gelding. Further, any parrot that may 
to me belong shall, at the decease of 
Eleanor Mary East, be made over to 
Martha Hack, who I trust will in every 
respect take the greatest care of, on the 
same plan of keeping and feeding as 
practised whilst.I was living, with the 
quarterly sum of 15/., making 60/. per 
year; and at the death of said parrot 
only 20. per year for life shall be paid 
unto Martha Hack or the successor ac- 
tually appointed. A cage similar (being 
iron) to the present ones, shall be pro- 
vided at the expiration of every two 
years for the parrot aforesaid. 

“My remains shall be put into a 
cedar coffin, lined top, bottom, and 
sides with Russia leather, and shall be 
placed in a coffin made of best wrought 
iron, and painted three times inside and 
outside with black paint, and then em- 
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bellished with armorial and funeral de- 
vices richly. Camphor and spices shall 
be put into the cedar coffin as much as 
possible. The body to be placed in the 
family vault, Witham, Essex. I shall 
give no very particular directions as to 
the procession, &c.; but it ought to be 
performed in a dignified and solemn 
manner, with banners, &c.’’ 

Sir Gilbert’s funeral was conducted 
in a style of grandeur seldom exceeded. 
His remains were deposited in the family 
vault at Witham in Essex, in which 
parish he was lessee of the tithe, held 
of the Bishop of London. In the chancel 
is the monument of Sir Gilbert’s grand- 
father, ‘* William East of the Middle 
Temple,” who died in 1726. It has a 
Latin inscription, describing his family 
connections. The chief mourners on 
the recent occasion consisted of three 
nephews of the deceased,—Mr. East 
Clayton, Colonel Clayton, and Mr. Au- 
gustus Clayton. Sir Wm. Jolliffe, Mr. 
Jolliffe, Mr. Gilbert-East Jolliffe, Mr. 
Berners, and other more distant rela- 
tions of the family, were present. 





Sir H. V. DareELt, Br. 


eves, 1828. In his 60th year, Sir 
Harry Verelst Darell, second Baronet of 
Richmond in Surry, a Senior Merchant 
on the Bengal establishment, and Com- 
mercial Resident at Etawah and Calpee. 

Sir Harry was the only surviving son 
of Sir Lionel Darell, Chairman of the 
Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, and M.P. for Heydon, who 
was created a Baronet in 1795, by Isa- 
bella, daughter of Timothy Tullie, esq. 
another East India Director. On the 
death of Sir Lionel in 1803 (at which 
time there were some notices of him in 
our vol. Lxxiil. p. 1090), his son now 
deceased, inherited the title. Sir Harry 
married, June 2, 1809, Amelia-Maria- 
Anne, only daughter of William Beecher, 
esq. and had issue, Sir Harry-Francis- 
Colville, born in 1814, who bas become 
bis successor; and other children. 





Capt. Sir WM. Hoste, Bart. 


Dec. 6. In London, at the house of 
his father-in-law the Earl of Orford, 
aged 48, Sir William Hoste, Bart. Pust- 
Captain in the Royal Navy, K.C.B. and 
K.M.T. 

The naval service of England has sus- 
tained a great loss in the death of this 
distinguished officer ; and although this 
loss would have been more felt a few 
years ago than now, when the country 
is enjvying a state of profound peace, 
yet our gratitude for past services, aud 


our admiration of high talents, un- 
wearied zeal, and heroical bravery, 
should make us eqnally anxious to pay 
every tribute of respect to the memory 
of him who has served his country so 
well, as though he had been snatched 
from us, like Nelson, in the very act of 
achieving great and memorable deeds. 

The family of Hoste was originally of 
Bruges in Flanders, where the name 
occurs in the list of the city magistrates 
as early as 1359. James Hoste, son 
of Jaques who had been governor of 
Bruges, was one of the Protestants 
driven from the Low Countries by the 
persecutions of the Duke of Alva, and 
settled in England in 1569. From bim 
the officer now deceased was sixth in 
descent; being the second but eldest 
surviving son of the Rev. Dixon Hoste 
of Godwick in Norfolk, by Margaret 
daughter of Henry Stanforth, esq. of 
Salthouse in the same county. 

The career of Sir William Hoste in 
the navy, was commenced as Midship- 
man under the protection of the im- 
mortal Nelson, at the commencement 
of the French revolutionary war; and 
he served with that great commander in 
the Agamemnon and other ships, till 
after the expedition against Teneriffe ; 
when his patron transferred him to the 
care of Capt. Ralph W. Miller, com- 
manding the Theseus of 74 guns. The 
following are extracts from Nelson’s 
correspondence relative to his protégé, 
previous to the latter attaining bis six- 
teenth year : 

To the Rev. Dixon Hoste, Godwick, 
Norfolk, Feb. 14, 1794:—** You cannot, 
my dear Sir, receive more pleasure in 
reading this letter than I have in writ- 
ing it, to say that your son is every 
thing whieh bis dearest friend can wish 
him to be; and isa strong proof that 
the greatest gallantry may lie under the 
most gentle behaviour. Two days ago 
it was necessary to take a small vessel 
from a number of people who had got 
on shore to prevent us; she was carried 
in a high style, and your good son was 
by my side.” 

To the same, May 3d.—‘‘ The little 
brushes we have lately had with the 
enemy, only serve to convince me of the 
truth I have already said of him; and in 
his navigation you will find him equally 
forward. He highly deserves every 
thing I can do to make him happy.” 

To Mrs. Nelson.—“ Hoste is indeed a 
most exceeding good boy, and will shine 
in our service.” 

In August 1798, Mr. Hoste succeeded 
the Hon. T. B. Capel in the command of 
la Mutiné, the only small vessel attached 
to Nelson’s squadson in the battle of the 
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Nile. This appointment being confirmed 
by the Admiralty in December follow- 
ing, he continued to serve in her till the 
close of the war. His post commission 
bore date Jan. 7, 1802. He _ subse- 
quently commanded the Eurydice of 24 
guns, and Ampbion frigate. 

At the commencement of 1809, Capt. 
Hoste appears as senior officer in the 
Adriatic, where he cruised with unre- 
mitting vigilance against the enemy’s 
vessels, and was employed in carrying 
supplies and reinforcements to the gar- 
risons of Ancona, Corfu, and the Ionian 
islands. On the 8th Feb. the Amphion, 
in company with the Redwing sloop of 
war, captured a French brig, mounting 
six 12-pounders, and destroyed two 
store-houses of wine and oil collected at 
Melida, an island near the coast of Dal- 
matia. She subsequently assisted at the 
capture of thirteen deeply laden mer- 
chantmen in the mole of Pesaro, and 


- had the command of the very gallant, well- 


conducted, and successful attack made on 
the enemy’s fort and vessels at Cortelazzo, 
between Venice and Trieste. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from Lord Colling- 
wood’s official letter on the occasion : 

«‘T have on many oceasions had to 
represent the zeal, the bravery, and the 
nice concert of measures that are neces- 
sary to success, which have distinguish- 
ed the services of Captain Hoste; and 
this late attack of the enemy is not 
inferior to those many instances which 
have before obtained for him praise and 
admiration. The manner in which he 
speaks of Lieut.Phillott, who commanded 
the party, and of the other officers and 
men, is highly honourable tothem; but 
the Amphion’s officers and men, follow- 
ing the example of their Captain, could 
not well be otherwise than they are.*** 
Within a month two divisions of the 
enemy’s gun-boats have been taken, 
consisting of six each.” 

There are not many officers in the 
service under whose directions more 
boat-actions have been carried into effect, 
than under those of Capt. Hoste, He 
was the sworn foe to inactivity, and 
when he could effect nothing with his 
ships, he was constantly contriving ex- 
peditions with boats, not only to cut 
out vessels, but to'destroy the batteries 
and to capture the towns of the enemy. 
In this way, in June 1810, the town of 
Grao, in the gulf of Trieste, andaconvoy 
laden with nava! stores fur the arsenal at 
Venice, were captured in gallant style, 
by the boats of the Amphion, Active, 
and Cerberus. 

We come now to the mention of the 
most conspicuous naval victory which 
had for some time been achieved in the 
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Mediterranean station, we mean the tri- 
umphant action maintained, March 13th, 
1811, by Capt. Hoste against a squadron 
of the enemy of greatly superior force, 
off the island of Lissa. Connected with 
this, a little characteristic anecdote, 
which shows the coolness and courage of 
Capt. Hoste in battle, has recently been 
made public.* When the enemy were 
advaneing to break the line in the action 
off Lissa, our hero hailed his old friend, 
Capt. Gordon, then commanding the Ac- 
tive, the ship immediately astern of the 
Amphion, in these familiar words,—* [ 
say, Jemmy, pass the word to keep the 
fiying-jib-boom over the taffel, for we 
must not let these rascals break the 
line. Half an bour on this tack is worth 
two on the other.” It is needless to say, 
that “ Jemmy’’ was of all men the most 
likely to fulfil this injunction. The 
battle of Lissa is the only engagement 
of any extent on record, in which the 
lines on both sides were formed entirely 
of frigates and smaller vessels. The 
glorious results of the action, which 
lasted for six hours, were the complete 
defeat of the combined French and Ita- 
lian squadrons, consisting of five frigates 
and several smaller vessels, and fur- 
nished in the whole with 284 guns and 
2655 men, to which the British force 
(consisting of his Majesty’s ships Am- 
phion, Active, Cerberus, and Volage) 
could only ‘oppose 156 guns, and 879 
men; the capture of the Corona 44 and 
Bellona 36, and the destruction of the 
Favourite 44. Capt. Hoste’s own ac- 
count of this victory, in which every 
reader must be struck with the evident 
reluctance of the writer to speak of his 
own deeds, and the anxiety he manifests 
to bring forward in the best possible 
way, the merits and bravery of his com- 
panions, will be found printed intire in 
our vol. LXx1.i.574. A gold medal in 
commemoration of the action, was pre- 
sented to the four Captains; and it 
forms part of the augmentation of the 
arms of Hoste which will be noticed 
hereafter. 

The captured frigates were escorted 
by the Amphion and Volage to Malta, 
and from thence to Portsmouth, where 
the Amphion was paid off Aug. 12, 1811, 
Capt. Hoste was now appointed to the 
Bacchante, a new 38 gun frigate, and soon 
after bis return to the Mediterranean 
captured a French privateer and two 
valuable convoys on the coast of Istria 
and Apulia, not to mention several other 
successful enterprises of inferior mo- 





* In the first number of « The United 
Service Journal,” from which this me- 
moir has in other respects benefited, 
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ment ; in one of which some dispatches 
from Corfu were intercepted, and a 
Freneh General of artillery and his suit 
going to Otranto, were captured. 

Information was brought to Capt. 
Hoste on the 11th of May, 1813, that a 
number of vessels were lying in the 
channel of Karlebago. He accordingly 
sailed without delay for the spot, but 
owing to adverse winds and a strong 
current, he did not arrive there till the 
morning of the 15th. Meanwhile the 
vessels in question had escaped. The 
visit of Capt. Hoste was, however, not 
ineffectual ; for, as he found that ‘* the 
port afforded excellent shelter to the 
enemy’s convoys, he determined to de- 
stroy the works which defended it, and 
accordingly brought up within pistol 
shot of the batteries. After a good deal 
of firing a flag of truce was hung out, 
and the place surrendered at discretion. 
A detachment of seamen and marines 
then Janded, under the direction of Lieut. 
Hood, blew up the castle, destroyed all 
the public works, and brought off two 
12-pounders, 4 nines, and 2 brass sixes. 

At the capture of Fiume, by the 
squadron under Rear-Adm, Freemantle, 
July 3, 1813, Capt. Hoste served on 
shore, and landing on the 5th with a 
party of marines at Porto Ré, he blew 
up the forts which had been deserted by 
the enemy, and destroyed the artillery. 
On the 2d of August in the same year, 
after assisting in silencing the batteries 
at Rovigno, he placed himself at the 
head of a detachment of seamen and 
marines from the Bacchante and Eagle, 
and, defeating the French troops which 
occupied the town, he disabled the guns 
and works, captured part of a large 
convoy in the harbour, and burnt the 
remainder, together with all the vessels 
on the stocks. 

The year 1813 teemed with important 
naval events in the Adriatic ; but none 
were productive of such great and per- 
manent effects as the reduction of the 
fortresses of Cattaro and Ragusa, by 
which the allies became masters of every 
place in Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and 
the Frioul, with all the islands in the 
Gulf of Venice. In the operations 
against these places, Capt. Hoste com- 
manded the naval force and a detach- 
ment of military, and his own accounts 
of the actions which led to their fall are 
preserved in our vol. LxxxiVv. i. pp. 179, 
496, 602. 

On the capitulation of the French Ge- 
neral at Catturo, when his whole force 
grounded their arms to the crews of the 
Bacchante and Saracen, it was exceed- 
ingly interesting to view the manner in 
which these crews disposed their num- 
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bers to the best advantage, the marines 
and small-armed seamen being extended 
in single file along the beach to as long 
a line as possible, and the Midshipmen 
acting as Ensigns with the union jack 
attached to pikes. In this manner they 
received the submision of the French 
troops. The disinterestedness and mag- 
nanimity of Hoste were displayed on 
this occasion. On the termination of 
the conflict in the Bocca de Cattaro, he 
said to the Captain of the Saracen, 
“Come, Harper, you were the first to 
conceive the expedition. Let the Sa- 
racen take possession of Cattaro.” 

The last action of Capt. Hoste con- 
sisted of an expedition in March 1814 
against a French garrison of 170 men, 
commanded by a Colonel, at Parga, on 
the coast of Albania, which attempt he 
was solicited to make by a deputation 
of the inhabitants, who wished to be 
freed from the Gallic yoke. The affair 
was a bloodless one; for on his appear- 
ance before the town, the tri-coloured 
flag was hauled down, and Capt. Hoste 
took possession of the fortifications. 
Soon after this, being in ill health, he 
quitted the Bacchante, and returned to 
England as a passenger in the Cerberus 
frigate. 

On the 18th of May 1814, Capt. Hoste 
received the royal license to wear the 
insiguia of a Knight of the Austrian 
military order of Maria Theresa, con- 
ferred ‘* for his services in aid of the 
Austrian army on the coast of the Adri- 
atic in 1813.” He was raised to the 
dignity of a Baronet of Great Britain on 
the 23d of July, 1814; and, in the course 
of the same year, he obtained the follow- 
ing heraldic honours. To his family’s 
arms, which are Azure, a bull’s head 
caboshed, couped at the neck, between 
two wings Or, was added as an augmen- 
tation, in chief a naval crown, and pend- 
ant therefrom by a ribbon, a gold medal 
subscribed LisSA; and, as an additional 
crest, out of a naval crown, the rim 
incircled with laurel, an arm embowed, 
grasping a flag inscribed CATTARO. 

On the enlargement of the order of 
the Bath in January 1815, Sir Witliam 
was nominated one of the first Knights 
Commanders. 

Subsequently to this, he commanded 
the Albion 74, stationed as a guard-sbip 
at Portsmouth, His last appointment, 
which he held till his death, was the 
command of his Majesty’s yacht, the 
Royal George. When the Duke of Cla- 
rence made his last visit in this vessel to 
Plymouth, Sir William was so much 
shattered in health, that his Royal High- 
ness would not consent to his taking 
upon himself the fatigue of the com- 
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mand, but prevailed on him to allow 
the Hon. Capt. Robert Spencer, the 
Duke’s private secretary, to perform the 
duty. 

In person Sir William Hoste was 
rather tall, and thin. He was high 
shouldered, and stooped much latterly, 
his chest being contracted, and his ap- 
pearance in other respects denoting a 
consumptive constitution. This unfor- 
tunate tendency to disease was perceived 
with the deepest regret by his friend 
and companion in arms, Captain, now 
Sir James Gordon ; and, much lamented 
as Hoste universally is, it is doubtful 
whether his loss has been so keenly felt 
by any one as by that highly esteemed 
and popular officer. Sir William Hoste, 
while the nation resounded with the 
fame of his exploits in the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic, was called the “ Young 
Nelsun,”’ and in like manner the cha- 
racter of Sir James Gordon was similar 
to that of Lord Collingwood. The con- 
stant friendship of Hoste and Gordon 
also reminds naval men of the firm at- 
tachment existing between the two de- 
parted Admirals, and, like them, our 
Captains were never su well pleased as 
when eulogising each other. It has been 
seen that in physical organization, Hoste 
resembled the Hero of Trafalgar—the 
mind was too much for the body. Trifles 
sometimes would irritate his temper ; 
but in battle, he was the coolest of the 
coul, another point of similitude to Nel- 
son. Gordon, on the contrary, though 
equalling his friend in seamanship and 
bravery, is of the most equable temper, 
and bis suavity of manner frequently 
carried him through difficulties with 
comparative ease which the other would 
probably have found more labour in 
surmounting. 

Perbaps no officer in the service gave 
juniors so many opportunities of distin- 
guishing themselves, and of obtaining 
promotion, as Sir William Hoste. As 
we have before noticed, when he could 
not employ his ship against the enemy, 
his plan was to send his boats on cut- 
ting-out expeditions; and he has been 
often known to say to one and another 
of his officers, when cruizing in the 
Adriatic, “* There,—you have now an 
opportunity of making yourself a Cap- 
tain ;” pointing to some vessel of the 
enemy moored under the protection of a 
battery. 

Sir William Hoste was one of the first 
disciplinarians in the service; his sbip 
was a perfect ** man-of-war.” Sir William 
was beloved no less by bis men than by 
his officers, as a proof of which, we have 
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been told that after the action of Lissa, 
when a vacaney for a Boatswain occured 
in the squadron, and Sir William offered 
the warrant to David Buchanan, chief 
boatswain’s-mate of the Amphion, the 
honest fellow said, ** No, thank you, 
Sir, if it’s all the same to you, I'd rather 
serve as chief boatswain’s-mate with 
Capt. Hoste, and spill my blood in the 
lee scuppers, as I’ve done before, than 
be Boatswain of the finest first-rate in 
the service.” 

The remains of this gallant hero was 
interred in St. John’s Wood Chapel. The 
funeral was attended by many persons 
of distinction; particularly in the Naval 
Service, who had assembled on this me- 
lancholy occasion from remote parts 5 
and it could not but have been highly 
gratifying to the friends and relatives of 
the deceased, to witness the lively and 
affecting sympathy displayed during the 
mournful ceremony by the old compa- 
nions who bad served under him as 
Lieutenants. Among these were par- 
ticularly noticed Captains David Dunn, 
O’Brien, and Phillott. 

Sir William married, April 15, 1817, 
Lady Harriet Walpole, sister to the pre- 
sent Earl of Orford; and has left three 
sons and three daughters: 1. Sir Wil- 
liam-Legge-George, who was born at 
Rome in 1818, and has succeeded to 
the Baronetcy ; 2. Theodore-Orford-Ra- 
phael, born at Lausanne in 1819; 3. Ca- 
roline-Harriet-Clementina; 4. Psyche- 
Rose-Elizabeth ; 5. Priscilla-Anne; and 
6. Wyndbam-Horatio-Nelson, born in 
February 1825. 





Sir J. H. Cooper, Bart. 


Dec. 24. At Brighton, aged 63, Sir 
John Hutton Cooper, of Waleot in 
Somersetshire, Bart., Groom of the 
Chamber to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence, M.P. for Dartmouth, 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 2d Somerset Mi- 
litia, Sheriff of the city of Bath, anda 
member of the Body Corporate, F.R.S. 
and F.S.A. 

Sir John was born Dec. 7, 1765, the 
fifth son of Benjamin Cooper of Slea- 
ford in Lincolnshire, esq. by his first 
marriage with Anne, daughter and 
heiress of Robert Caudron, of Great 
Hale, esq. and granddaughter of Sir 
Charles Dymoke, of Scrivelsby. His 
paternal grandfather, the Rev. Benjamin 
Cooper, was a clergyman connected 
with the collegiate church of Southwell. 

Colonel Cooper was first returned 
M.P. for Dartmouth in April 1825; and 
was re-chosen at the general election in 
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1896. He was created a Baronet by 
patent dated Feb. 19, 1828. 

Sir John was thrice married ; first, 
Dec. 16, 1790, to Elizabeth-Mary, 
daughter of Edward Ellis of Anwick, 
esq. and by that lady, who died July 19, 
1793, had an only son Edward-Moon, 
who died an infant in 17913 secondly, 
in October, 1797, Phillis, youngest 
daughter of William Neate, of London, 
esq. and widow of Charles Meniconi, of 
Sunbury, esq. She died without issue, 
Oct. 17, 1801; and thirdly, May 1821, 
to Maria-Charlotte, only daughter of the 
late Sir George Baker, Bart. Physician 
to their Majesties, and sister to the 
present Sir Frederick-Francis Baker, 
F.R.S. and F.S.A. Lady Cooper sur- 
vives. 

We believe that the Baronetcy con- 
ferred on Sir J. H. Cooper, has originated 
and expired within the year 1828. He 
has left two surviving brothers, Chris- 
topher Cooper, M.D. of Doncaster; and 
Benjamin Cooper, esq. surgeon at 
Stamford. 





J. C. Curwen, Esq. M.P. 


Dec. 11. At Workington Hall, Cum- 
berland, aged 72, John Christian Cur- 
wen, esq. M.P. for the county of Cum- 
beriand. 

This gentleman’s paternal name was 
Christian. He was a member' of the 
ancient and very respectable family of 
M‘Christen, of the Isle of Man, “ who,” 
says Lysons, ‘‘ for several generations 
were Deemsters or Judges of that Island. 
They appear first to have written their 
name Christian about the year 1600, 
Ewan Christian, esq. the first of the 
family, who settled at Unerigg, (or Ewan- 
rigg) died in 1719.” At the age of about 
twenty, Mr. Curwen, then Mr. Christian, 
married Miss Taubman, of the Isle of 
Man, by whom he had issue the present 
John Christian, esq. now one of the 
Deemsters of that Island. On the death 
of his first wife, Mr. Curwen married 
his cousin, Miss Curwen, only daughter 
of the late Henry Curwen, esq. of Work. 
ington Hall, and last of the family of 
that name; Mr. Curwen therefore added 
Curwen to his name of Christian in 1790, 
by the King’s sign manual, 

Mr. Curwen served the office of High 
Sheriff of Cumberland in 1784. He 
began his political career in 1786, in 
which year, on a vacancy for the city of 
Carlisle, be stood a warm and at first 
unsuccessful struggle, but was established 
in his seat after a petition. His fortune 
was similar at the general election in 
1790; when, after a double return, he 
was declared duly elected. At the 
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general elections of 1796, 1802, 1806, 
and 1807 he was again chosen; and he 
retained his seat till 1812. The tide of 
popular favour then began to flow 
against him; he was opposed by the 
late Henry Fawcett, esq., and very early 
quitted the field, in just anger, his 
friends alleged, at the fickleness of that 
many-headed master whose humours it 
had been his pride and pleasure to serve. 
On Mr. Fawceett’s death in 1816, how- 
ever, Mr. Curwen was prevailed upon 
again to offer himself; and he was 
elected after a sharp struggle with the 
Jate Sir Philip Musgrave, Bart., who on 
that occasion made his first essay in 
public life—and, young as he was, fought 
a good fight against the political veteran. 
In June 1818, Mr. Curwen, inconjunction 
with the late Sir James Graham, Bart. 
of Edmond Castle, was re-elected for 
Carlisle, without any other impediment 
than that opposed by the trifling pre- 
tensions of Mr. Parkins. In the suc- 
ceeding week, Mr. Curwen made a de- 
monstration in favour of the county re- 
presentation, much to the disrelish of 
his old friends in Carlisle ; and even 
offered to contest the county, in union 
with Lord Morpeth, but his Lordship 
declined, and Mr. Curwen retired, satis- 
fied with showing that he possessed an 
influence which he did not think it pru- 
dent then to exercise. This very na- 
turally laid the foundation of a schism 
among the Whig or Blue party, which is 
still in existence, 
tion which shortly followed the King’s 
death in 1820, Mr. Curwen, to the 
public surprise, once more presented 
himself to the freemen of Carlisle, and 
was at first very coolly received, but 
was eventually returned. At the Cum- 
berland election, which shortly followed, 
Mr. Curwen declared himself a candidate 
for the county representation, and suc- 
ceeded in ousting Lord Morpeth without 
a contest. In 1826, he was again re- 
turned for Cumberland, and met with 
no opposition. These choppings and 
changings did Mr. Curwen much injury 
in the popular estimation. 

Mr. Curwen was in early life actuated 
by a just sense of the importance of 
rural improvement. This incessantly 
engaged his attention. By subduing 
the sterility of his own estate—fertiliz- 
ing the barren waste—stimulating the 
inert—meliorating the durid and tena- 
cious—draining the swamp—and by 
giving depth and superior qualities to 
the staple of the land, he insured a 
luxuriance of crop, in spite of an un- 
grateful soil, and cold rainy climate. 
He also introduced every kind of im- 
provement, which, under his superin- 
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tendancy, became still further improved 
—calling forth the capabilities of the 
land by every practical and judicious 
mode of cultivation, and by rearing and 
feeding in the most economical way, 
every kind and breed of animals which 
experience had approved, and which 
assiduity or money could procure. Mr. 
Curwen seems to have been particularly 
attentive to assist that general law of 
nature, by which animals and vegetables 
reciprocally interchange their substance 
or qualities with each other; on this 
circumstance he founded the necessity 
and propriety of his ‘* Soiling System” 
—that is, by confining the animals to 
the spot where they are fed; by which 
means a more abundant quantity of dress 
is collected and prepared to be returned 
to the partly exhausted soil, whence the 
food has been produced. Hence Mr. 
Curwen was called “‘ the Fatber of the 
Soiling System.” He also studied, and 
successfully practised, the means of ren- 
dering the fuod of cattle more nutritious, 
by preparing it for their use by steaming, 
in preference to simple boiling, thereby 
retaining the saccharine qualities of the 
roots, &c., which would, by boiling, be 
extracted and lost. The drill husbandry 
Mr. Curwen also adopted successfully ; 
in short he neglected no expedient, or 
rational practice, which could in any way 
tend to the perfection of agricultural 
science. His skilful operations may be 
said to have given a new character to 
the business of farming. His excellent 
example has imparted an impulse to 
agricultural exertions all over the king- 
dom ; many old prejudices and erroneous 
customs have been banished, and his 
improvements have amply compensated 
every farmer who had the spirit to 
adopt them. 

Active and temperate from youth, and 
strongly attached to rural pursuits, he 
enjoyed an almost uniterrupted flow of 
robust health during his long life, till 
within about the two last years, when 
his constitution exhibited symptoms of 
decay. In the Session of Parliament, 
1826-7, he began to experience the in- 
convenience of late hours and crowded 
houses. The freshness of the Cumber- 
land breezes produced a beneficial effect 
upon him in the summer and autumn 
of 1827 ; but as winter approached his 
debility returned, and he found himself 
unable to encounter his senatorial duties 
during the whole of the last session. 

By his second marriage he had three 
sons, Henry, William, and John; and 
two daughters, all living, except Wil- 
liam. Mrs. Curwen died in 1820. The 
Unerigg property goes to the Deemster : 
the Workington-hall estate descends to 
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Henry Curwen, esq., who for many years 
past has lived in comparative retirement 
at Belle Isle, Windermere. 


Gen. Sir Brent Spencer, G.C.B. 


Dec. 29. At the Lee, near Great Mis- 
senden, Bucks, General Sir Brent Spen- 
cer, G.C.B. K.T.S. Colonel of the 40th 
foot, and Governor of Cork. 

Few officers have seen more active ser- 
vice than this distinguished and lamented 
individual. He was appointed Ensign 
of the 15th foot, Jan. 18, 1778, and 
Lieutenant, Nov. 12, 1779. He served 
with his regiment in the West Indies, 
and was taken prisoner at the siege of 
Brimston-hill, St. Kitts. In July 1783 
he obtained a Captaincy in the 99th foot, 
which he exchanged for one in his former 
regiment in the following September ; 
and he was promoted to a Majority in 
1791. He served in Jamaica, and was 
in several actions at St. Domingo; in 
1794, he received the brevet of Lieut.- 
Colonel}, and was subsequently appointed 
to the 115th regiment. He returned to 
England to join the latter corps, and the 
22nd of February, 1795, was removed to 
the 40th, which he joined at St. Vincent’s, 
and commanded it in the Charib war, till 
that island was subdued ; he was then sent 
to Jamaica with the 40th, and returned 
with it to St. Domingo. He afterwards 
served as Brigadier-General, which ap- 
pointment he received July 3, 1791, and 
commanded a corps of 8000 men, (3000 
British, and the remainder Colonial 
troops), and was successfully engaged 
two months in very active warfare with 
the enemy, and finally was left in com- 
mand of the troops, and evacuated the 
island by order of Gen. Maitland. 

He received the rank of Colonel, Jan. 
1, 1798, and was appointed Aide-de-camp 
to the King. In the expedition to the 
Helder, in 1799, he commanded the 40th 
regiment, and was in all the actions of 
that campaign. At the landing in 
Egypt in 1801 he commanded a brigade 
of light troops. It was observed in Sir 
Ralph Abercromby’s dispatch: ‘* They 
made good their landing witb an intre- 
pidity scarcely to be parallelled, and 
forced the enemy to retire. The troops 
that ascended the hill were the 23rd 
regiment, and the four flank companies 
of the 40th regiment, under the com- 
mand of Col. Spencer, whose coolness 
and good conduct Major-Gen. Moore 
has mentioned to me in the highest 
terms of approbation.” Col. Spencer 
was in the actions of the 13th and 2Ist 
of March; he commanded the attack, 
and succeeded, against Rosetta. 

Colenel Spencer was honoured with 








the thanks of the Commander-in-Chief 
for his conduct in a brilliant affair on 
the 5th of September, in front of Alex- 
andria, which Lord Hutchinson has thus 
recorded :—‘* The action affurded one 
more opportunity to display the prompt- 
ness of British officers, and the heroism 
of British soldiers. A part of General 
Doyle’s brigade, under the immediate 
command of Colonel Spencer, bad taken 
possession of a hill in front of the ene- 
my’s right. General Menou, who was 
in person in that part of the camp 
directly opposite our post, ordered about 
600 men to make a sortie to drive us 
from our position. The enemy advanced 
in column with fixed bayonets, and 
without firing a shot until they got very 
close to the 80th regiment, to whom 
Col. Spencer gave an immediate order 
to charge, though they did not consist 
of more than 200 men. He was obeyed 
with a spirit and a determination worthy 
the highest panegyric. The enemy were 
driven back to their entrenchments in 
the greatest confusion, had many killed 
and wounded, and several taken pri- 
soners,” 

Colonel Spencer served throughout 
the campaign in Egypt, and returned to 
England over land on the peace, when 
he was appointed Brigadier-General on 
the Staff in the Sussex district. He 
obtained the rank of Major.General Jan. 
1, 1805, and continued to serve on the 
Staff in Sussex till appointed to com- 
mand a brigade at the siege and capture 
of Copenhagen. In 3808 he commanded 
a corps of 7000 men on a particular 
service; joined the army of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley with that corps in Mondego 
Bay, in August of the same year; and 
was second in command in the battles 
of Roleia and Vimiera; he then returned 
to England on account of ill health ; but 
on his return to the scene of war, with 
the local rank of Lieut.-General, was 
again second in command at the battles 
of Busaco and Fuentes d’Onor. For his 
services in the Peninsula Sir Brent 
Spencer was invested as a Grand Cross 
of the Bath, April 26, 1809; and allowed 
to accept the same dignity in the Order 
of the Tower and Sword April 29, 1812. 
In 1806, he received the Colonelcy of 
the 9th garrison battalion ; in 1808 of 
the 2nd West India regiment; in 1809, 
the 2nd battalion of the 95th, now the 
rifle brigade; and in 1818 that of the 
40th foot, which he retained to his death. 
He received the ‘rank of Lt.-General 
in 1811; and that of General in 1825. 





GENERAL DowDESWELL. 
Dec. 1. At his seat, Pull Court, Wor- 
cestershire, aged 67, William Dowdes- 
well, esq. General in the army. 
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General Dowdeswell was the third of 
the six sons of the Right Hon. William 
Dowdeswell, M.P. for the county of 
Worcester, and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer during the short period of the 
Rockingham administration in 1765, 
whom Burke in a long epitaph (which 
see in our vol. LI. p. 373) has described 
as “* a senator for twenty years, a minis- 
ter for one, and a virtuvus citizen for 
his whole life.’ The General’s mother 
was Bridget, youngest daughter of Sir 
William Codrington, first Baronet of 
Dodington in Gloucestershire, great aunt 
to Sir William-Raimond Codrington, 
the present Baronet of that place, and 
aunt to Rear-Adm. Sir Edward Codring- 
ton, G.C.B. the Commander at Nava- 
rino. * 

The deceased was appvinted Ensign 
in the Ist foot guards in 1780; Aide- 
de-Camp tv the Duke of Portland, 
then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in 
1782; received a Lieutenancy with the 
rank of Captain, in his regiment, in 
1785; and joined the army under the 
Duke of York at Tournay in 1793. In 
the action at Lincelles, Capt. Dowdes- 
well commanded a company, and was 
present at the sieges of Valenciennes 
and Dunkirk. He succeeded to a com- 
pany with the rank of Lieut.-Colunel, in 
1794; and was appointed Governor and 
Commander in-Chbief of the Bahama 
Islands in November, 1797. He return- 
ed thence to England, in July 1801. 

In 1797, he received the brevet of 
Colonel; and in 1798, a Lieut.-Colo- 
nelcy in the 60th foot; but in 1803, 
was removed to the 86th. In 1802, Col. 
Dowdeswell was appointed Private Se- 
cretary to Lieut.-Gen. Lord Wm. Ben- 
tinck, then Governor of Madras ; in 1803 
he attained the rank of Major-General ; 
and in 1804, was enrolled on the staff of 
the Bengal urmy, which he joined in 
that year, and was immediately given 
the command of a wing. In this situa- 
tion he continued during the active 
operations then in’ progress against the 
Mahratta Chiefs beyond the frontiers of 
the British territories, and including the 
siege of the fortress of Bhurtpore. In 
October 1805, he was detached by Lord 
Lake in command of a separate division 
of the army, consisting of 8000 men, to 
co-operate with his Lordship in prevent- 
ing the incursions of the enemy, and 
protecting that portion of the East india 
Company’s territory called the Doab; 
and remained in the field till hostilities 





* We have been favoured with the 
sight of some interesting memoirs of the 
family of Dowdeswell, which are intended 
for a furthcoming ‘* History of Tewkes- 
bury,” by Mr, Bennett of that town. 
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ceased, When the army returned into 
cantonments, the Major-General was 
appointed to the command of the sta- 
tion at Cawnpore and its dependencies, 

On Lord Lake’s departure for Eng- 
land in February 1807, General Dowdes- 
well succeeded, by the appointment of 
the supreme Governor of Bengal, to the 
chief command of the troops, in which 
he continued till compelled by ill health 
to return to England, where he arrived 
in November 1808. He received the 
thanks of the Government in India for 
his conduct. He was appointed to a 
Lieut.-Colonelcy in the 60th foot in June 
that year; to the rank of Lieut.-Ge- 
neral in 1810, and to that of General in 
1821. Having in 1811 inherited the 
family estates on the death of his elder 
brother Thomas Dowdeswell, esq. he 
had recently retired from the army, 
among those officers who have been 
specially allowed to retain their rank, 
but without receiving pay. 

We have thus, from bis own account 
transmitted to the Royal Military Ca- 
lendar, described General Dowdeswell’s 
military career; we must next notice his 
parliamentary history, and afterwards 
relate the few particulars we have of his 
connection with literature and the arts. 

The borough of Tewkesbury has been 
almost constantly represented by a 
member of the Dowdeswell family, since 
the election of Richard Dowdeswell, esq. 
(the great-grandfather of the General) 
in 1684. The death of his uncle Sir 
William Codrington, who kad sat for 
Tewkesbury in six parliaments, formed 
an opening for the deceased, then Cap- 
tain Dowdeswell, in 1792. He was re- 
chosen at the general election in 1796, 
and vacated his seat by accepting the 
appointment of Governor of the Baha- 
mas, in Nov. 1797. 

Gen. Dowdeswell was a great encou- 
rager of literature; and at one period 
his library of books and prints was ex- 
ceeded in value by few private collec- 
tions. His library was sold by Mr. 
Evans, in Pall-Mall, Jan. 10, 1820, and 
four following days. From among many 
scarce and curious articles, we must 
particularly mention a copy of Gough’s 
* British Topography,” the two volumes 
of which were increased to no less than 
twenty-four, by the addition of upwards 
of four thousand views and portraits. 
The General’s prints were soon after 
sold at the same place, being described 
as “the choice selections of the works 
of the most eminent Engravers of all 
the Schools, containing fine and rare 
specimens of each master from the com- 
mencement of the art to nearly the present 
wra.” His collection of Hollars formed 
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a separate sale in 1821, and produced 
5052. 16s. 6d. (Walpole’s Catalogue of 
Engravings, by Dallaway, p. vii.) 

The General’s remains were interred 
in the family vault at Bushlev in Wor- 
cestershire, on the 8th of December. 
As he was never married, his Lincoln- 
shire property has devolved to his next 
brother, Edward-Christopher Dowdes- 
well, D.D. Canon of Christ-church, Ox- 
ford; and the Worcestershire and Glou- 
cestershire estates to his youngest 
brother, John-Edward Dowdeswell, esq. 
a Master in Chancery, and the present 
Representative in Parliament for the 
Borough of Tewkesbury. The latter 
cnly is married : he has two sons and a 
daughter. 


ApMIRAL SWINEY. 


Jan.\1. At Sydney Place, near Exe- 
ter, aged 81, William Swiney, esq. Ad- 
miral of the Red. 

Admiral Swiney had served for 70 
years in the Royal Navy. He began this 
long period of service at a very early age, 
on board the Hero, of 74 guns, com- 
manded by the late Lord Mount-Edge- 
cumbe, a few weeks before Sir Edward 
Hawke’s action with Monsieur Conflans. 
He was made a Commander by Adm. 
Young, on the Leeward Island station ; 
was promoted to the rank of Post-Cap- 
tain in 1779, and appointed to the 
Europe, of 64 guns, then fitting for the 
flag of Adm. Arbuthnot, as Commander- 
in-Chief on the American station, with 
whom he continued till that Admiral 
was superseded by Adm. Digby. He 
then commanded the Royal Oak, of 74 
guns, and finally, at the conclusion of 
the American war, returned to England 
in command of the Assurance, of 44 guns. 
He was actively employed on the Ame- 
rican and West India station nearly the 
whole of the American war, and com- 
manded the Ville de Paris, of 120 guns, 
at Spithead, when the flag promotion 
took place. He was advanced to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral 1797, Vice-Ad- 
miral 1801, and Admiral in 1808. 


Cart. Geo. Dicsy, R.N. 


Jan. 14. Suddenly, at the Verulam 
Arms, St. Alban’s, aged 49, George Digby, 
esq. Captain in the Royal Navy ; brother 
to Rear-Adm. Henry Digby, uncle to 
Lady Ellenborough, and cousin to Earl 
Digby. 

Captain Digby was the fourth and 
youngest son of the Very Rev. William 
Digby, Dean of Durham, by Charlotte, 
daughter of Joseph Cox, esq. He was 
made a Commander R.N. in 1802, and 
obtained post rank, Jan. 2, 1806. He 
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was almost constantly employed during 
the whole of the war, commanding in 
succession the Fleche of 16 guns, Beagle 
18, Cossack 24, and Lavinia frigate. 
Capt. Digby married, Sept. 13, 1821, 
Elizabeth only daughter of the late Sir 
John Benn Walsh, Bart. and sister to 
the present Baronet of that name. By 
that lady, who survives him, he had 
issue: 1. Charlotte; 2. George, and 3. 
another son born in May 1826. : 


J. FREwEN Turner, Eso. 


Feb... Aged 73, John Frewen Turner, 
of Cold Overton in the county of Lei- 
cester, esq. 

This gentleman was the only son of 
the Rev. Thomas Frewen, Rector of 
Sapcote in Leicestershire, the lineal 
descendant and representative of Ste- 
phen Frewen, Alderman of London, and 
brother of Dr. Accepted Frewen, Arch- 
bishop of York. (see the pedigree of the 
family in Nichols’s Leicestershire, vol. 11, 
p- 142.) The Rev. Thomas Frewen, who 
took the name of Turner in 1777, pur- 
suant to the will of his cousin John 
Turner, esq. of Cold Overton, and who 
had previously in 1766 inherited large 
estates from his relative Thomas Frewen, 
esq. of Brickwall, Northiam, Sussex, 
died in 1791, at the age of 83. His son, 
now deceased, who had been a member 
of Queen’s college, Oxford, was in the 
same year Sheriff for Leicestershire. 
About 1807, he was returned to Parlia- 
ment ona vacancy for the borough of 
Athlone, which he represented until the 
dissolution in 1812. 

In Mr. Frewen Turner that admirable 
character, the English gentleman, was 
faithfully exhibited ; his ample income 
was not appropriated to the unwofthy 
purposes of ostentatious luxury; hospi- 
tality pervaded bis establishment, and 
his dwelling was a temple of benevolence, 
His memory will be gratefully registered 
in the hearts of the unfortunate, the 
widow, and the fatherless; when the 
flimsy embellishments of fashion, and 
the boisterous usurpations of popularity, 
shall have faded into forgetfulness. 

Mr. Turner married late in life ; and 
has, we believe, left a family. 





Masor ALEx. MACLEOD, 


Oct. ... At Edgefield, near Forres, 
Major Alexander Macleod, of the Ben- 
gal army. 

He was son of Norman Macleod, esq. 
of Knock, in the Isle of Skye; arriving 
in India in March 1805, he was posted 
as Ensign to the 12th regiment of Na- 
tive Infantry, which he joined, and was 
shortly after detached with a company, 
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in pursuit of a refractory zemindar of 
the Nabob of Oude. After chasing him 
some days, he traced him into a small 
mud-fort, which he immediately attacked 
and carried, with the loss of the subadar, 
jemadar, and 20 sepoys in killed and 
wounded. He next served at the taking 
of several mud-forts in Oude, with the 
corps under Col, (the late Major-Gen.) 
Gregory. 

On the formation of light battalions, 
in the Bengal army, this officer was 
attached to the 12th, commanded by 
Major Kelly. He marched with it to 
join Gen. Martindell’s force on service 
in Bundlecund, and was at the attack of 
Ruggoulee, and siege and capture of 
Adjeeghur. 

When the 12th regiment came down 
the country to Barrackpoor, this officer 
volunteered his service with the drafts 
for Java, where, on his arrival, he was 
posted to the Java light infantry bat- 
talion, commanded by Major Dalton. 

On his way to join, he met, at Sama- 
rang, the force under the command of 
Col. Watson, of his Majesty’s 14th foot, 
with which he served at the taking of 
Sambas, in Banca; this service being 
terminated, he joined the Java light bat- 
talion at Djojocata. 

When Gen. Nightingall was pre- 
paring the expedition against the Island 
of Balli, and the Rajah of Boni, at Ma- 
cassar, this officer volunteered his ser- 
vices, with an European light corps, 
formed of the rifle and light companies 
of his Majesty’s 59th and 78th foot, 
and was in the advance at the landing 
of Balli Baleling ; and at the attack on 
the Rajah of Boni, near Macassar ; and 
also on an expedition against a refrac- 
tory chief, near Balacomba, which was 
successful, after several marches into 
the interior, in seizing the chief. 

He returned to Bengal, when Java 
was given up to the Dutch government; 
and was appointed second in command 
to the Cuttack legion, at the request of 
Capt. Simon Fraser, who was nominated 
commandant, and had the formation of 
that corps. 

He was employed with the mounted 
squadron of the legion, and 120 men of 
the infantry, at the attack on the 
Lurkacoles in Singhboon, commanded 
by Col. W. Richards. He was ordered 
to enter the country at an opposite point 
to Col. Richards, and to join that officer 
on a certain day at Bendeah, in the 
centre of the country, attacking the 
enemy on his rout as opportunities oc- 
curred. After several skirmishes, and 
destroying many of the enemy’s posi- 
tions, he arrived at the appointed place. 
Circumstances prevented Col. Richards 
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from joining him, and two days after 
arriving at Bendeah, he recived instruc- 
tions to offer terms to the Lurkacoles 
in that direction, settle the country, and 
attack any that might be refractory ; 
all which orders he accomplished to the 
entire satisfaction of Col. Richards, and 
the late Major Roughsedge, political 
agent, and received their thanks. In 
1823, on Major Fraser going to England, 
Major Macleod succeeded to the com- 
mand of the Cuttack legion. 

When the Cuttack district was quiet, 
and no further danger was apprehended 
from Jugbundoo, the chief that headed 
the rebellion in that province, the legion 
was ordered to the eastern frontier, and 
the corps was organised as the Rungpore 
light infantry battalion, and cantoned 
at Jumalpore, where it remained until 
the breaking out of the Burmese war. 
It was then ordered to Gowalpara, to 
join the force collecting there to invade 
Assam, and was actively engaged in that 
district. 


Mr. JOHNSTONE. 


Dec. 26. At his house in Tavistock- 
row, Covent-garden, aged 7#, that justly 
celebrated theatrical veteran, Mr. John 
Henry Johnstone. 

He was born at Tipperary, the son of 
asmall but respectable farmer, having 
a large family. At the early age of 18, 
he enlisted into a regiment of Irish dra- 
goons, then stationed at Clonmel, com- 
manded by Colonel Brown. Being 
smitten with the charms of a neigh- 
bouring farmer’s daughter, Johnstone 
used to scale the barrack-wall after his 
comrades had retired to their quarters, 
for the purpose of serenading his mis- 
tress, having a remarkably sweet and 
flexible voice. He always returned, 
however, and was ready at parade the 
following morning. He was much es- 
teemed throughout the regiment for a 
native lively turn of mind, and pecu- 
liarly companionable qualities. Two of 
his comrades (who had found out the 
secret of his nocturnal visitations) sealed 
the wall after him, and discovered him 
on his knee singing a plaintive Irish 
ditty beneath the window of his inamo- 
vata, They returned to quarters instan- 
ter, and were quickly followed by John- 
stone. ‘The serjeant of the company to 
which he belonged eventually became 
acquainted with the circumstance ; but 
never apprized the Colonel of the fact. 
Shortly after, Colonel Brown had a 
party of particular friends dining with 
him, whom he was most anxious to 
entertain: he inquired what soldier 
throughout the regiment had the best 
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voice, and the palm of merit was awarded 
by the serjeant-major to Johnstone, 
The Colonel sent for him, and he at- 
tended the summons, overwhelmed with 
apprehension that bis absence from 
quarters had reached his commander’s 
ears. He was soon relieved, however, 
on this point, and attended the party at 
the time appointod. The first song he 
sung was a hunting one, which obtained 
much applause, although he laboured 
under extreme trepidation. The Colonel 
said that he had heard he excelled in 
irish meiodies, and bid Johnstone sing 
one of his favourite love songs. His 
embarrassment increased at this order ; 
but after taking some refreshment, he 
sang the identical ditty with which he 
had so often serenaded his mistress, in 
such a style of pathos, feeling, and taste, 
as perfectly enraptured his auditors. 
Having completely regained his self- 
possession, he delighted the company 
with several other songs, which all re- 
ceived unqualified approbation. 

The next day Colonel Brown sent for 
him and sounded his inclination for the 
stage. Johnstone expressed his wishes 
favourably on the point, but hinted the 
extreme improbability of his success from 
want of experience and musical know- 
ledge. The Colonel overcame his ob- 
jections, and granted him his discharge, 
with a highly recommendatory letter to 
his particular friend, Mr. Ryder, then 
manager of the Dublin theatre, who 
engaged Johnstone at two guineas a 
week for three years, which after his 
first appearance in Lionel, was immedi- 
ately raised to four (a high salary at that 
time in Dublin). His fame as a vocalist 
gathered like a snow-ball, and he per- 
formed the whole range of young singing 
lovers with pre-eminent eclat. 

Our hero next formed a matrimonial 
alliance with a Miss Poitier, daughter of 
Colone) Poitier, who had then the com- 
mand of the military depot at Kilmain- 
ham gaol. This lady being highly ac- 
complished, and possessing a profound 
knowledge of music, imparted to her 
husband the arcana of the science, and 
made him a finished singer. 

Macklin, having the bighest opinion 
of Johnstone’s talent, advised him to 
try the metropolitan boards, wrote a 
letter to Mr. Thomas Harris, of Covent- 
garden, who, on the arrival of John- 
stone aud his wife, immediately engaged 
them for three years, at a weekly salary 
of 141., 16/., and 182. Johnstone made 
his first appearance in London the 3d of 
October, 1783, in his old character of 
Lionel, and made a complete hit—fully 
sustaining the 10 years reputation he 
had acquired on the Dublin stage. 
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After remaining several years at Covent- 
garden, and finding his voice not im- 
proving with time, he formed the ad- 
mirable policy of taking to Irish parts, 
which were then but very inadequately 
filled. His success was beyond example 
—his native humour, rich brogue, and 
fine voice for Irish ditties, carried all 
before him. In facet, he was the only 
actor who could personate with the ut- 
most effect both the patrician and ple- 
beian Irishman. He next performed at 
the Haymarket, being one of those who 
remonstrated with the proprietors of 
Covent-garden in 1801, against their 
new regulations. In 1803 he visited his 
friends in Dublin, where martial law 
being then in force, on account of Em- 
mett’s rebellion, the company performed 
in the day-time. On his return to Lon- 
don his wife died, and he afterwards 
married Miss Buulton, the daughter of a 
wine-merchant, by whom he had Mrs. 
Wallack, who with her children succeed 
to the bulk of his large property. In 
the records of the stage no actor ever 
approached Johnstone in Irish charac- 
ters. Sir Lucius O’Trigger, Callaghan 
O’Brallaghan, Major O’ Flaherty, Teague, 
Tully (the Irish gardener), and Dennis 
Brulgruddery, were portrayed by him in 
the most exquisite colours, In fact, 
they stood alone for felicity of nature 
and original merit. 

Mr. Johnstone’s remains were interred 
in a vault under the church of St. Paul, 
Covent-garden, near the eastern angle 
of the church. His will has been prov- 
ed in Doctor’s-Commons, and probate 
granted under 12,000/. personal pro- 
perty. Rumour gave Johnstone the 
credit of being worth 40,0002. or 50,0004. 
He has left a gold snuff-box and a ring 
to each of his executors, Mr. George 
Robins and Mr. O’Rielly : a ring to his 
friend Mr. Jobling, of the Adelphi ; and 
a ring to Mr. Dunn, the treasurer of 
Drury-lane ; andas the latter gentleman 
is one of the angle—a staunch disciple 
of Isaac Walton—Johnstone has left 
him all bis fishing-tackle. To a female 
servant who nursed him during the last 
eight or ten years of his life, he has be- 
queathed an annuity of 502. a year. The 
remainder, with the exception of a 
legacy of 500. to Mrs. Vining, is left to 
the children of his daughter, Mrs. Wz]- 
lack, closely tied up, so that the interest 
only during ber life can be touched even 
by his daughter. 


Lt.-Cot. Ecan. 
Jan. 20. At Cheltenham, aged 49, 


Lieut.-Colonel Kingston Egan, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s service, and late 
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Commandant at South Concan in the Presi- 
dency of Bombay. 

He entered the military profession as 
Cornet in his Majesty’s 21st light dragoons, 
Dec. 14, 1796; at the age of fifteen he was 
nominated a Cadet on the Bombay establish- 
ment, where he arrived Sept. 21 1798, and 
was promoted to an Ensigncy in the 2d bat- 
talion of 4th Native Infantry. In Feb. 1799 
he proceeded on service with Col. Little’s 
detachment to the Mahratta country, from 
thence to the Malabar coast, and accompa- 
nied the force which took possession of 
Mangalore. In the same year he was em- 
0 with a detachment under the late 

ajor-Gen. Sir George Holmes, in the 
taking of Aukola and Sidathegur in Canara. 
He was promoted to a Lieutenantcy Jan. 16, 
1799, and posted to the 1st battalion 3d 
Native Infantry, from which corps he was 
removed to the marine battalion on the 
augmentation of the army. 

n May 1802, Lieut. Egan joined, with 
the force under the command of the late 
Col. Sir Wm. Clarke, and proceeded to the 
reduction of the forts of Kurree in Guzerat. 
In 1803 he joined the 1st battalion of 3d 
Native Infantry, then with the force at 
Bassien, for the protection of the Peishwa, 
from whence he proceeded with that chief to 
Poonah. In the same year he did duty with 
the 1st battalion of 3d reg. Madras Native 
Infantry in the army under Major-Gen. Sir A. 
Wellesley, and continued with it until the 
termination of the war with Scindia. In 1804 
he was appointed Fort-Adjutant at Surat, and 
in the same and early part of the following 
year, employed in escorting supplies of 
provisions and military stores from that 

rt, for the army in the field in Candeish. 

e was promoted to a Captaincy March 13, 
1808. In 1819, in command of a detach- 
ment from the 2d battalion 2d regiment and 
marine battalion, Capt. Egan proceeded 
with Lieut.-Col. (now Major-Gen.) Lionel 
Smith, to the Persian Gulph, to act against 
the Juassarnee pirates. fo 1817 he was 
appointed to the command of Anjur in 
Cutch. He was promoted to the rank of 
Major Nov. 1, that year; and obtained the 
command of the marine battalion. He 
attained the rank of Lieut.-Colonel July 4, 
1821; and in April 1822 transferred to the 
2d battalion of 6th regiment of Native 
Infantry at Ahmedabad, eo 





Sir Epwarp Srracey, Bart. 


Jan. 16. Aged 87, Sir Edward Stracey, 
of Rackheath Hall, co. Norfolk, Bart. 

Sir Edward was the third and youngest 
son of Sir John Stracey, Knt. Recorder of 
London from 1746 to 1749, by Mary, 
daughter of the Rev. Gideon Hardinge, 
Vicar of Kingston-upon-Thames. His elder 
brother, Hardinge Stracey, esq. who died 
in 1808, was for several years Clerk of the 
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Committee of Privileges and Elections in 
the House of Commons. 

Sir Edward was created a Baronet Oct. 3, 
1818. He was twice married, first, in 1766, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Lathom, 
esq. and widow of John Williamson, esq. 
By that lady, who died in 1775, he had 
five sons and two daughters: 1. Sir Edward- 
Hardinge-John, who succeeds to the title. 
He has been for some years Counsel to the 
Chairman of the House of Lords; and mar- 
ried in 1810, Anne, only daughter and 
heiress of William Brooksbank, of the 
Beech, in Lancashire, esq. but has no issue ; 
2. Hardinge-Charles, of Lincoln’s {nn, bar- 
Tister-at-law, who died unmarried in 1816 ; 
3. the Rev. George, Rector of Rackheath, 
who married in 1814, Sophia- Anne, youngest 
daughter and coheiress of Edmund Mapes, 
of Rollesby-hall, Norfolk, esq. and has 
two daughters; 4. Josias-Henry, who mar- 
ried in 1800 Diana, eldest daughter of David 
Scott, esq. formerly M.P. for Forfar, and 
has several sons and daughters; 5. John, of 
Sprouston-lodge, Norfolk, who has been 
twice married, but has no children; 6. 
Julia, married to the Rev. Benjamin-Ker 
Vaughan, Rector of Areton Gifford, Devon ; 
and 7. Sophia, married in 1792 to Jonathan 
Micklethwait, of Burton in Norfolk, esq. 

Sir Edward married secondly, Sept. 24, 
1777, Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Bull, 
esq. of Frome, and had issue: 8. Francis; 
9. Henry, who was in the army, and died 
during the last twelvemonth; and 10. Har- 
riet, who died unmarried in 1820. 





Goprrey Sykes, Esq. 

Latcly. In Powis-place, Great Ormond- 
street, Godfrey Sykes, esq. Solicitor to the 
Stamp-office. 

Mr. Sykes was educated at Sidney Sussex 
college, Cambridge, where he proceeded A.B. 
1793, and A.M. 1796. He afterwards 
studied the law, and became a very eminent 
Special Pleader. Amongst other pupils he 
had the late Lord Giffurd, who, when At- 
torney-general, was allowed to nominate to 
the appointment of Solicitor of the Stamp- 
office ; and a more respectable appointment, 
in all respects, has seldom, we believe, been 
made in any department. It is due to the 
memory of Mr. Sykes to declare, that no 
man could combine a more useful degree of 
zeal and. knowledge than he carried with 
him, and maintained in the public service ; 
and his very amiable and friendly manners 
were universally acknowledged, and his death 
is as universally regretted. 

A large portrait of this eminent lawyer 
has heen published, engraved in mezzotinto 
by W. Ward, A.R.A. from a picture by T. 
Stewardson. 

Gerorce Warp, Esg. 

Feb. 18. At his seat, Northwood Park, 
in the Isle of Wight, after a short illness, in 

Gent. Mac. February, 1829. 
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his 78th year, George Ward, esq. formerly 
8 very eminent Spanish and Mediterranean 
Merchant in the City of London, 

His life was one of usefulness and charity: 
his death was that of a real Christian. He 
married a daughter of the late Henry Sam- 
son Woodfall, esq. and has left six sons and 
several daughters, to follow his good exam- 
ple. His second son, Wm. Ward, esq. is 
one of the Representatives in Parliament 
for the City of cocies. 


--- <b — 
CLERGY DECEASED. 


Aug. 29. At the residence of his father, 
Archdeacon Churton, Middleton Cheney, 
Northamptonshire, aged 26, after a decline 
of a few months, the Rev. /illiam-Ralph 
Churton, Fellow of Oriel college, Oxford, 
and Domestic Chaplain to his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Dec.3. At his seat, Scrivelsby Court, 
Lincolnshire, aged 63, the Rev. John Dy- 
moke, Prebendary of Lincoln, Rector of 
Scrivelsby-cum-Dalderby, and hereditary 
King’s Champion. ‘This gentleman was 
son of Lewis Dymoke, esq. who in 1814 
petitioned the King to declare him entitled 
to the Barony of Marmion of Scrivelsby, in 
virtue of the seisure of the manor of Scri- 
velsby ; but died before the House of Lords 
had arrived at a decision. His claim to the 
title was derived from the same source as 
the Championship,—that is, from the 
ancient Lords Marmion; but there is reason 
to believe that, although the tenure of the 
manor of Scrivelsby by grand serjeantcy gives 
a right to the office of Champion, the 
Barony would never be allowed on the sanie 
grounds,—the Earldom of Arundel being a 
solitary instance of the kind. The Rev. 
Juhn Dymoke was the 17th of his name 
who inherited the singular office of Cham- 
pion; and, on account of his being a clerk 
in holy orders, it was executed by his son 
Henry Dymoke, esq. (who has now suc- 
ceeded to its honours) at the Coronation of 
George the Fourth in 1821. The deceased 
was of Lincoln coll. Oxford, M.A. 1781; 
was presented to the family living of Scri- 
velsby in 1795, and to the prebend Sanctée 
Crucis in the Cathedral of Lincoln in 1806. 
His funeral was attended by the neighbour- 
ing gentry, by his numerous tenantry, and 
by a large concourse of the inhabitants of 
Horncastle and the adjacent villages. To 
the liberal patronage of the late Champion 
the town of Horncastle has been much 
indebted ; the annual Pic-nic Ball for the 
benefit of the Public Dispensary was esta- 
blished there many years ago by Sir Joseph 
Banks, but for some time before his death 
the infirmities attendant on increasing age 
prevented his annual visit to his seat at 
Revesby, and the balls gradually declined, 
till, on the late Champion’s taking posses- 
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sion of Scrivelsby-court, those charitable 
meetings were revived, and the Dispensary 
Ball may now fairly boast of being the 
second public assemblage of the aristocracy 
of the county. 

Dec 26. At High Ercall, Shropshire, 
the Rev. James Marston, Vicar of Stoke 
Say, and Rector of Longdon upon Tern, in 
the same county. To the former living he 
was instituted on the death of the Rev. 
Francis Marston in 1823. 

In London, a‘ter a severe illness, aged 31, 
the Rev. Edward Elton Chaundy. He was 
the only son of the Rey. John Aimyatt 
Chaundy, late of Charlinch, near Bridg- 
water; and was of Exeter college Oxford, 
M.A. 1809. His sister Mary Aun, died on 
the same day at Clifton. 

Dec. 27. At the London residence of 
his father the Lord Bishop of Norwich, in 
Upper Seymour-street, the Rev. Rolert 
Bathurst, Rector of Belaugh and Scottow, 
and Vicar of Neetishead, allin Norfolk, and 
Commissary of the Archdeaconry of Sud- 
bury. He was the third son of the Bishop 
of Norwich, was of Christ-church, Oxford, 
M.A. 181- ; was presented by his father to 
the Rectory of Topceroft in Norfolk, in 
1819; to the Vicarage of Docking in 1820, 
to Neatishead in 1822, to Belaugh and 
Scottow in 182-, and was appointed to his 
Commissaryship in 1823. Mr. Bathurst 
had for some time laboured under an indif- 
ferent state of health; and an inquest held 
on his body found that he had destroyed 
himself. with a razor, being at the time 
deranged. He has left a widow and nine 
young children. 

Jan. ... The Rev. Thomas Rickards Ire- 
land, M.A. Brazen-nose college, Oxford, 
late of Hampton Lodge, Herefordshire, and 
Rector of White Lackington and Queen’s 
sharlton, co. Somerset. He was only son of 
the late Rev. Thomas Ireland, D.D. Preben- 
dary of Bristol and of Wells, Patron and 
Rector of Bourton on the Water, Glouces- 
tershire, and Rector of Ch. Ch. and St. 
Ewen, Bristol; and in the Commission of 
the Peace for the Counties of Somerset and 
Gloucester. M.A. Queen’s coll. Oxon. 
June 19, 1767, B. and D.D. July 12, 1779. 
and nephew to the lete John Ireland, esq. of 
Hampton Lodge, Herefordshire, in the Com- 

mission of the Peace for that county, who 
' died s. p. 1822; and nephew also of the 
late Rev. Wiiliam Ireland, (M.A. St. John’s 
coll. Oxon. July 7, 1780) Vicar of Frome, 
‘Somerset, and in the Comniission of the 
Peace for that county, who died April 8, 
1818. The latter left issue by his wife 
Alicia, sister of the late Rev. William Eve- 
-rett, Vicar of Romford, Essex, M.A. New 
coll, Oxon. Dec. 17, 1801, B.D. June 28, 
1810, Proctor of the University of Oxford 
ia 1809, and formerly fellow of New culleye, 
“one son and four daughters, The son is the 
present Rev. John I[reland, of Hampton 


Clergy Deceased. 
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Lodge, Hereford, and of Nunney near 
Frome, Somerset, M.A. Queen’s coll. Oxon. 
Of the daughters, the 1st and 4th, Harriet 
and Alicia, are unmarried; Frances, (third 
daughter) married Dec. 27, 1820, the Rev. 
Stephen Hyde Cassan, M.A. F.S.A. of Mere 
Vicarage, co. Wilts, only son of the late 
Stephen Cassan, esq. Barrister at Law, se- 
cond son of Stephen Cassan, esq. of Shef- 
field House, Queen’s county, High Sheriff 
for that county 1763 ; aud has issue 1. Al- 
gernon-William, born at Frome, July 18, 
1822; 2. Gertrude-Ann-Caley, born at Mere, 
Oct. 7, 1824; 3. Frances-Alicia, and 4. 
Louisa-Ursula, (who died Jan. 26th, 1829), 
Lucy, the second daughter of the Rev. Wm. 
Ireland, married the Rev. Mr. Gretton, son 
of the late Dean Gretton, of Hereford, and 
has issue. 

Jan. 4. At Kirkby, Notts. aged 44, the 
Rev. Henry Bronke Bovthly, Rector of that 
parish, and Prebendary of Southwell; son- 
in-law to Lord Vernon, and brother to Sir 
William Boothby, of Broadlow Ash, in Der- 
byshire, Bart. He was the second son of 
Sir William, the seventh and late Baronet, 
by Rafela, daughter of Miguel Delgardo, of 
Mahon. He was of Christ-church, Oxford, 
M.A. 1808; and was presented to Kirkby 
in 1810 by the Duke of Portland. Mr. 
Boothby married, Nov. 4, 1816, the Hon. 
Lonisa Henrietta Vernon, younger daughter 
of Henry 3d and present Lord Vernon, and 
niece to the Archbishop of York ; by which 
lady he has left children. The Archbishop 
presented him to the prebend of Dunham in 
the collegiate church of Southwell in 1818. 

Jan.7. Aged’ 70, the Rev. John Price, 
Vicar of Worle, Rector of Rowbarrow, and 
a Magistrate for the county of Somerset. 
He was presented to Rowbarrow in 1795 by 
Dr. Courtenay tlien Bishop of Bristol, and 
to Worle in 1797 by the King. Mr. Price 
sustained the character of a sincere Christian, 
an affectionate husband and parent, and a 
finn friend. 

Feb. 1. At Peterborough, aged 67, the Rev. 
Joseph Parsons, Prebeadary of that cathedral, 
Rector of Gliaton cum Peakirk, Northamp- 
tonshire, and of Holwell, Beds. He was of 
Trin. coll. Oxf. M.A. 1785, was presented 
to Holwell in 1820 by Mr. Radcliff ; to his 
prebendal stall in 1815, by Dr. Parsons, 
then Bishop of Peterborough (we believe 
his uncle), and to Glinton by the same pa- 
tron in 18i6, 

Feb. i5. In Henrietta-st. Cavendish-sq. 
the Rev. diel Hainewrigit. He was of 
Trinity hall, Camb. LL.B. 1809. 

Sos 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp 1Ts Vicinity. 

Dec. 1. At Streatham-place, Brixton, 
aged 67, Mrs. Eliz. Wicks, late of Russell- 
court, Covent-garden. 

Lately. At the house of his uncle, Jas. 
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Seaton, esq. Bridge-st. Westminster, in his 
19th year, James Seaton, jun. 

In Sidmouth-st. Mecklenburg-sq. Fran- 
ces-Hughes, widow of John Duncan, esq. 
third member of the Medical Board, Madras. 

Jan. 16. At his apartments, Charing- 
cross, aged 100, Joseph Cartwright, esq. 
late Paymaster-general of his Majesty’s 
Forces in tle Ionian Islands, a Member of 
the Society of British Artists, and Marine 
Painter in ordinary to the Duke of Clarence. 

Jan. 21. In Park-place, St. James’s, 
aged 46, Thos. Rose, esq. ; 

Jan. 22. In Mornington-place, aged 80, 
Mrs, Bland. 

Jan. 25. In Newington-place, Surrey, 
aged 78, John Bagwill, esq. 

In Spring-st. Portman-sq. aged 91, Mi- 
chael James Heber, esq. a native of Brussels. 

Jan. 26. At Kensington, aged 87, the 
relict of Capt. Marter, E.1.C, 

Jan. 27. In York buildings, Baker-st. 
aged 54, James Shortt, esq. formerly Lieut.- 
Col. 10th Foot. 

Jan. 28. At Astey’s-row, Islington, aged 
36, Anne, wife of Mr. Bacon of Great Rus- 
sell-street, Bloomsbury, and dau. of the late 
Mr. H. D. Symonds of Paternoste7-row. 

Aged 66, Wm. Dixon, esq. of Bedford- 
place, Hackney. 

Jan. 29. In Vauxhall-road, Pimlico, 
aged 42, Mr. Stephen Dykes, having been a 
King’s Messenger 13 years. 

Jan. 30. In Upper Wimpole-st. aged 43, 
the Right Hon. Lady Amelia-Sophia Boyce, 
sister to the Duke of Marlborough. She 
was the youngest dau. of George the late 
and third Duke, K.G. by Lady Caroline 
Russell, only dau. of John 4th Duke of Bed- 
ford, K.G. and was married Sept. 22, 1815, 
to Henry Pytches Boyce, esq. 

Jan. 31. At her daughter’s, Hollywood 
House, Little Chelsea, aged 83, Mrs. Eliz, 
Bradbury, formerly matron of Bethlehem 
Hospital. 

In St. Paul’s Churchyard, in her 82d 
year, Mary, widow of Francis Newbery, esq. 

Feb.1. Aged 84, Robert Kilbye Cox, 
esq. of Weymonth-street, Portland-place. 

In George-st. Portman-sq. Elizabeth, wi- 
dow of Lt.-Col. Wilson, of the Tower Ham- 
lets. 

‘eb. 3. Of a decline, aged 25, the Hon. 
Mrs. Langham. She was Margaret-Emma, 
eldest child of George 2d and present Lord 
Kenyon, by Margaret-Emm:, only dau. of 
the late Sir Thomas Hanmer, Bart. (by Mar- 
garet eldest dau. and coh. of Geo. Kenyon, 
esq.) ; and was married, only on the 18th of 
last June, to James-Hay Langham, esq. the 
eldest son of Sit James Langham, Bart. 

Fel. 5. At'the Royal Military Asylum, 
Chelsea, aged 82, Sarah, wife of Dr. Hen- 
ning. 

Feb. 9. At Fulham, Thos. Lowe Hughes, 
re _ = Green-street, Park-lane. 

‘* Suddenly, in Bishopsgate-strect, aged 45, 
My. otal Sorel. vies sia 
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Fel. 15. Helena, wife of Samuel Den- 
ton, esq. of Gray’s-inn-square and Somers’- 
town. 
In Hertford-st. Eliz. relict of Rev. Thos. 
Coombe, D.D. 


Feb.16. In Bolton-row, aged 98, Mrs. 
Iremonger. 
Feb. 19. Aged 92, Mr. W. Worrell, of 


Carlisle-place, Lambeth, upwards of forty 
years organist of St. Mary le-Strand, and 
late organist of St. John the Baptist, Savoy, 
and St. Olive Jewry, Cheapside. He was 
never married. 





Beprorpsuire.—Jan. 27. Chas. Wynd- 
ham Campbell, second son of John Camp- 
bell, esq. Blunham-House. 

Berxs.—Jan. 26, Nath. Henry, youngest 
son of the late Dr. Winterbottom, of New- 
bury. 

Jan. 30. At Sutton Courtney, aged 61, 
the relict of John Phillips, esq. of Hagbourn. 

Aged 79, John Cooper, esq. of Sonning. 

At the Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst, Olivia Baldwin, sister to Sir Walter 
Barry, Bart. She was the only daughter of 
Sir Nathaniel Barry, M.D. the 2d Bart. by 
Catherine, dau. of Walter Jones, esq. of 
Headfort, co. Leitrim. 

Bucxs.—Jan. 8. At Cold Brayfield, 
aged 72, Mr. Whitworth. 

Cams.—Jam 9. Mr. Batson, librarian 
of Trinity Coll. Cambridge. 

Cumbertann.—At St. Bees, aged 19, 
Miss Eleanor Messenger. She was six feet 
four inches high. 

At Penrith, aged 73, John Buchanan, esq. 

Devon.—Jan. 24. At Sidmouth, aged 
29, Ellen, wife of W. Etty, esq. of Moor 
Critchill, Dorset. 

Lately. At Torquay, aged 28, Ann 
Maria, relict of John Lea, esq. of Blake- 
brook, Kidderminster, and second dau, of 
Geo. Simcox, esq. of Harborne, near Bir- 
mingham. 

At Falmouth, of a decline, Gore W. 
youngest son of Maj.-Gen. R. Ouseley (P.S.) 

Dorset.—Jan. 25. Aged 63, Mr. John 
Bristowe, merchant, of Poole. 

Jan. 26. At Ensbury, aged 73, Thomas 
Byrdal Hugo, esq. 

Fel. 2. At Dorchester, aged 93, Phillis, 
widow of James Frampton, esq. of Moreton. 
She was the sole daughter and heiress of 
Samuel Byam, of Antigua, esq. and was 
married first, in Feb. 1758, to Charlton 
Wollaston, M.D. F.R.S. and uncle to Dr. 
Wollaston, recently deceased. She was left 
a widow in 1764, with one son, Charlton 
Byam Wollaston, esq. afterwards a barrister 
in the Middle Temple, and a daughter, mars 
ried to Evelyn Shirley, esq. She was mar- 
ried, secondly, to Mr. Frampton, and by that 
gentleman, who died in 1784, had a son, 
the present James Frampton, esq. of Mor- 
ton, and a daughter. 

Fel. 4. At Monkton, D. W. Spear, esq. 
leaving a widow and eight children. 
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DuruamM.—dan. 29. At Durham, Eliz. 
dau. of the late Thos. Wharton, esq. of 
Old Park; of whom further next month. 

Essex.—Feb. 6. Aged 58, Dr. John 
English, F.R.S. of Watley House. 

Feb_ 9. At Waltham Abbey, E. Burgess, 
esq. 

Reseenpeennnanfatie. Edw, 2d son 
of Edw. Poole, esq. of Homend. 

J. Haines, esq. of Moorwood, near Ciren- 
cester. 

Jan. 22. At Quidgley House, Eleanor, 
youngest dau. of late John Gough, esq. of 
Perry Hall, Staff (of whom a notice appeared 
in our Obituary for last March, p. 285 ) 

Jan. 24. At Clifton, aged 68, Sarah, 
relict of Wm. Gumba, esq. of the island of 
St. Martin. 

Feb. 1. At Clifton, aged 24, Charles, 
third son of Rich. Tawney, esq. of Dim- 
church, Warwickshire. 

Feb. 6. At Bristol, the relict of Thomas 
Biddulph, esq. of Burton, Sussex. 

At Cheltenham, in her 66th year, Eli- 
zabeth, widow of the Rev. Wm. Pickering 
Reid, of Lymington, Hants. 

Feb. 9. Aged 75, Hannah, wife of Jo- 
seph Metfurd, esq. Berkeley-square. 

Feb. 11. In Park-street, Bristol, Chas. 
Harvey, esq. son of the late Ald. Harvey. 

Hants.—Jan. 23, aged 84, Mr. Jona- 
than Wavell, senior Alderman of Newport. 

Jan. 24. At Southampton, aged 71, 
Eliza dowager Lady Tichborne. She was 
a daughter of Edmund Plowden, of Plowden 
in Shropshire, esq., was married to Sir 
Henry Tichborne, the sixth and late Bart. 
of Tichborne in Hampshire, in 1777, and 
had issue Sir Joseph, the present Bart., six 
other sons, and three daughters. Sir Henry 
died in 1821. 

Jan. 27. At Andover, aged 77, Kingston 
Fleet, esq. 

Jan.30. In her 37th year, Sophia, wife 
of John Sons Seward, esq. of Romsey. 

Feb. 2. At Southampton, aged 59, the 
wife of Major Chudleigh. 

Feb, 10. At Southampton, aged 17, 
Mary-Alicia, second dau. of the late Capt. 
Wm. Baird, eldest son of Sir James Baird, 
bart. of Slaughton Hall, Mid Lothian. 

Kent.—Lately. At Beckenham, Richard 
Lea, esq. late of the Old Jewry, and formerly 
Alderman of Coleman-street Ward, to which 
he was elected in 1803, and resigned in 
1808, without serving Sheriff or Lord Mayor. 

Fel. 1. At Sevenoaks, on his way to 
Hastings, aged 39, Robert Hogg, esq. of 
Cheapside. 

Feb. 2. At Ramsgate, aged 74, the re- 
lict of Wm. Hammond, esq. of St. Alban’s 
Court, Kent. 

At Hythe, aged 47, Lieut.-Col. H.R. 
Deschamps, E.I.C. 

Lincotm—Feb, 3. In Lincoln, aged 80, 
Charlotte dowager Lady Nelthorpe. She 
was dau. of Andrew Willoughby, esq., was 
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married to Sir John the sixth and late Ba- 
ronet, in 1772; and had issue Sir Henry, 
the present Bart.; two other sons and two 
daughters. Sir John died in 1799. Lady 
Nelthorpe’s remains were removed for inter- 
ment to Lea, the place of residence of her 
daughter, Lady Anderson. 

Mipptesex. — Fel.13. At her apart- 
ments in the palace of Hampton Court, 
aged 98, Mrs. Amelia Brereton, widow. 

Feb.7. At Twickenham, aged 67, Rob. 
Seott, esq. M.D. 

Norrotk.—Lately. Philip Meadows Mar- 
tineau, esq. surgeon to the Norfolk and 
Norwich Hospital. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Jan. 25. Aged 77, 
Christ. Blackett, esq. of Wylam. 

Notts.— Jan. 15. At Newark-upon- 
Trent, aged 61, Wm. Hilton, esq. an Alder- 
man of that borough. 

Oxon.—Jan, 26. At Henley-on-Thames, 
James Owthwaite, esq. 

Jan. 27. At Oxford, the widow of John 
Oglander, D.D Warden of New College, 
and uncle to Sir William Oglander, the 
present and sixth Bart. of Nunwell in the 
Isle of Wight. She was Mary Jane, only 
dau. of the Rev. Mr. Rayne of Nether- 
burgh, Dorsetshire, was married in 1776, 
and left a widow in 1794. (See vol. Lxiv. 
p. 180. 

Feb. 12. At Clifton, aged 24, Charles, 
third son of Rich. Tawney, esq. of the 
Lodge, near Dunchurch, Warwickshire. 

Satov.—Aged 102, Mrs, Eliz. Tooth, of 
Heath-hill, near Shiffaal. 

Nov. 22. Aged 87, Robert Hill, gent. 
Coroner and senior member of the Corpora- 
tion of Shrewsbury. 

Jan. 18. Inhis 70th year, Thos. Lloyd, 
esq. of St. John’s Hill, Shrewsbury, and 
Glangwnna, co, Carnarvon. 

Somerset.—Jan. 6. At the house of 
his niece, Mrs. Ricords, Bath, at an ad- 
vanced age, Thos. Ridley, gent. of Croydon. 

Jan. 27. In his 86th year, Capt. Mur- 
doch Mackenzie, R.N. of Minehead. He 
was the last surviving officer who sailed 
round the world with Adm. Lord Byron, 

Feb. 12. At Holcombe House, in the 
prime of life, Eliz. Mary, wife of I. Eyre 
Salmon, esq. and youngest dau. of the late 
Francis Edwards Whalley, esq. of Wins- 
combe Court. 

Jan, 28. At anadvancedage, Tho. Wel- 
man, esq. of Poundesford Park. 

Jan. 31. At Pyrland-hall, aged 71, the 
widow of Wm.-Walter Yea, esq. mother of 
Sir Walter-Walter Yea, the present and 2d 
Bart. of that place. She was Jane, daugh- 
ter of Francis Newman, of Cadbury House, 
esq. and was married May 1, 1783. Her 
husband died, during the life of his father 
the first Sir William Yea, in 1804, 

Lately. At Bath, aged 78, Katharine 
dowager Lady Waller. She was daughter 
of the Rev. Charles Moore ; was married to 
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the Right Hon, Sir Robert Waller, Bart. 
first Commissioner of his Majesty’s Reve- 
nue in Ireland, and M.P. for Dundalk, and 
had issue, the late Sir Robert Waller of 
Newport, co. Tipperary, the present Rev. 
Sir Charles Waller, of Writhlington-house, 
Somersetshire, two other sons and four 
daughters. Her Ladyship was left a widow 
in 1780. 

At Cannington, near Bridgewater, Mrs. 
Maria, dau. of the late Mr. John Guy, of 
London, 

Feb. 1. At Whatley, near Frome, aged 
48, Mrs. Townsend, widow of the late Rev. 
Mr. Townsend, of West Pennard. 

Feb. 4, At Bath, in his 87th year, 
very highly esteemed, John Parish, esq. 

Feb. 17. At Kingsdon, in his 80th year, 
Aaron Moody, esq. 

Surro.K.—Jan. 30. At Weybread, Char- 
lotte, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Henry 
Williams, M.A. Rector of Marlesford, and 
grand-niece of Nicholas Revett, esq. whose 
memory is perpetuated by those noble pub- 
lications. of ‘* Palmyra, Balbeck, and the 
Ionian Antiquities.” See vol. xxiv. p. 690. 

Jan. 31. At Bury St, Edmund’s, aged 
87, James Oakes, esq. banker, senior mem- 
ber of the Corporation. During a long life 
devoted to commercial pursuits, he dis- 
charged with fidelity every civil, social, mo- 
ral, and religious obligation. 

Surrey. Jun.29. At East Sheen, aged 
74, Mrs. Barker. 

At Carshalton Park, aged 19, John 
Estridge, esq. Demy of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

Sussex.—Jan. 29. At Petworth, where 
he had for many years resided, aged 74, Ri- 
chard Willis, esq. Rear-Admiral in the 
Royal Navy. He was appointed Post-Cap- 
tain in 1790, and Rear-Admiral 1808; and 
was, it is believed, a brother of Dr. Willis, 
the celebrated physician for insane patients. 

Lately. At Chichester, W. Gruggen, 
esq. M.D. one of the partners in the Sussex 
and Chichester Bank. 

At: Arundel, aged 62, Lady Caroline Syd- 
ney Kerr, aunt to the Marquess of Lothian. 
She was the second dau. of Wm.-John 5th 
Marquess, by Elizabeth, only dau. of Chi- 
chester Fortescue, esq. and the Hon. Eliza- 
beth Wellesley, eldest dau. of Richard 1st 
Lord Mornington. 

At Chichester, aged 92, Chas. Newland, 
esq. Elder Brother of the Hon. Trinity 
House. 

"eb. 17. At Hastings, in his 2th year, 
Thos. Robt. Robson, esq. B.A. Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. . 

Warwickx.—Jam. 18. At her brother’s, 
Adm. Chambers, Rugby, aged 72, Maria, 
dau. of the late Thos. C. esq. of Studley, 
Warw., 

Jan. 21. At Atherstone, aged 64, 
Mrs, Martha Waterman; and on the 22d, 
aged 63, Mrs. Eliz. Waterman.—These 
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highly-esteemed ladies were. the daugh- 
ters of the late Rev. W. Waterman, many 
years Rector of Burbach, co. Leicester, 
and the last descendants of a family long 
resident in Wiltshire. 

Wixtsuire.—Jan.26, At MereVicarage, 
Louisa-Ursula, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Stephen Hyde Cassan. 

Feb.3. At Newnton Priory, aged 80, 
the Hon. Jane, relict of Tho. Estcourt, esq. 
of Estcourt, co. Gloucester, and aunt to the 
Earl of Verulam. She was the eldest dau. 
of James, 2d Vise. Grimston, by Mary, dau. 
of John Askell Bucknall, esq., was married 
in 1774, and left a widow in 1822. 

Fel. 6. At Warrens, aged 14, Harriet- 
Julia, 2d dau. of George Eyre, esq. 

Worcestersuire.—Lately. At Ashgrove, 
Great Malvern, Elizabeth, widow of the 
Rev. James Stillingfleet, Prebendary of 
Worcester, and great-grandson of Edwerd 
Stillingfleet, D.D. Bishop of that See. The 
Prebendary died in 1817, aud has a biogra- 
phical notice in our vol. Lxxxvil. ii. 90, 
The lady now deeeased was his second wife ; 
she was the eldest daughter of William 
Hale, esq. of King’s Walden, Herts., by 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Sir Charles 
Farnaby, 1st Baronet of Wickham Court, 
Kent; and was consequently sister to the 
late Countess Onslow, and to Lady Dering. 
Mrs, Stillingfleet had two daughters, Anne 
and Charlotte. She has left the following 
sums to religious and charitable institutions ; 
300/. three per cents to the Worcester 
Infirmary ; 100/. to the Worcester Dispen- 
sary; 50/. each to the Worcester Benevo- 
lent Institution and Lying-in Charity; 1002, 
each to the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, the Church Missionary Society, and 
the Society for promoting Christianity 
among the Jews. 

At Worcester, Wm. Ravenhill, esq. one 
of the Senior Members of the Corporation. 

At Worcester, aged 108, Eliz. Griffiths, 

At Evesham, aged 89, Mrs. Eliz. Horne: 
she has bequeathed 3,100/. to public cha- 
rities. 

Yorx.—Lately. At Doncaster, aged 37, 
Rebecca, wife of Wm. Whitehead, esq. of 
Bath. ' 

Jan. 11. At Leeds, aged 101, Mrs. 
Ellen Lievesley. 

Jan.17. At Scarborough, in her 97th 
year, Mrs. Williamson, of Lubberstone Hall, 
widow of the late Rich. Williamson, esq, of 
the Pavilion, near Scarborough. 

At Richmond, aged 78, Tho. Biddle, 
esq. many years an officer in the North 
York Militia. 

Jan. 23.' At Wakefield, in the prime of 
life, Henry Soulby, esq. late of Boston, 

Jan. 24. Eliz. wife of Mr. H. Clapham, 
merchant, of Leeds, and eldest dau. of W. 
Frobisher, esq. of Aberford, 

Jan. 27. Aged 53, Cha. Foster, esq. of 
North Cave. 
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Fel. 5. At Whitby, aged 61, Mr. John 
Bird, artist. He was one of those self- 
taught scholars who are more indebted to 
native genius than to early instructions. 
Without the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion, he rose to eminence by the force of a 
strong original intellect, and habits of close 
application and persevering industry. 

Feb. 7. In his 41st year, C. R. Alder- 
son, M.D. Physician to the Hull General 
Infirmary, and Public Dispensary. 


Fel. 13. Aged 68, Rich. Smithson, esq. 
of Malton, solicitor. 
Feb. 15. Aged 50, H. Blaydes, esq. of 


High Paull, near Hedon. He was an acting 
magistrate for Nottinghamshire, for which 
county he served the office of High Sheriff 
during the alarming disturbances of the 
Luddites in the year 1812, and was formerly 
Major in the Third West York Militia. 

Wates.—Jan. 27 At Bangor, Mary, 
‘wife of the Rev. James Cotton, and eldest 
‘dau. of Dr. S. Fisher, of Bath. 

ScotLanp.—Lately. At Port-Glasgow, 
Lieut. John Carmichael, late Colonial Se- 
cretary at Prince Edward’s Island. 

Jan. 27. At Merksworth, Renfrewshire, 
aged 32, Jane, lady of Sir Paul Baghott, 
Knt. and only dau. of W. Maxwell, Esq. of 
Bredaland and Merksworth. 

Near Dundee, James Craigie, a Chelsea 
pensioner. He was familiarly styled ‘‘ Handy 
Craigie,” from the circumstance of having 
lost both his hands in an engagement during 
the Americav war. He was an artilleryman, 
and came by the accident while sponging 
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his gun, which, having hung fire, suddenly 
went off, carrying away his hands and part 
of one of his arms, He was upwards of 
80 years of age, and has been 50 years a 
pensioner at the least, during which time 
he has received from the country upwards of 
1,8002. Mutilated as he was, he has had 
four wives in his time, to perpetaate whose 
memory he erected a stone in the Grey 
Friars’ burying-ground, bearing the inscrip- 
tion,—** Erected by James Craigie, to the 
memory of his wives.” 

Lately. Col. Lindsay, of the Mount, 
near Cupar Fife. His large estates are in- 
herited by a relation, said to be a nephew, 
recently in poor circumstances, in a manu- 
facturing town in the North of England. 

Asroap.—Oct, 22. At Malta, Margaret 
Lucy, wife of Lieut. H. N. Daniel, R. A. 
and only dau. of Sir Ludford Harvey. 

Oct. 24. At St. Helena, Dr. Harman 
Cochrane, R. N. 

Nov. 11. At Rosseau, Dominica, aged 
69, Dr. John Greenway, one of the oldest 
inhabitants of that colony, in which he had 
been a resident for upwards of 40 years. 

Nov. 22. At Port St. Mary’s, Cadiz, 
where he had gone for the recovery of his 
health, John Nalder Hall, Esq. of Bow- 
churchyard. 

Nov. 13. Aged 46, Mr. Anth. Strachan, 
of Manchioneal, Jamaica. 

Nov. 25. At Rio de Janeiro, aged 22, 
the Hon. Geo. Joseph Stanhope, second 
son of Earl Stanhope, and grandson of Lord 


Carrington. 








BILL OF MORIALITY, from Jan. 20, to Feb. 17, 1829. 








Christened. Puried. 2and 5 204] 50and 60 191 
Males - 1104 Sores Males - 1131 Soon = 5and10 89 | 60and 70 230 
Females - 1024 Females - 1090 2 10 and 20 76{|70and 80218 

Whereof have died under two years old £90 8 20 and 30147 | 80 and 90 91 
—— | 30 and 40 183 90and100 7 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 195 
CORN EXCHANGE, Feb. 23. 
Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s d. s. d. s. d, s. d. s. d. & d& 
75 #0 24 0 82 0 32 0 34 0 41 0 

















PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Feb. 21. 


Smithfield, Hay 3/. 10s. to 41. Os. 
St. James’s, Hay 3/. 10s. to 4/. Os. 


Straw 11. 8s. to 11,16s. 
Straw 11. 14s. to 11. 18s, 


Clover 41. 10s. to 51. Os. 
Clover 3/. 8s. to 51. Os. 


Whitechapel, Hay 2/. 5s, to 41, 0s. Straw 11. 10s. to 11. 16s. Clover 31. Os. to 51, Os. 


SMITHFIELD, Feb. 23. 


Bee occcctcdccivcccsssinn te. €€4.00 40: Cb 
Mutton . ....... socsccee 40. «6Ga. 6066, : 2 
Wecetinadibhstebincsece 5s. 8d. to 6s. Gd. 
PCRs cisccstecccsscceses St. Oh te Ge. oi 


To sink the Offal—per stone of sibs. 
Lamb.........0.8 mnkciaghan 


Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market Feb. 23: 

AStS ese pesines 2,595 Calves 120 

Sheep......... 17,840 Pigs 140 


COAL MARKET, Feb. 23, 30s. 4d. to 34s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 44s. Yellow Russia, 41s. 6d. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 76s. Mottled, 82s, Curd, 86s,——-CANDLES, 7s. per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, February 23, 1829, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brortuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill 


























CANALS. Price. | Divp.ann. RAILWAYS. Price. |Divp.ann- 
Ashton and Oldham .| 127 0 |£.4 0 || ForestofDean . .| — (|£2 12 
Barnsley . 330 0 12 0 Manchester & Liverp. £46 pm. — 
Birmingh. (1- sth sh. ) 295 0| 12 10 || Stockton&Darlington| 170 0 5 0 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 110 0 8 0 WATER-WORKS, 

Chelmer & Blackwater | 102 0 5 © || East London . , .| 115 0 5 0 
Coventry . . . -|1080 0 | 44& bs. || Grand Junction . .| 50 0O 210 
Cromford . . . «| 400 0] 18 O || Kent .. 314 _ 
Croydon. ee 24 — Manchester & Salford 386 0 — 
Dethy . - « « «| 170 0 6 0 South London . .}| 89 O — 
Dudley . «. « 59 8 0 || West Middlesex . .| 674 0 8 0 
Ellesmere and Chester 111 0 8 15 INSURANCES, 
Forth and Clyde . .| 600 ©} 25 © || Alliance . . . 9§ 4 p.ct. 
Glamorganshire . .| 250 0 |13 12 8d.|| Atlas . . . ° 93 0 10 
GrandJunction . «| 295 0| 13 O || British Commercial « 43 54p.ct 
Grand Surrey. . .| 50 0 210 || County Fire , . . 42 2 10 
Grand Union . . «| 25 O t © {| Eagle . . 2 « 4a 0 5 
Grand Western . . 53 _ Globe . 2. s « of 1519 7 0 
Grantham . . . «| 215 0 10 © || Guardian . . . «{ 23% oo 
Huddersfield . . 17 0 _ Hope Life. . . . 54 0 6 
Kennet and Avon. .{| 274 a Imperial Fire . . .| 105 0 5 56 
Lancaster . . o| 24% & © | Ditteim... > 8 0 0 8 
Leeds and Liverpool -| 460 0} 18 ©O || Protector Fire. . . 136) 014 
Leicester . oe _ 18 0 || Provident Life . .| 19 O 1 0 
Leic. and North’n «} 8 ® 4 0 || RockLife... 3 0 0 3 
Loughborough . . {8700 0 | 200 O || RI. Exchange (Stock) 260 0 8 p.ct. 
MerseyandIrwell .|] 850 9] 35 O MINES. 
Monmouthshire . .| 235 0 12 0 || Anglo Mexican . .| 78 dis. ey 
N.Walshain& Dilham | 35 0 010 || Bolanos . . 45pm.) — 
Neath . . 2. - —_ 20 0 || Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 34 pm.) — 
Oxford . . . + «| 700 0 | 32 & bs. || British Iron. . 6} _ 
Peak Forest . . .| 97 O 2 0 || Colomb, (iss. at 5 pm) 20 dis| — 
Regent’s . . +» «| 25 0 _ General . ; 6 pm — 
Rochdale . . . «| 103 O 4 0O || Real Del Monte + «| 100 0 _— 
Severn and Wye . .| 253 0 1 6 || Tlalpuxahua . . .| 25 0 — 
Shrewsbury . . «| 270 0] 11 O || United Mexican . .| 27 dis) — 
Staff. and Wor. . .| 810 0 | 40 O || Welch Iron and Coal | 993 dis.| — 
Stourbridge . . .| 235 0 12 0 GAS LIGHTS. 
Stratford-on-Avon .| 423 1 10 || Westminster Chart, 51g 3 0 
Stroudwater . . .| 490 0O 23 «0 Ditto, Nw ... 3 pm. 0 12 
Swansea. 270 0) 15 © IiCity. . . « . «| 1850] 10 0 
Thames and Medway . 4 0 os Ditto, Nw ... 105 0 6 0 
Thames &Severn,Red | 33 0 1 10 Imperial . . . 36 0 an 
Ditto, Black . . 24 0 A-- ee eee par 6 p.ct. 
Trent & Mersey (sh. ) 7925 0 37 10 me lt lw 17 dis. ia 
Warw. and Birming. 255 0 2 | “ieee 195 0 16 
Warwick and Napton ome nu 6 Birmingham. . 85. 0 4 0 
Wilts and Berks | + 54 04 Birming! ham&Stafford 22 pm. 2 0 
; Wore. and Birming. 61 0 210 || Brighton . . . .| 19 dis. a 
DOCKS. Bristol + = OF SF 7 p.ct. 
' St. Katharine’s . .| 83 0 _ Isle of Thanet. . .| 34 dis.| 5 p.ct. 
London (Stock) | 88} 0 }410 pet. || Lewes . so @ 8 0 4 p.ct. 
West India (Stock) | 195 © |10 Odo.|| Liverpool . . . «| 2920 8 0 
East India (Stock) | 77 0 | 4 Odo. |} Maidstone . ° — 210 
Commercial (Stock) 76 014 Odo Ratcliff i * —_ 4 p.ct. 
Sees ats ow % 993 0 |5 3 2do.|| Rochdale . . . . — 1 5 

BRIDGES. Sheffield . . _ 1126 
Hammersmith . .{| 25 0 110 MISCELLANEOUS 
Southwark . . 3 0 --- Australian (Agricult!) 7 pr) — 
Do. New 74 per cent. | 30 0 110 || Auction Mart. . .| 22 0 ite 
Vax . . 3. 6k RO 1 O |} Annuity, British . .}| 20 0 8 p.ct. 

| Waterloo . . .. 3 0 — Bank, Irish Provincial 92% 4 p.ct. 
——Ann.ofsi. . .| 24% 1 2 0/}f Carnat.Stock,!Istclass | 95 0 4 0 
——Ann.of7l. . 214 0 19 3}| Ditto, @dclass . .| 86% 3 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sr W. CARY, Srranp, 
From Jan, 26, to Feb. 25, 1829, both inclusive. 





















































Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
jee. ie . sfeei-is.l | 
s c= IS 2 § |S 2 Barom. ‘Weather. || © 3 ts £1 § is 3 gore | Weather. 
> "os 7, © “tp| in. pts. Blo s Z \"° “gpjiin- pts.| 
Asicz “e Ax \oa| © 22 | | 
jie 7 7-4 © Feb.) © | 2 | © |i 
26 | 40 | 46 | 40 |} 29, 08 fair | 11 | 46 | 49 | 45 || 80, 30 cloudy 
27 | 41 | 44 | 88 > 10)fair | 12 | 45 | 47 | 48 » 24\cloudy 
23 | 86 | 42 | 86 » 44\cloudy ' 18 | 48 | 49 | 48 » 16 cloudy 
29 | 37 | 41 | 36 » 48|cloudy | 14 | 45 | 48 | 44 » 16/cloudy 
30 | 35 | 40 | 35 > 70'fair / 15 | 49 | 51 | 47 , 08|cloudy 
31 | 32 | 38 | 33 || 80, 10\cloudy | 16 | 50 | 54 | 42 || 30, 00 fair 
F.1 | 32 | 36 | 26 » 40\cloudy | 17 | 45 | 50 | 36 || 29, 80\cloudy 
2} 30 | 28 | 24 » 50/fair | 18 | 85 | 38 | 37 > 86) fair 
3 | 29 | 30 | 30 » 50/fair 19 | 37 | 49 | 45 > 60 fair 
4 | 37 | 89 | 42 » 30)rain 20 | 47 | 51 | 47 » 60\fair 
5 | 45 | 45 | 38 » 16\cloudy 21 | 49 | 52 | 46 > 18\rain 
6} 39 | 42 | 44 » 29}rain 22} 49 | 53 | 42 > 20 rain 
7| 48] 48 | 44 » 15/cloudy 23 | 36 | 58 | 41 > 50 rain 
8 | 34 | 38 | 35 » 85)cloudy 24 | 38 | 44 | 40})_—, 60 cloudy 
9 | 40 } 45 | 38 » 30) cloudy 25 | 40 | 41 | 39 |, 80, 10 cloudy 
10 ' 87 ' 38 ! 40 » 40 cloudy ; | 








DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 


From January 28, to Feb. 24, 1829, both inclusive. 


































































































South Sea Stock, Feb 

















3 s,{a,lis.isg/ 2/8] 8. .| 2 | 
ae OF \|o24 F298 88 S S| ws 24 8 |g} Ex. Bills, 
413S| $5 & 2 150 = oo 2/82 fa 5 10001. 
gaa) &e | 28 |e“ Be Ae Ee“ ERa) 2 |< om 
5 em | oP |e |e + |+ < a Ie 
| | oT cng | 
28 2113/87§ 486% 7\96% 96% 101g 21105§ 20% |239 69 68 pm..——} 69 68 pm. 
le a NT a ce este Rt A — 
vs | = | 
31/2114/88 73873 496% 97 1101Z24!1052 20% |2385 67 68 pm.——| 67 68 pm. 
J ' a ee |  aacceteeai quae! 

1\Sun | | | | | 

2\Hol. : — ——s 

3/212 |88¢ 488% 79973 974 |102§ §/1064/20% [239 |6667 pm.——| 66 67 pm. 
4\212 |88g 487% 3/974 |97% |1024 2)106 |20§ |——\67 66 pm. ——} 67 68 pm. 
5l21etissg 387% 4974 \97% |1024 2|—-'204 |238 | 67 pm.——| 68 66 pm. 
6j2124\s8h $87§ F975 97H |102$1F/106 20% 236 |63 64 pm.——| 65 66 pm. 
7/2113 88 4/874 $1978 974 \101¢ 2}——20 —— 64 63 pm..——} 64 66 pm. 
8\Sun. — ———_— —_— '—- 

9\2113)885 3873 s\—973 |102$13/1063/20$ 237 |63 65 pm. 65 66 pm. 
10\212 |88% 88735 4973 97% |101g 4/105g|20% |2363 65 63 pm./874 | 65 66 pm. 
11/212 |884 $874 4/97§ 97% [101g 2/106 [20 (236 |63 65 pm. 87 | 65 66 pm. 
12/211 {87% 8|87 4/97 97g [101g #105320 [235 61 pm.. 65 63 pm. 
13|——'874 386% $196% |96§ |101Z §/105g 20 ——|60 61 pm. 864 | 63 61 pm. 
14/2103/87$ 386% @| 97 |101F o \20% |230 (58 57 pm. 60 61 pm. 
16|2103/87 386g $— 968 1014 §)105320 |——'48 50 pm.—— 58 56 pm. 
17|211 |87§ g86% JF 96§ |96% |101Z 31055\193 40 52 pm.——/ 40 54 pm. 
18|/2103/87§ g)86g 3/965 lo6d 101% 4/1053,20% |230 |47 50 pm.—— 47 52 pm. 
19/2103/874 $87 497 |97 {101g #105920 5052 pm.87 | 51 52 pm. 
20|——|874 41865 74|96§% [97 jLO1g 91105320 231 | 50 pm.——) 52 53 pm. 
21/2113/884 $874 4|97 97 |101¢ 2)105¢ 20% |232 55 pm.' | 53 58 pm. 
23 i888 8|87% 4/97 978 101% 2/1054|20 233 | 56 pm.——| 59 63 pm. 
24|Hol. | —_ — - — 


.3, 96}.—Feb. 4, 96§.—Feb.9, 974.—Feb. 10, 96§.—Feb. 14, 96§. 


Old South Sea Annuities, Feb. 3, 884.—Feb. 4, 884.—Feb. 6, 88.—Feb. 10, 874. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Goon tuck, and Co. 





4, B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 
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